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ORGANIZED LABOR’S ATTITUDE TOWARD INDUS- 
TRIAL EFFICIENCY 

In a recent article one of the foremost efficiency engineers of the 
country, referring to the adoption of the system of scientific man- 
agement in industrial establishments, predicts that it will mean 
“for the employers and the workmen who adopt it, and particularly 
those who adopt it first, the elimination of almost all causes for dis- 
pute and disagreement between them.” 

The spokesmen of organized labor seem to take a different view 
of the matter. Their attitude is partly one of hostility, partly of 
suspicion. Are the principles of trade unionism and scientific man- 
agement in irrepressible conflict? Can one survive only by crush- 
ing the other, or is their opposition an accident due to imperfec- 
tions which may be corrected, so that both can flourish together? 

It is sometimes argued that trade unions would be of greater ad- 
vantage to workingmen if they would make the production of 
wealth their main object and abandon altogether their restrictive 
policies. But I consider that production is the business of the 
employer, and that, if a union turns itself mainly to production, it 
can do so only by becoming its own employer—that is, by becoming 
a codperative society. 

As a matter of fact, modern trade unionism is a survival of all 
kinds of experiments in organization, including coéperation, poli- 
tics, and joint membership of employers and workmen; and it has 
survived only to the extent that it has chosen to enforce policies 
that restrict the employer. Labor has never been able to compete 
with the employer, as codperation requires. Those coéperative 
societies which have succeeded, like the coopers and molders, have 
done so by becoming employers, and are now simply successful cor- 
porations employing hired labor. Those which have failed did so 
only after leaving behind them a wake of wreckage of other wage 
earners hired by regular employers; for they kept their heads 
above water only by generously failing to pay themselves full 
wages in order that they might cut prices, and thereby they weak- 
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ened the ability of competing employers to pay full wages. Thus 
a labor organization that devotes itself to production travels a 
disastrous circle. It fails, whether it succeeds or fails. 

Conscious of the futility of trying to cope with the employer on 
his own ground, modern trade unionism contents itself with trying 
to tie his hands. Its policies are necessarily restrictive. If it can- 
not prevent the employer from doing as he pleases at some point 
or other, it is something besides a trade union. The real questions 
are, whether its restrictions are injurious or beneficial? to whom? 
and who is to decide? 

Again, it is sometimes charged that unions are organized mainly 
to foment trouble, especially strikes. The fact is, that unions came 
into existence after periods of strikes, and were thought by work- 
men to be the means of getting their demands without strikes. The 
modern idea of a permanent trade union is coincident with the ideas 
of negotiation, arbitration and finally of trade agreements, with 
their permanent joint boards and periodic joint conventions for 
tue settlement of differences. Experience has shown that it has 
not been difficult to win strikes in periods of prosperity, but it has 
been impossible to retain the fruits. Consequently, to the exper- 
ienced unionist, the preservation of his union has come to be more 
important than winning strikes.’ And nearly all of the restrictive 
policies of which complaint is made spring from the effort to pre- 
serve the union. The irrepressible conflict, therefore, if there is 
one, between unionism and scientific management, will be found at 
the points where management weakens the solidarity of unionism. 
Other points of conflict are incidental. These are irrepressible. 
The real question here is this: Can scientific management deal 
scientifically with organizations as well as individuals? Is there 
a science of industrial organization as well as a science of engineer- 
ing details ? 

The history of the stove molders and stove foundrymen will 
assist us.“ Long before management became a science the stove 
foundrymen had practiced its principles. For forty years, prior 
to 1890, they were working out the problem of efficiency details. 


* This conviction first became dominant in labor organizations in the decade of 
the fifties, both in England and the United States. See Documentary History 
of American Industrial Society, vols. 7 and 8, period of 1840-1860. (Cleveland: 


A. H. Clark Co. 1910.) 
?See Bulletin of Labor, No. 62, Jan., 1906, U. S. Bureau of Labor, article by 
Commons and Frey on “Conciliation in the Stove Industry.” 
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Competition forced them to learn by experiment and to spread by 
imitation what science learns by observation and measurement, and 
spreads by propaganda. They learned to subdivide labor so that 
a three-dollar man would be kept on three-dollar work and never 
be permitted to turn his hand to what a dollar man could do. They 
had, of course, some crudities which science would eliminate, such 
as piece rates instead of premiums, prizes and bonuses; but these 
differences I consider unessential, for they agreed on the essential 
thing of playing on the motives of individual workmen to stimu- 
late output, regardless of the effect on other workmen and other 
employers. The consequence was, that for forty years every step 
towards greater efficiency and greater output per man brought a 
cut in prices of stoves; and every cut in the price of stoves took 
away by so much the employers’ reward for efficiency; every loss 
of profit forced employers to cut the piece rates of wages; every 
cut in piece rates forced the wage-earners to greater output for 
the same earnings; and so on, around the vicious circle of futile 
efficiency. 

Now, that circle is very familiar to wage-earners in every busi- 
ness. It is so familiar that they take it as a matter of course, and 
therefore usually fail to state their case against efficiency, or their 
case for restrictions; just as it might not occur to them to explain 
an aeroplane disaster by the attraction of gravitation. Even where 
monopoly or special privilege prevails, and competition does not 
force friendly employers into the ranks of hostile employers, the 
thing that is equally plain is the infinite capacity of bonds and 
stocks to absorb every gain from the efficiency of labor. The sugar 
trust, the steel trust, and other trusts that might be mentioned, are 
not hopeful inducements to wage-earners to take an interest in 
scientific increase of output. Fear and greed may coerce exertion, 
but somewhere along the road ahead of them, they see the bonus 
foreman, the profit-sharing superintendent and the absentee stock- 
holder ready to relieve them of their increased product. 

As regards the stove molders, they tried coéperation as early as 
1847 and often thereafter, in the vain endeavor to avoid strikes. 
Along with this they became the most persistently violent and re- 
strictive of all labor organizations, or rather of all attempts to 
form a permanent organization. To prevent employers from cut- 
ting piece rates and to build up a compact union, they established 
the rules that apprentices should be limited; that no man should be 
allowed to work with the aid of helpers; that no man should be al- 
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lowed to earn more than a fixed wage set by the union. And then, 
to enforce these rules, they fined and expelled the violators and es- 
tablished and violently enforced the other rule that union men 
should not be allowed to work with non-union men. Finally, this 
anarchy of individual efficiency brought its correction in the form 
ofa representative government in control of the industry. This is 
the trade-agreement, or joint conference system, that has preserved 
industrial peace in the stove foundry business for over twenty 
years. It governs the employer as firmly as the employee. The em- 
ployer who cuts a piece-rate is expelled from the employers’ asso- 
ciation and is left alone to defend himself against the union. The 
union has removed its restrictions on output, and every man is left 
to earn as much as he wishes, without the fear of menacing his own 
or others’ wages. It required some fifteen years of the agreement 
system to bring about this final result, so inveterate and abiding 
had been the distrust by the union of the employer’s power and 
will to restrain himself from seizing upon the efficiency earnings. 
Many of the other rules of this interesting system of industrial or- 
ganization are worth while to the student of industrial efficiency. 
Throughout these rules run the two conflicting principles—effi- 
ciency and restriction—both of them brought into a kind of equi- 
librium by the higher principle of organization. 

I do not mean to say that the trade agreement system of the 
stove industry is the only form of organization that scientific 
study and ingenuity can work out for modern industry. Nor do I 
mean to say that in that system they have themselves as yet 
worked out all of the problems and yoked organization to efficiency 
so that they will always run lovingly together; nor that the con- 
sumer will not ultimately demand a voice in their councils. Nor do 
I mean to say that efficiency engineers are not taking into account 
the problems of organization as well as individual output, nor 
that the hostility of unions is a discriminating and reasoning hos- 
tility. What I do mean to say is this: the employer’s business, as 
business now goes on, is to attend to the increase of efficiency ; the 
wage-earner’s business is to sell himself to do the employer’s bid- 
ding for a period of time. The two interests are necessarily con- 
flicting. Open conflict can be avoided in three ways: by the domin- 
ation of the employer, as in the steel trust today; by the domina- 
tion of the union, as in the iron industry prior to the Homestead 
strike; by the equal dominion of the two interests, as in the stove- 
foundry business today. The first and second methods do not 
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solve the problem; they suppress it. The third meets it in the same 
way that similar conflicts are met in the region of politics, namely, 
a constitutional form of organization representing the interests 
affected, with mutual veto, and therefore with progressive com- 
promises as conflicts arise. 

These are certain general bearings of the question. They in- 
dicate the fields for investigation. It is the business of science to 
work out the details and to combine details into workable systems. 
I have suggested the comparison of the early empirical systems of 
efficiency with the modern scientific systems. The modern sys- 
tems are certainly a great advance on the early ones. All of the 
systems have this in common, that they recognize the principle of 
a minimum wage, which the old theory of wages disregarded. Here 
it seems that the long struggle of organized labor has received 
the sanction of science, and that the principle of efficiency is to be 
abandoned when it is not adequate to support the standard of liv- 
ing. The unions have contended that the minimum wage is not 
the same as a maximum. They permit the employer to pay more 
than the minimum if he wishes to do so. Now comes the scientific 
engineer and takes them at their word and does it in such a pre- 
cise and mathematical way that there can be no doubt of his de- 
votion to truth. It seems illogical in the unions to stand out 
against a system so carefully based on what they themselves have 
fought so long to get. Perhaps their ground of dislike is only 
sentimental. Indeed they do not like the engineer’s quite imperson- 
al methods of investigation and recommendation. They know that 
he is hired by the employer to advise him how to get the greatest 
output at the least cost. The engineer studies how to economize 
the forces of nature embodied in physical capital and the forces 
of human nature embodied in men. He can hardly make the 
same distinction between the two that the workman makes. The 
stop-watch, the special slide rule, the speedometer, the time-testing 
laboratory, have the same use applied to both. The “fatigue 
curve” is unfeelingly figured out so as to show the speed at which 
each human machine should rué in order to insure its longest life 
and greatest efficiency. 

The older theory of labor, when the merchant was in control, 
was resented by the workman as a commodity theory, for it looked 
upon the price of labor as governed by demand and supply, like the 
price of anything else. The engineer’s theory is rather a machin- 
ery theory, for it looks upon labor as an ingenious and necessary 
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device, governed, indeed, not by laws of physics but by laws of 
psychology. This device has certain fixed charges which must be 
met in the fashion of maintenance, repairs and depreciation, by a 
minimum wage to support a standard of living. Over or under 
this, each individual differs from others, not perhaps in load, slip- 
page, friction and other physical details which machinery takes 
over, but in the psychological motives that induce attention, con- 
tinuity, watchfulness. Compensation is the inducement that 
evokes these motives, and compensation should be as nicely ad- 
justed to each detail of psychology and effort as is the adjustment 
of an electric current to the machine it is fed into. The black- 
smith’s bonus should be greater than the machinist’s because the 
blacksmith has to be induced to carry a greater load. And it is 
by nice experiment and comparison that the precise point is de- 
termined where the maximum ratio of output to ingo lies. 

This theory and this practice are certainly more illuminating 
and hopeful than the commodity theory, but somehow they still 
lack something needed to arouse the approbation of the man in- 
vestigated. 

I am inclined to think that the lacking thing in the theory is 
the fact that it will be the employer, the foreman, the superintend- 
ent, and not the scientific engineer, who will carry it out in prac- 
tice. The minimum wage is not so much a conclusion of science 
as an adjustment to circumstances. It represents the balance of 
two forces that are continually changing. If the wage contract 
were an ordinary contract enforceable at law, the engineer might 
install his system, tie it up, and then go away until the contract 
ran out. But the wage contract is practically a new contract 
every morning. The employee can quit, and the employer can 
discharge him, at any moment. The new employee may be taken 
on, or the old one taken back, at a different rate. Even without 
a conscious purpose to violate the promise, a period of unemploy- 
ment is certain to break the connection between old and new em- 
ployees, old and new contracts. If there is no authority and no 
bargaining power able to require that the new contract shall run 


the same as the old one, only good faith and self-interest will be 
left to decide it. This is as much as to say that the union man 
cannot conceive of a minimum wage without a union or a statute 


to enforce it. 
he minimum wage indicates as its counterpart a system of 
extra pay for greater efficiency The attitude of unions toward 
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the bonus system is hostile. Strong unions even stake their ex- 
istence on forcing the issue against it. Even the Locomotive 
Engineers, the least chargeable of all unions with restrictive poli- 
cies, required the Santa Fe Railroad officials to abandon it after 
a few months’ trial. At the conference when this decision was 
reached, the heads of the organization avowed their willingness to 
coéperate, but said “so far as this prize system that you have 
at the present time, we are all afraid of it. We are afraid of the 
principle behind it.” And he added in regard to the machinists, 
who had been defeated in their strike against the system, “I do 
not believe, had the old class of men remained here with their or- 
ganization, that it ever would have been possible for you to put 
the bonus system in among the machinists in your shops.”* This 
attitude of the engineers, the most favorable of all unions toward 
the policies of their employers, standing by the Santa Fe railroad 
for three or four years while it defeated the machinists and in- 
stalled the system in its machine shops, but ready to invite the 
fate of the machinists in order to get rid of the same system ap- 
plied to themselves, is conclusive of the hostile attitude of organ- 
ized labor. In this case also, the engineers were standing against 
the least objectionable form which the bonus system has taken. 
It was not the form but the “principle behind it” that they re- 
sisted. 

Reduced to its last analysis, the “principle” of the bonus sys- 
tem is the principle of individual bargaining instead of union bar- 
gaining. Union bargaining means more than the formal negotia- 
tions at the time when the schedule of wages is made up. It means 
continuous oversight of each individual contract, and ability to 
require that it conform to the schedule. Its machinery must be 
something like that of a purchasing department with its testing 
laboratory to determine whether each delivery of goods comes up 
to the specifications. The fear of the unionist is the fear that 
his organization cannot cope with the infinite number of little 
variations from the schedule, or with variations that the schedule 
does not provide for. 

The different bonus schemes differ materially in the degree to 
which they permit these variations. The earlier ones of Taylor, 
Halsey, Rowan* and others, differed but little from piece work. 

® Machinists’ Journal, Dec., 1910. 


*See description of earlier systems in Economic Studies of American Eco- 
nomic Association, vol. 1; also Commons, Trade Unionism, p. 274. 
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A bonus was figured on each piece above the standard number of 
pieces expected for the minimum wage. On certain days or 
pieces the man might make a bonus; on other days or pieces he 
would make less than the expected number. This close calcula- 
tion works out into something like a task system, for the man who 
does not make a bonus is more expensive than others and is the 
first to lose his job. On the other hand those who make bonuses 
set the standards for comparison with others. In this way each 
individual is continually carrying on a bargain with his foreman, 
setting up his record of output as the claim on his job, while 
competition forces all to meet him with as good a bargain. The 
later systems, especially the Emerson cumulative system, elimi- 


nate the accidents and fluctuations of the earlier systems by 
figuring the bonus on a man’s entire work for a month, rather 
than on each separate job or piece.® But they retain, of course, 
the essential feature of the individual bargain. 

How difficult it is for a union to cope with these individual 
differences may be seen even in the collective bargaining of the 
strongest unions. The employers argue from the record of, say, 
the ten best men, and the employees from the record of the ten 
poorest men. The place where the minimum wage, or the piece 
rate, or the bonus rate, shall be placed, is partly a matter of 
evidence, partly a trial of strength. The evidence is seldom con- 
clusive and, since laborers generally are the aggressive party, seek- 
ing higher wages, shorter hours and better conditions, the evi- 
dence is not enough to carry their point. This is a reason why 
arbitration by a disinterested third party is distasteful to them. 
And, since each side puts up only its strongest evidence, neither 
can be trusted to act on the evidence of the other, however scien- 
tific, except when confronted by equal bargaining power of the 
other. Even the exact methods of the efficiency engineer are only 
a more precise form of evidence and are not enough to settle a 
question which turns so much on matters of opinion and feeling 
governed by the bargaining power of the parties. To the extent 
that the individual bargain enters, the laborers, as a whole, are 
not able to make advance against the employer’s defensive posi- 
tion. It is this fact, that so much depends on bargaining, and 
that bargaining is the daily contact of employer and employee, 
whereas efficiency records and standards are merely data for com- 

* See description of Emerson’s system i 


n Engineering Magazine, series of 
articles, 1910-11. 
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parisons in bargaining, that gives occasion for the efficiency engi- 
neer often to explain the failure of his system by the “failure of 
employers to act on his recommendations.” The fundamental de- 
fect is the failure to investigate, first the bargaining relations ; 
then to organize these relations in such a way that conflicts of 
opinion and interest will be furnished a channel for expression and 
compromise; and then, last of all, to work out the standards and 
records under the direction of and subordinate to this organiza- 
tion of the bargaining relations. I do not pretend to say how 
this shall be done. It also is a matter for investigation in each 
case. I only contend that the individual bargain should be elimi- 
nated as far as possible and the collective bargain substituted. 

Trade unionists, in this matter, are not different from non- 
unionists. The trade-unionist has merely secured power to do 
what the others would like to have done. I know of one huge 
“trust” which succeeded long ago in driving out organized labor, 
but which finds in all of its shops an inexplicable arrangement 
that prevents any man from earning more than a certain amount 
of money at piece rates. Perhaps scientific management and the 
bonus system would break down this apparent conspiracy, but I 
should expect it to recover after the men became familiar with 
the new devices. Nothing is more surprising often to employers 
and the merely scientific man, than the unanimity with which thou- 
sands of unorganized laborers will suddenly turn out on strike at 
the call of a few hundred organized laborers. It is their desperate 
recognition that the day of individual bargains is gone for them. 
And it would seem that a great corporation, representing thou- 
sands of stockholders speaking through one man, might be able 
to anticipate unionism by finding some means of scientific organi- 
zation of labor before installing scientific management. In lieu 
of this, they wait until a union is formed, and then complain that 
it is hostile to efficiency. The example of the stove molders, which 
JT have given, shows that their hostility to efficiency is the hostility 
to methods that take them at a disadvantage in their power of 
protecting themselves. When once they are guaranteed assurance, 
as in the foundry business, that this will not be done, they respond 
as reasonably as other people. 

There are many attractive and important contributions which 
the efficiency engineers are making towards the solution of labor 
problems. Their careful study of the human element in production 
is notable, appearing in the greatest variety of applications under 
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the name of “welfare work.” They are bringing forward issues 
that merely obstructive unionism will be compelled to meet in a 
spirit of coéperation or else go down. On the other hand, it is an 
uninformed opinion that persists in holding that the opposition of 
organized labor to industrial efficiency is merely obstructive and 
unreasoning. Organized labor is rather the organized expression 
of what labor in general would express if organized. To meet the 
avowed hostility of organized labor is to meet the instinctive hos- 


tility of nearly all labor, based on experience. It is not enough 
merely to adopt clever devices of compensation designed to sepa- 
rate laborers into individual bargaining units, for it is exactly this 
separation that competitive conditions are forcing laborers, as 
well as capitalists, to overcome. It is also necessary to adopt 


methods that will recognize the mutuality and solidarity of labor 
and to convert this craving for harmony and mutual support, as 
well as the impulse of individual ambition, into a productive asset. 
Joun R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsir 
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RATES FOR PUBLIC UTILITIES 


With all the attention that has been paid by business men, econ- 
omists and the public generally to the problems of classification, 
discrimination and the structure of tariffs in the railroad business, 
it is rather surprising how little attention has until lately been paid 
to these same problems occuring in our so-called “public utilities.” 
The situations are fundamentally alike. In each case there are 
large “overhead expenses” to be met, and met in whatever way 
may be most just, least burdensome and so gauged as to let the 
plant do a maximum amount of useful work for the public—up to 
the limit of its capacity, if possible. 

In each case a uniform rate—so much per ton per mile, or per 
kilowatt-hour, etc., would be sure to be wrong from all these points 
of view. It would lay burdens on some out of just proportion to 
the costs they occasion,’ and would fail to develop much useful bus- 
iness.* Yet in only one type of public utility, viz., electric light and 
power plants—has this problem been generally worked out to any- 
thing approaching a clean-cut solution. Customers are classified 
and charges for different uses and rates of use of current vary sci- 
entifically, or, at least, systematically. But gas is still sold by the 
thousand feet, and the telephone service has still as its points of 
departure the flat rate which takes no account of amount of ser- 
vice rendered, and the call toll which takes account of nothing 
else. 

How can this state of things be explained? How account for 
the failure of these businesses to do what the electricity business 
has done, and what railways did long before, namely, to break 
away from uniform rates and substitute rates based more accurate- 
ly on cost, or allowing for commercial conditions? There are a 
number of very evident reasons. In the first place, the products 
or services sold are homogeneous, and so anything but a uniform 
rate seems prima facie unreasonable to most people, much more so 
than the classifying of articles of freight as this is done by a rail- 
road. All consumers use the same gas, and usually for the same 
purpose—lighting. Other uses have until rather recently been of 


See case in re Menominee and Marinette Light & Traction Co., heard in 
1909 by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 3 W. R. C. R., 778, 822, 826, 904, 
905. 

?In re Application Manitowoc Gas Co. 3 W. R. C. R., 163, 175. In re Ap- 
plication Medford Light & Heating Co. 2 W. R. C. R., 424. 
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minor importance and are still primarily domestic. Electricity is 
more varied in its uses, furnishing power to manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments under many different circumstances, and 
often at different voltages. So that in this respect it is perhaps 
natural that electric utilities should take the lead in differentiating 
their rates. 

In the second place, the matter has attracted no great and vital 
interest. It is not so important as the railroad question. Discrim- 
inations may cause injustice between individuals, but they have no 


power to pervert the whole workings of industrial competition, to 
settle who should win and who should lose, regardless of fitness ; 
they cannot present some towns with a career of growth and pros- 


perity and condemn others to relative stagnation. Considering our 
easygoing American habit, our proneness to let well enough alone 
in such matters and even to let abuses alone if they are not too bad, 


it is not strange that we should have failed to spend time and effort 
in trying to improve on the systems of flat and uniform rates for 
gas and telephone service. And, finally, the subject is so technical 
as to be on first sight forbidding to the layman, including the 
student of economic affairs. He who would study this question, 
if not educated in the business itself, must learn new meanings for 
such simple words as “service” and “demand,” to say nothing of 


“connected load,” “load factor,” etc. Such a beginning hardly en- 
tices the average mind to further study, so that these questions 
must largely be confined to insiders—those in the trade. 

And yet few would be inclined to deny that such study is well 
worth while, or that there is here a chance for improvement that 
would repay all the cost of the endeavor and leave a satisfactory 
surplus in more effective use of the equipment devoted to the ser- 
vice of the public. At least one person prominent in both the gas 
and electricity businesses, Mr. H. L. Doherty, has recorded his 


belief in the following terms:* ‘Perhaps no other one factor has 
contributed so much to the success of the electrical business as the 
study of the rate problem.” And further, “To a very large ex- 
tent this improvement in the electrical business has been to the 


detriment of the gas business, and that fact alone should have 
brought the rate problem forcibly to the attention of the gas com- 


panies.” And this in spite of the fact that the electrical business 
*From a paper read before a recent meeting of the Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation in Boston. The pape timulating, and contains an extensive bibli- 


ography. 
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has by no means reached perfection in this respect: has, in fact, 
“only reached the point of what might be termed acute interest.” 
In judging of the truth of this estimate it is natural to make some 
allowance for the enthusiasm of one who has been a pioneer in the 
reform he is describing, but, even so, the case is a strong one. 

However complicated the question of rates may be in practice, 
the basic ideas are quite simple, and reduceable to two big prin- 
ciples: justice, and the most efficient use of the plant. Justice re- 
quires that every consumer or class of consumers should pay all 
the expenses for which that consumer or group is responsible, pro- 
vided, of course, the responsibility can be satisfactorily traced. 
But even if this is not entirely possible, the second principle fur- 
nishes a rule that is very like it in its results, although it is most 
easily expressed in a negative form. If consumers can make extra 
demands on the utility without paying as much as the extra ex- 
pense they are causing, they are likely to make wastefully large de- 
mands on it, as in the case of telephones with unlimited service.* 
But any consumers who cannot make extra use of the utility with- 
out paying many times more than the extra expense they would 
be causing, will skimp their use, and the tendency will be to 
keep the central plant in wasteful idleness, as in the case of tele- 
phones paying so much per call.> In the one case the consumer 
saves nothing by being frugal, and in the other case he saves several 
times as much as the company does. 

If we suppose that these telephone systems are in use side by 
side, and that there could be substituted a scheme that would put 
them on the same basis and make extra calls cost every subscriber 
about as much as they cost the company, then the flat-rate sub- 
scribers would tend to go without some of their most useless calls, 
while the others would use their instruments more freely, and the 
net result would be a considerable increase in the benefit of the ser- 
vice to the consumers, while the company could secure the neces- 
sary income out of rates which were, in proportion to benefits 
rendered, lower. From this we get two rules, of which the first is 
that consumers should be able to enlarge their consumption at rates 
bearing a just proportion to the low direct cost of such enlarged 
use of the plant, so that for extra service rendered beyond the 
minimum amount which most consumers would naturally use in 


“Example used by Mr. Doherty in paper on Rates cited above. 


*See also In re Application of Medford Light & Heating Co., 2 W. R. C. R., 
424, 
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any case, the rates should normally be lower than the average unit 
charge. This leaves room for making the total burden on some 
consumers heavier than on others, in proportion to the cost of the 
service; in fact, the attempt to develop the use of a utility plant 


to its fullest capacity may and often does lead to the familiar 
policy of charging what the traffic will bear, without regard to 
cost except as a minimum limit.® This is a second, or corollary 
rule developed out of the main principle of maximum use of the 
plant. 

As it is only in the electricity utilities that we find any ap- 


proach to systematic development of these principles into systems 


of rates, it will be well to describe the ways in which rates are actu- 
ally fixed in this industry, and afterward to go on to the question 
of possible adaptations of the same rules to the needs of the gas 
and telephone businesses 

The bottom fact in any such system is naturally the analysis 
of costs, and a complicated business it is. Costs are of course di- 
vided into the operating expenses and the “fixed charges,” but this, 
after all, is not the most important thing in rate-fixing. The in- 
quiry of real significance with regard to any outlay, capital or cur- 
rent, is, what is it caused by and with what does it vary, if at all? 
In an ideal system, every item of cost must be pigeonholed under its 
proper cause, and these causes must be quantities that can be 
measured, divided among consumers and used as a basis of rates; 
and they must, above all else, be simple. The answer to such an 
inquiry cuts across the first division and makes a new one, in which 
capital and current outlays rub elbows with each other. Thus in 


figuring for a water plant th 


outlays that vary roughly with the 
capacity of the consumers’ individual equipment or “service,” we 
find under this one heading the “fixed” items of interest and depre- 
ciation on the consumer’s service, the “variable” item of mainte- 


nance of this service, and the further expenses of meter-reading, 
which are pure operating costs.‘ It goes without saying that the 
kernel of the question is the sharing of the fixed costs: taxes, in- 


terest and depreciation on the various parts of the plant. And 
here the first lesson of experience seems to be that any close ap- 
proach to a perfect system, while it might be possible, would be 
too intricate, difficult and expensive for any practical use. Any 
* Payne et al. v. W fel. Co, 4 W. R. C. R., 1, 57. State Journal Printing 
Co. et al. rv. Madison G & Electric Co., 4 W. C. R., 501, 671. 
* Dick et al. v. Madison Water Commissioners, 5 W. R. C. R., 766. 
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working system is a compromise, and so gives room for difference 
of opinion and controversy that is practically unlimited. 

First, there is the central plant. The size of this is determined 
by the need of being able to meet the largest demand that may be 
made on it at any one time, and not by the average rate of output, 
which is considerably less. Now, on the cost or “responsibility” 
theory, how should this be shared among the consumers? Should 
the company find out at just what rate each consumer was actu- 
ally using his service at the “peak,” or moment of heaviest de- 
mand, during the last year, and use that as a standard? Aside 
from the injustice of such a measurement, it would be “manifestly 
impossible.”* No one can know just how much current each 
individual customer was taking at, say, five o’clock on the particu- 
lar December afternoon when the total output per hour chanced 
to reach its maximum. 

The real question to be settled is, it would seem, not the chance 
coincidence of the past, but the probabilities for the future. Ac- 
cording to such data as can be had, what share is each consumer 
likely to have in the demands which may in the future tax the 
capacity of the plant? The evidence bearing on this includes 
various items. The company may measure his maximum rate of 
consumption by “demand meters,” if such are in use. Another 
evidence, easier to obtain, is the maximum rate at which he might 
use current, or, simply, the capacity of his individual fixtures or 
“service.” To this factor the term “connected load” is given in 
the electricity business. Or they may measure the maximum de- 
mands of considerable classes of consumers, and find how far short 
this falls of the sum total of the “connected loads.” By this means 
the responsibility of a class would be measured by its actual max- 
imum demand; that of individuals in the class as compared to each 
other would normally be measured by their maximum possible de- 
mand or “connected load.” 

In this matter of estimating responsibility for investment, the 
electricity and telephone utilities have one complication which the 
others escape. They must produce the service at the instant it 
is consumed, and they cannot store it. This means that they must 
run at part capacity most of the day for the sake of a momen- 
tary peak, while the gas plant can run steadily through the day, 


* Report of St. Louis Public Service Commission on Rates for Electric Light 
and Power, Appendix B, p. 4. 
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storing the gas, so that the “peak” it has to allow for is the aver- 
age of a whole day. As a result, a central gas plant may run, 
perhaps, at 60 per cent of its capacity on the average,” while the 
efficiency factor of an electric utility may be 25 per cent or less.’® 
This is not only an advantage in efficiency of operation, but it 
makes the rate question simpler, for there is no need to trouble 
about the time of day at which the service is taken, whereas this 
question may become an important one to an electric light and 
power plant. If a consumer agreed not to use current at the time 
of day, about five o’clock usually, at which the heaviest demand 
was likely to come, he would, on the cause theory, be freed from 
all responsibility for the capital cost of the central plant (though 
not of the distributing system). 

But the central plant is not the only capital outlay. The dis- 
tributing system is also a material item, and the burden of fixed 
charges on this part of the equipment would, on a strict respon- 
sibility basis, fall differently from that of the central plant. Here 
the cost to serve a consumer varies with his distance from the 
plant; moreover the maximum demands which determine the size 
and capacity of the various mains and branches are not likely to 
come at the same time of the day as the peak of the central plant, 
nor to bear equal ratios to the connected loads of the consumers 
whom they serve. 

Enough has been said to show that it is beyond the bounds of 
human possibility to allow for everything. But need an ideal 
system attempt to allow for everything? It seems that the correct- 
ness of the various peak responsibility theories rests on one as- 
sumption, one which must often be contrary to fact, viz., that the 
peak load does actually tax the full capacity of the plant, or is 
liable to do so at some time in the near future. If this be true, 
then each consumer may justly be held for his proportionate 
share. But if the plant is more than big enough to handle the 
peak load under existing circumstances, then the situation changes. 
The unused capacity is a waste, and if any new customers could 
be induced to buy at a price yielding something over the extra cost 
of serving them, the result would be gain for all concerned, even 
though the new classes of consumers paid less than the old. What- 
ever little the new consumers did contribute to meeting fixed ex- 
penses would be so much clear gain, enabling the rates of the old 

*H. L. Doherty, Rates, op. cit., p. 8 


® Report of St. Louis Public Service Commission, op. cit., p. 6. 
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consumers to be just so much lower than if the differential rates 
had not been established. This principle is so familiar as applied 
to the classifying of freight by railways that it needs no elabora- 
ation here, except to say that concessions need to be subject to 
much the same limitations of reason and justice in the one case as 
in the other. In short, then, the rule of peak responsibility would 
seem to hold strictly only for plants which are likely, at the peak, 
to be run at or near their full capacity, while just in proportion 
as the capacity of a plant is ahead of its probable peak demand, 
it is natural and legitimate to make concessions on the principle 
of “what the traffic will bear,” 
and harmful discriminations. 
There is a real conflict between the system of cost and that of 


care being taken to avoid unjust 


“value of service” or “charging what the traffic will bear,” and 
the issue would seem to hang, in any given case, on the question 
whether the capacity of the plant is ahead of the demand, and how 
far ahead. The natural course of evolution is, first, a stage in 
which the plant is built for a future demand, not yet developed. In 
this stage the average rate must be high, and differentials based 
on what the traffic will bear have a considerable legitimate place. 
Then follows a stage of increasing demand, approaching nearer 
and nearer the full capacity of the plant. This lessens unit costs, 
and the average rate should normally be reduced, by levelling 
those charges which yield the highest earnings down toward the 
level of the lower ones, which were made to stimulate business. 
And, finally, when approximately the full capacity of the plant is 
reached, the differentials of the old type should have disappeared, 
and there should be left a system based on cost or responsibility. 
According to the foregoing theory, it is wrong for a company or a 
regulating body to prescribe an ironclad system of cost rates with- 
out regard to the traffic density, so to speak, as a factor which may 
justify departures from cost. Another conclusion is, that, inas- 
much as a cost system of charges is an evolution from a value 
system, the final result cannot be expected to be completely, dog- 
matically accurate, but rather of the nature of a compromise. 
Let us see to what results this compromise between theory and 
practice has actually led in the electrical business. 

The result of experience has been to eliminate the element of 
distance from the central station, and all other superfine factors," 
and to put all expenses into one of three classes: those which vary 

"H. L. Doherty, Rates, op. cit., p. 10. 
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approximately with the number of consumers; those which vary 
maximum rate at which current is taken; 


approximately with tl 
and those wh’*h vary approximately with the amount of current 
used. This division into “consumer,” “demand” and “output” 
expenses is often further simplified by leaving out the consumer ex- 
pense as a separate category, and, indeed this was the form used 
by the earlier pioneers in the development of rate theories.’* The 
details of the process of apportioning the expenses into these 
classes are matters of practical accounting, beyond the scope of 
the present study 

The first two steps in the making of a cost-schedule, then, are 
first, to divide the expenses, and second, to settle on a way of de- 
termining the individual consumer’s share of the capacity expenses. 
This may be done, as already outlined, by measuring the con- 
sumer’s maximum demand, and charging him a fraction of the 
total capacity expense equal to the ratio his maximum demand 
bears to the sum of the maximum demands of all consumers, or, 


expressed mathematic lly 


total capacity expense  individual’s maximum demand 


sum of individuals’ maximum demands. 


This might be modified by introducing the same factor in both 


total capacity expense dividual’s maximum simultaneous demand 


maximum de 


maximum simulta is demand sum of individuals’ maximum 
demands 


But if on account of the single consumers’ peak demands coming at 
different times, the sum of them all were, for instance, four times as 
great as the peak demand made at any time on the central plant, 
then the second fraction reduces to 14, and the whole expression 
to the following: 


total capacity expense individual’s maximum demand 


maximum simultaneous demand 4 


Where the individual consumer’s maximum demand cannot be 


7H. L. Doherty, Rates, op. cit., p. 10 
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measured, for lack of suitable meters or because it would not pay 
to install them, other ways of calculating responsibility become 
necessary.'* Here the maximum demand can be actually meas- 
ured only for considerable classes of consumers, and the amount to 
be borne by the class as a whole can be found in the same way as 
that shown above for individuals. Then this must be divided 
among the members of the class, either equally, or else in propor- 
tion to their connected loads, on the assumption that, within the 
class, the maximum demands are in proportion to the total capac- 
ity of their “services” or individual fixtures for use of light or 
power. 

A third possible way, simpler but less. just than the above, is to 
go on the assumption that the capacity costs should be shared in 
proportion to connected loads, without regarding the fact that 
some classes of consumers regularly use at certain times the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of their connected load, while others never 
use more than a fraction of it at any one time.'* 

Residences, for instance, never as a class put as heavy a strain 
on the plant in proportion to the capacity of their fixtures as do 
other classes of consumers. Thus in making tentative calculations 
for the city of St. Louis, the trial rates which were obtained on 
a basis of connected load were, for residences, over ten times as 
high per kilowatt-hour as for the municipal consumption, and be- 
tween four and five times as high as the rate for business light. 
On the basis of their actual shares in responsibility for the peak de- 
mand, residence rates were less than three times as high as muni- 
cipal, and only about seventy per cent higher than business 

From this showing of discrepancy and of discrimination caused 
by using as a base the entire connected load, such discriminations 
bearing heavily on the residence consumers whose connected load 
gives an exaggerated measure of their real demand on the plant’s 
capacity, it would seem that so far as practicable the more im- 
portant classes of consumers should have their burdens based on 
measurements of their actual class demands. Within the classes, 
the connected load would seem to be the best practicable basis for 
distributing the class-burden to individuals, except in cases where 


% Report St. Louis Public Service Commission, op. cit., Appendix B, pp. 3-17. 


* Report of St. Louis Public Service Commission, op. cit., Appendix C, Table 
I. 


% See table cited above. 
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these would be so nearly alike that a mere equal sharing of the bur- 
den would do at least approximate justice. 
The above treatment gives a bare outline, without going far 


into the mathematical formulae involved, of the currently accepted 
methods of locating responsibility for capacity expenses. This 


theory is not universally agreed in, however; in fact it has been 
vigorously combated in the recent report to the St. Louis Public 
Service Commission by the commission’s chief engineer.'® 


These documents present, in contrast to the cause or responsi- 
bility theory elaborated above, the use or benefit theory of adjust- 


ing these burdens. First, it is claimed that none of the above 
methods give an accurate measure of responsibility for investment, 


and, secondly, that such responsibility is not the only proper meas- 
ure by which these costs should be divided. On the contrary, the 


principle of value of service dictates, first, a general policy of 
charging according to benefit received, measured by amount con- 


sumed (which would lead to uniform rates per kilowatt-hour), 
and second, miscellaneous concessions based on expediency (or 
what the traffic will bear). Actual rates, then, cannot be calcu- 
lated by any one formula, but should be compromises between 
cost-formula rates, uniform or use-formula rates, and rates gov- 
erned by mere expediency, such “as may be arrived at by judgment 
alone.” 

This proposition, as will be seen, corresponds closely to the 
position taken in an earlier paragraph of the present paper, name- 
ly, that expediency should properly be considered when the peak 
load does not tax the full capacity of the plant, and that the 
weight given it should normally be in proportion to the extent of 
. the plant’s idleness. If this be one of the chief considerations 
which “judgment” would weigh, then the writer can agree fully to 
the proposition of the St. Louis report. But when the plant is, 
at times at least, running at full capacity, the argument against 
the “responsibility” principle at once loses force. It is even 
possible to argue that expedienc y itself dictates the use of “cost” 
rates. To make this plain, let us suppose as the St. Louis report 
does, that the hours of the day are separated as if they were 
different persons, and the peak hour is charged with all the capa- 
c'ty costs and the others with none. This supposition was made in 
order to show the unfairness of such charges, and it is effective 


* Report of St. Louis Public Service Commission, op. cit., Appendices B and 
Cc. 
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to the purpose. But how about the expediency of such a policy? 
What would be the practical effect of it if it could be carried out? 
Would not the natural result be to cause the peak hour to be 
avoided as much as possible, and other hours chosen until the peak 
was virtually no longer a single hour or fraction of an hour, but 
instead there was a fairly steady rate of use, covering a consider- 
able part of the day and without any short-time maximum worth 
mentioning? Instead of a peak there would be a plateau wide 
enough to bear without crumbling the weight of the capacity ex- 
penses. And would not this result in more efficient use of the 
plant without arbitrary personal discrimination; and is not this 
the highest kind of “‘erpediency”? In short, would not a perfect 
cost system be also a perfectly expedient one, if the necessary 
data could be gathered? Certainly cost is the basis of expediency, 
and certainly any approach to uniform rates must seriously ham- 
per development of both of these principles. To this extent the 
writer is in disagreement with the St. Louis report. 

The further criticism that none of the methods described gives 
an accurate measure of responsibility, would seem to be too purely 
a logical counsel of perfection, resting on a premise which itself 
falls short of the perfect standard. This premise is that, in fol- 
lowing the cause theory, the capacity costs should be divided ac- 
cording to share in the peak load on the central plant. To this 
the writer cannot agree, because (as mentioned above), much of 
the capacity expense is for the various mains and branches of the 
distributing system, and the peak loads on these do not corres- 
pond to the peak of the central plant, either in time or in ratio 
to the average rate of use. Any assignment of these costs on one 
simple basis is necessarily a compromise between the various peak 
demands of the various groups which determine the amount to be 
invested in the different parts of the plant. And the compromise 
represented by the more generally accepted methods would seem to 
be as good as practical utility calls for. 

Finally, we come to the third step in making a rate system. 
Having divided costs and laid them separately at the doors of in- 
dividuals, it remains to decide just what form the rates shall take 
in practice. The simplest system would seem to be to charge each 
cost directly to the base that measures it. Thus the consumer 
would pay the direct consumer expenses as a lump sum, and a 
further lump sum to cover his share of the capacity expenses, while 
the output expenses would be covered by a uniform rate per kilo- 
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watt-hour. This characterises the general type commonly known 
us “readiness to serve” systems, so called because of the charge 
made for the provision of capacity which is held ready to serve 


the consumer’s probable demand, separate from the charge for cur- 
rent actually consumed 


While this is the logical system, it meets with certain practical 


objections. The customers object to a charge that seems to be 
added to the price they pay for their current; while the law often 
furnishes obstacles by forbiddir 


meter rents and similar charges 


that do not in themselve ntitle the consumer to any current.!* 
As a result, another system of charging finds much favor in prac- 
tice, a system in which the capacity charge is concealed in the dut- 


put charge. To do t justly, the rates must be so arranged that 


few consumers will use so little as to escape their share of the bur- 
den, while those w! current many hours a day and regularly, 


ve made to pay more towards capacity costs 
than others whose peak rv 


shall not thereby | 
sponsibility is the same, but who use 
less current. 


This could only be perfectly secured by loading all the capacity 


costs onto the first few kilowatt-hours consumed, so that it would 
fall practically as a separate fixed charge. The method actually 
used is to fix on a number of hours daily use of the consumer’s 
maximum demand, repré 


senting the average daily consumption 

who use the current fewest hours, and to 
make the rate for this amount of consumption high enough to 
cover the capacity costs. Beyond this point, the rate falls to a 
level representing « 


of the class of consumers 


itput expense merely. Or perhaps a compro- 
mise system is introduced, on the principle advocated by the St. 
Louis commissioner, and some of the capacity costs are laid upon 
the second stage of the rate, and not all of them raised from the 
first. 

The result of this system is, in appearance, a sliding scale of 
charges, but it is governed by very definite principles, and must 
not be confused with mere reductions for quantity used, regardless 
of the liability of the con 


sumer to take more, or less, of that quan- 
tity at the peak. 


diy latter practice is “not likely to be in 


keeping with the costs of service or conducive to the successful 


cxtension of busin 


“In re Application Stoughtor 


1 Municipal Electric Light System, 3 W. R. C. 
R., 484, 502. 


* In re Menominee & Marinette Light & Traction Co., 3 W. R. C. R., 778, 831. 
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Having thus reviewed the charging methods of the electricity 
business, we come to the question whether these furnish good ex- 
amples for the other types of utility. And here the answer can 
clearly be: that any utility which differs from the electric busi- 
ness only in having fewer variations and complications to allow 
for, can certainly use any system that works well in the electricity 
business, modifying the accounting details, of course, to suit its 
special conditions, and cutting out any factors which its greater 
simplicity renders superfluous. In the supplying of water, resi- 
dence consumers are so nearly alike, in large classes at least, that 
capacity costs can be shared among them equally without in- 
justice.!® And in the gas business, as already noted, such a sys- 
tem of charging would more accurately represent the true invest- 
ment responsibility, since it is not disturbed by the time-of-day 
factor, which cannot be comprehensively allowed for by electric 
companies outside of special contracts to use current “off the 
peak.” To any simpler problem than the one they were designed 
for, such formulae are obviously adequate.*° 

The telephone rate question is different, in that it has all the 
complexities of the electrical situation, together with others of its 
own. Chief among these is the fact that the existing degree of 
speed and accuracy of service, which are, of course, expensive qual- 
ities, are caused, not by all subscribers alike, but by the business 
subscribers chiefly, especially in cities of some size. Then there 
is the further fact, that the quality of service rendered one sub- 
scriber may be improved by something entirely apart from changes 
in his own equipment, namely, by connecting him with other sub- 
scribers with whom he may some time wish to talk. 

Thus there is in this field more latitude for concessions and ex- 
ceptions under the “value of service” principle than in that of any 
other public utility business, and no simple rules have as yet shown 
themselves as sufficient guides in the fixing of rates. Space will 
not permit more discussion here of this question, which has been 
treated by writers of more experience.*! 

What suggestions can be made for furthering the desirable 

* Thos. Kirwin et al. v. City of Darlington, 6 W. R. C. R., 26, 41-43. 

* See water and gas cases of Wisconsin Railroad Commission, W. R. C. C., 
passim. 

= See paper entitled “Is a Rational Basis for Telephone Rates Possible?” by 
Prof. D. C. Jackson of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in Proceedings 
of National Municipal League at Buffalo, Nov., 1910. Also Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission Reports, passim, 
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growth of rate systems that will promote efficiency and fairness 
in the utility business One obvious suggestion is the alter- 
ation of laws which fix maximum rates on a uniform basis or which 
hamper the freedom of companies to make separate consumer and 
capacity charges. Another is the need of systematic study, by 


experiment, directed to the end that the principles of “expediency,” 
> may be 


“value of service.” and “charging what the traffic will bear 
used reasonably, and with clear ideas of unit costs for guidance, 
and not haphazard as they too often are or have been used.** 
Such experiments might well result in increasing the earning power 
of our public utilities while somewhat lowering the average rate. 


If this should occur iny considerable scale, what should be the 


attitude of regulating bodies toward the increased profits so ob- 
tained ? 

The study of diff 
to the question of total earnings. And here again it may be ques- 
tioned whether the American system of control is all that could 


rential rates has thus led, as it so often does, 


be desired. Certainly if the principle of a fixed rate of return on 
the investment were enforced rigidly and all the time, there would 
be little reason to expect the managers of public utilities to take 
trouble and possible risk for an improvement that could bring 
them no gain. They could hardly be expected of their own accord 
to experiment with their rates in the face of the prospect that, if 
their experiment were successful, their profits must remain as be- 
fore and the consumers absorb the whole benefit. And, on the other 
hand, it is obvious enough that it is not the function of a public 
utilities commission to order such experiments, as they may order 
an improvement in the quality of equipment used if it is below 
standard of efficiency. The argument that regulation of profits to 


a dead level tends to kill initiative and prevent pioneering, would 
seem to have lost little of its force. 

The other way of handling the situation, and the one that seems 
best to meet the need in question, is to let the company earn higher 


profits if it has earned them by an improvement in its service to 
the public. 

The two main things to be seen to in such an arrangement, 
would seem to be, first, that the extra profit be in proportion to , 
benefit received by consumers in the shape of lower rates or in- 

™In re Application of Manitowoc Gas Co. 3 W. R. C. R., 163, 175, furnishes j 
an illustration of experimenting to develop off-peak consumption. 
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creased service, and, second, that it be only for a reasonable per- 
iod of time. If the businesses in question were very progressive, 
that period would have to be correspondingly short. With the 
rapidity of invention and the steadiness of progress that mark 
the present age, each achievement but opens the way to some other, 
already in view, and that, in its turn, to others. Last year’s in- 
novation may easily be antiquated practice year after next, and it 
would then be obviously absurd for a company to be still earning 
extra profits on account of having adopted it, especially if they 
had done so after it had been tested by others. Even if there be 
no great danger of such trouble arising in our more static public 
utilities, still there would be no reason for extending the privilege 
of extra earnings longer than necessary to give a substantial mo- 
tive for making the improvements. It would seem that three years 
should, in most cases, be sufficient. 

With these tentative suggestions of policy, this rapid and neces- 
sarily incomplete study may conclude. It will have achieved its 
purpose if it helps to stimulate interest, which seems to be rapidly 
growing at the present time, in the solving of these important 
problems, and if it promotes in any degree discussion and clear 
thinking on issues of such widespread bearing and general interest. 

J. Mavrice Ciark. 


Amherst College. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN TAXATION IN ENGLAND 


How to finance social reform side by side with the provision of 
a heavier insurance for commercial and territorial security is the 
twin problem which has become more and more engrossing during 
the past five years of Liberal administration. The present Gov- 
ernment, despite the fact that its first enormous majority was 
returned in 1906 strongly pledged to avoid the great increase of 
national expenditure which had marked the career of its Conser- 
vative predecessor in office, has found itself face to face with the 
necessity of providing for an ever-growing expansion of public 
needs. Almost without exception, the estimates of the State De- 
partments have gone up, and in many instances the local bodies 


have emulated the national authority, either of their own accord, 
or more generally, because they have been compelled by recent 
legislation to undertake duties which involve very considerable out- 
lay. 


Peace, retrenchment, and reform—the watchwords of the Glad- 
stonian epoch—have required a new interpretation under a change 
of circumstances and a more modern conception of the range of 
the State’s functions. To preserve the security of the Empire 
and to meet the altered strategic relations of the Great Powers 
is today costing seventy-two millions, as against the forty-five 
millions of only twelve years ago; the reforms which are most in 
favor and which have been projected or put in working are of 
an economic and social character entailing large and growing ex- 
pense; as a natural corollary, retrenchment, except among a small 
and dwindling section of the party has gone out of fashion, al- 
though it is still emblazoned, nominally, on the party banners. 
The Prime Minister has quite recently noticed the readiness with 
which the House of Commons disposes itself, sometimes with no 
very grave sense of its responsibilities, to enlarged expenditure 
during the passage of Government measures, and in introducing 
his Insurance scheme for Sickness and Invalidity last April, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expressly warned his supporters that 
without recourse to further taxation it would be impossible to 
make larger provision, and that his financial proposals must not 
be interfered with. Outside Parliament, however, there is a wide- 
spread feeling in favor of the establishment of an impartial Com- 
mittee for the examination and control of the estimates of the 
great spending Departments 


This project, admirable as it is 
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in intention, labors under the disadvantage of cutting athwart the 
constitutional responsibility of the Executive. 

The three great factors which contribute most significantly to 
the constantly increasing total are the military and naval ser- 
vices, and the civil service charges for education, unemployment, 
labor exchanges, and for old age pensions under the Act of 1908 
and its extension of the present year. The magnitude of the 
financial problem may be seen when it is remembered that while 
the cost of the army remains fairly stationary at about 27 millions, 
the navy for which 33 millions had to be provided in 1906 now 
demands over 44 millions; pensions for which the first estimate in 
1908 was 6 millions, now account for 13 in the estimates of 
the forthcoming year; civil service and educational burdens on 
the central authority have risen in the last five years from 33 
to 47 millions: and the whole national expenditure under all heads 
has increased from 150 millions to a grand total of 181 millions 
sterling. 

What has been the financial policy inaugurated and developed 
by the Liberal Chancellors for meeting this vast accretion of re- 
sponsibilities ? 

Three lines of advance may broadly be traced: (1) a settled 
and continuous policy of reducing debt liabilities and of placing 
national obligations on a more satisfactory financial basis; (2) 
a progressive increase of direct taxation with a few, though im- 
portant, concessions to the indirect taxpayer; (3) an attempt to 
arrive at a more scientific and permanent relationship between 
national taxation for general purposes and local taxation for ser- 
vices mainly affecting the inhabitants of the various local areas. 
It is manifestly impossible within the narrow compass of this 
article to do more than briefly sketch in outline the chief incidents 
in the history of the development of this policy; yet it is essential, 
in order to understand the present position and the main points 
in controversy, both with regard to taxation and finance, that 
summary consideration should be given to them. 

When the Liberals assumed office in 1906 the foundations of 
national credit, which had been somewhat shaken during the Boer 
war period, had first to be strengthened: this was an inevitable 
preliminary to the safe raising of the superstructure of economic 
and social reforms which the administration was bound to under- 
take, or court disaster at the hands of the representatives of labor 
who had rapidly grown in numbers and influence. 
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Both prior to, and during the war a lax policy,of incurring 
separate debt charges on account of military and naval works 
had prevailed, and there had been a very considerable increase of 
floating debts. Under the former head, the total in 1906 was 
nearly 50 millions, whereas it had been less than 4 millions in 
1898. The floating debt which at the latter date stood at eight 
millions had increased more than fivefold in the succeeding seven 


years; and, in addition, the huge War Loan of £30,000,000 had to 


be rapidly redeemed. Altogether, the aggregate gross liabilities 
of the State which before the war amounted to 635 millions had 
risen to 794 millions in 1904, and had only been reduced to 789 


millions when the Liberals took office. During their first three 
years the new administration overhauled the main heads of debt 
charges, largely diminished the practice of providing for public 
works for the army and navy by short term loans, and reduced the 
funded and unfunded debt total at an average rate of nearly fif- 
teen millions a year. The pace of debt extinction has slackened 
in the last two years, in some measure owing to a prevalent feel- 
ing that the immediate urgency of maintaining national credit 
has been, for the time being, sufficiently met; but mainly on 
account of the demands of the enlarged social programme on which 
it has been necessary to embark, and of the insatiable require- 
ments of the naval situation. 

Coming now to the second line of progress in direct and indirect 
taxation, a short review of the earlier budgets for which Mr. As- 
quith was responsible may serve to explain the determining factors 
of the position when the Finance Bill of 1909, in addition to 
larger levies of the older taxes, introduced a novel system of valu- 
ation, included fresh subject matters of taxation, and inaugurated 
hitherto untried methods of assessment which are now in working, 
and for which rules of practice are gradually being evolved in this 
latest and epoch-making application of the principles of politico- 
social taxation. 

By the budget of 1906 the export duty on coal which had 
been imposed as a war duty was repealed, and a commencement 
towards reducing existing taxes on articles of food was made by 
lowering the tea duty from 6d to 5d a pound. The free trade prin- 
ciples on which the Government had come into power found logical 


expression also in the practical abandonment of the differential 
rates on stripped unmar 


ifactured tobacco. In all, the customs re- 
ductions amounted to a remission in favor of the indirect taxpayer 
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of nearly four millions a year. In the debates repeated and insis- 
tent demands were made for the taxation of land values as a 
complementary source of revenue, but the psychological moment 
for tackling this knotty problem had not yet come. At the same 
period a Committee was appointed by the Government to inquire 
into the working and incidence of the income tax, with a view to 
the adoption of some system of differentiation and graduation 
which might ensure greater equity in taxation and more fruitful 
returns to the Exchequer. 

The budget of the following year, 1907, furnished the first defi- 
nite adumbration of Liberal financial policy. Its main features 
were a very large appropriation towards the reduction of debt, 
and the provision made that, for the future, the whole outlay on 
public works should appear in the estimates instead of being met, 
as they had been during the previous decade, by short term 
loans. The existing indirect taxation was still retained. Direct 
taxation remissions and impositions for the year virtually bal- 
anced. On one side of the account, the income tax rate on 
“earned” incomes, when the total income did not exceed £2,000, 
was lowered from a shilling to ninepence in the pound: on the 
other hand, the Estate Duties on properties exceeding £150,000 
in value were increased. Under the new progressive scale, the 
payments in respect of the largest estates were very considerably 
enhanced, as is seen from the table on the following page. For the 
sake of convenience of comparison the changes made later in 1909 
are also included. Examination shows that the number of dif- 
ferent rates rose from twelve to seventeen in 1907, thus making 
the graduation easier and more equitable. Since 1909 there are 
fifteen rates, and the highest five classes of the 1907 scale pay a 
uniform 15 per cent, or practically double the Death Duties paid 
previously on all the largest estates. 

Some points arose in the discussion of this budget which are 
still of vivid interest inasmuch as the difficulties they suggest are 
yet unsolved. The recasting of the Estate Duties brought again 
into prominence the problem of the relation of Imperial to Local 
Finance—a problem which in 1911 is still under consideration, 
and which has been made even more pressing for solution in the 
interval. It may be recalled that Mr. (afterwards Lord) Goschen 
in 1888 adopted the policy of handing over certain allocated or 
assigned revenues to the reformed local authorities, the county and 
borough councils, to meet their growing needs for expansive rev- 
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RATES OF DUTY PER CENT 


Wuere THE DeatH OccurRED 


ESTATE, Erc., DUTIES After Aug.| After April 
| 1, 1894, and} 18, 1907, and| After Apr. 
Estate Duty—On the principal epee before Apr.| before Apr. 29, 1909 
of all property passing on death 19, 1907 30, 1909 
occurring after August 1, 1894 eee 
WHERE THE PRINCIPAL VALUE OF THE 
Estate 
EXCEEDS AND DOES NOT EXCEED 
£ £ 
100 500 1 1 1 
500 1,000 2 2 2 
1,000 5, 3 3 3 
5,000 10,000 3 3 4 
10,000 4 4 5 
20,000 25,000 | 4 6 
25,000 40,000 41/, 41/, 6 
40,000 50,000 7 
50,000 70, 5 5 4 
70,000 75,000 5 5 8 
75,000 100,000 5, 5Y, 
100,000 150,000 6 6 9 
150,000 200,000 61, 7 10 
200,000 250,000 61, 7 11 
250,000 400,000 7 8 11 
400,000 500,000 7 8 12 
500,000 600,000 Ty, 9 12 
600,000 750,000 TY, 9 18 
750,000 800,000 71/, 10 13 
800,000 1,000,000 7%, 10 14 
on one on re- 
1,000,000 1,500,000 8 15 
1,500,000 2,000,000 8 10 12 15 
2,000,000 2,500,00 8 10 13 5 
2,500,000 3,001 8 10 | 14 15 
3,000,000 8 10 15 15 
Settlement Estate Duty—On princi 
pal value of Settled property pass 
ing on death..... 1 1 2 
This duty is levied in addition to | 


the Estate Duty. 


enue, and as a substitute for the major portion of the annual Par- 
liamentary Grants in Aid which, in gradually heavier amounts, 
had in the previous half century been paid towards defraying local 
expenditure on police, poor relief, roads and education. The chief 
heads of assigned revenues were:—(a) Part of the Estate Duty 
(then the Probate Duty); (b) Licences for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, dealing in game, tobacco, ete. ; (c) Surtaxes on beer and 
spirits. The motive behind the selection of the Estate Duties was 
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that personalty equally with realty might thereby contribute to- 
wards local expenditure; licences had, in accord with economic 
theory, been generally regarded as elements of taxation which 
might properly be allocated to the discharge of local expenditure, 
inasmuch as the holders largely benefit from it; and it was in- 
tended that a share at least of the “whiskey money”—the collo- 
quial term for the surtaxes—should go towards the promotion of 
technical or higher education, the remainder to the general relief 
of local burdens. However, in the intervening twenty years the 
grievous disadvantages, both from an administrative and financial 
standpoint, of this system of assigned revenues had forced them- 
selves on public attention. Experts were agreed both on the im- 
possibility of earmarking certain payments into the Exchequer, or 
intercepted on their way thither, and also on the fallacy under- 
lying any statement that those sums constituted the exact con- 
tributions made to the local bodies. In practice all subventions 
towards local expenditure made by the central authority come out 
of the general purse, and for the sake of clearness and complete- 
ness all payments into and out of the Exchequer should appear in 
the national accounts. 

Accordingly in the Finance Act of 1907, strengthened and en- 
larged by t!.at of the succeeding year, equivalent payments were 
provided to be paid out of the Exchequer for the Estate Duties; 
and the surtaxes, and the licences were handed over for collection, 
but with no powers of altering the levy, to the local authorities. 
By these means it was expected that while the form of the public 
accounts would be improved, local finances would not suffer. The 
latter hope has not been fulfilled, and much of the dissatisfaction 
expressed by opponents of the Government during the debates on 
the budget of 1909, and since, is attributable to this fact. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the passage of the bud- 
get of 1907 was the general and tacit admission that the Income 
and Property Tax could no longer be regarded as a source of 
revenue to be reserved for occasions of war and great emergency, 
but was to form a permanent pivot of British finance. The older 
and time-honored policy was to keep the tax within narrow limits 
in normal circumstances so that its efficacy for raising additional 
revenue in periods of stress might not be unduly impaired. The 
widening of the franchise and the growing political power and 
interest of the working classes had, however, gradually made their 
influence felt on the choice of fiscal expedients. The normal 5d 
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rate of the eighties, had become the average 8d of the nineties, and 
now, in spite of middle-class protests, the tax seemed to have 
become a permanent revenue agent at the rate of a shilling or 


more in the pound. Moreover, the idea, foreign to the scheme 
of Peel on the revival of the impost in 1842, that insecurity of 
income should be taken into account in adjusting taxation had 
rooted itself firmly in public favor, and the Dilke Committee had 
provided much valuable comparative material gleaned from the 
practice of other countries Evidence was gradually accumulat- 
ing to show that the high rate which threatened to become perma- 
nent, coupled with any further extension of the system of abate- 
ments or allowances, would make the working of the Income Tax 
Acts more and more intricate and involved. The tendency to in- 
sist on stricter and more comprehensive returns of all incomes 
must inevitably mean much closer supervision and greater friction: 
yet in spite of all obstacles, public opinion was in favor of an 
attempt to put in practice a system of differentiation between in- 
comes “earned” and “‘unearned.” Attention should, however, be 
drawn to the fact that no “supertax” was, as yet, added to larger 
incomes, this fiscal contrivance being restricted to the greatest of 
the Inheritance Taxes—the Estate Duties, which have always been 
regarded as complementary to, and a corrective of, any inadvis- 
able and unfair incidence of the income tax on labor and ability. 
The burden on income was in this budget mitigated to the extent 
of a million and a quarter, the resultant gap in the revenue being 
filled by an additional equivalent levy from property—a policy 
which was evidently and confessedly an extension of the principle 
of the Harcourt Budget Scheme of 1894. 

Whatever force there might be behind the objections to Free 
Trade finance on these lines, there could be no question of its suc- 
cess from the point of view of the Treasury. In the budget of 
1908 (introduced for special reasons and contrary to custom by 
the Prime Minister) Mr. Asquith was not only able to remit more 
than one half of the sugar duties which in the previous year had 
brought in nearly seven millions sterling, thus giving a gratifying 
stimulus to the sugar-using trades, but the surplus at his disposal 
also allowed him to allocate 15 millions to debt reduction and over 
a million to the preliminary establishment of the Old Age Pensions 
Scheme. In a year when most of the nations of the world had 
suffered from acute commercial and financial crises the sound 
position of English finance was a source of universal satisfaction, 
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except perhaps to those who looked for a run of bad years to 
achieve a change of fiscal policy. 

However, as had been generally anticipated, the effects of the 
had trade of the year 1908 were reflected in the revenue returns, the 
consumption of alcohol continued to diminish, and in the spring of 
1909 trade recovery was not yet sufficiently marked to warrant 
any very cheerful estimates of revenue from the old sources. 
In spite of the efforts at economy of the new Chancellor, Mr. 
Lloyd George, expenditure in all the great spending departments 
had still a strong upward tendency. The figures were :—Exche- 
quer issues in 1908-9, £152,292,000: estimated expenditure dur- 
ing 1909-10, £164,152,000; the increase of 12 millions going, to 
the Army 114 millions, to the Navy 3 millions, to the Civil Service 
charges for Pensions and Education 71% millions. Allowing for 
the prospective diminution of 3 millions from Customs and Excise, 
and making provision in the new year for Development Grants 
(£200,000); Labor Exchanges (£100,000); Land Valuation 
(£50,000) ; and Road Improvements (£600,000), the Chancellor 
was confronted by the vision of a final deficit for the year of 1634 
millions. 

To meet this he withdrew 3 millions from the Sinking Fund as a 
set off to the expected drop in revenue, and proceeded to raise the 
remainder by taxation. Adopting the ordinary classification of 
taxes, the shortage was to be filled in by almost equal contributions 
from taxation of both kinds. The total of £6,700,000 from in- 
direct sources was made up of:—Liquor licenses (£2,600,000), 
Motor Car licenses (£260,000), Tobacco (£1,900,000), Spirits 
(£1,600,000), Petrol (£340,000). The direct taxation total 
comprised :—Income Tax (£3,500,000), Estate Duties (£2,850,- 
000), Stamps (£650,000), Land Value Duties (£500,000). The 
estimated surplus of nearly half a million was to be allocated. if 
realised, to a fund for the purpose of fostering agricultural and 
economic development—a project which evoked much trenchant 
criticism and as strong support. Opponents contended that the 
policy indicated was a retrograde step and financially unsound ; 
any realised surplus should in accordance with custom be handed 
over to the Old Sinking Fund for the extinction of debt. A counter 
plea was raised that the circumstances of the times called for a 
new departure, and a generous use of surplus funds for schemes 
of afforestation, land reclamation, etc.: partly with the object of 
coping on national lines with the question of unemployment, and 
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partly for the enlargement of State domains and resources, and 
the promotion cf codéperative enterprises with State encourage- 
ment and support. 

The complicated nature of the new scheme of taxation, touch- 
ing as it did nearly every side of the revenue system, and the 
speculative character of some of the novel elements incorporated, 
made it very difficult to forecast results. But the general outlines 
showed sufficiently clearly that in the opinion of the Government 
the opportune moment had arrived for a sharp and determined 
forward movement along the line of politico-social taxation. 

Hitherto, indirect taxation had been confined to a few articles 
with a good yield, and that limitation (which was the character- 
istic keynote of differentiation from the policy of the Tariff Re- 
formers) had only been made possible by the gradual extension of 
the income and property taxes. Fiscal needs now urgently called 
for all-round contributions, and the heavier demands on indirect 
taxpayers were openly justified (even by that class of politician 
which under the older Gladstonian régime would have insisted on 
remission of taxation as the first duty of a Liberal financier) as 
an easy and proper means whereby the industrial classes, on whom 
the pressure of such taxation perhaps most heavily falls, might 
contribute towards the various schemes of social amelioration from 
which they would most immediately benefit. To have gone back 
to increases of the sugar and tea duties would have stultified the 
previous policy of cheapening food to which the Government was 
pledged. Of commodities in general consumption, only tobacco 
and spirits remained ; and although they were already highly taxed, 
still being generally looked upon as luxuries and not necessary 
for efficiency, they might be considered good subjects for produc- 
ing some of the extra revenue required. 

Apart from a ridiculously trifling import duty on foreign beer 
—imposed as an afterthought from motives of party expediency— 
the increased revenue from indirect sources came from a 80 per 
cent rise in the spirits duty, and 20 per cent in that on tobacco. 
Severe criticism arose from the representatives of the whiskey dis- 
tilling countries, Scotland and Ireland, on the ground of unfair 
discrimination, as English beer was not further directly taxed: 
for political reasons connected with the constitutional crisis, how- 
ever, the opposition was not pushed to extremes. Tobacco manu- 
facturers and dealers protested also, since, as they contended, the 
small increase (rather less than 8d a pound) could not easily be 
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transferred to the general body of consumers and would have to 
be borne by themselves, with the probable result that many of the 
smaller businesses must collapse. A fairly heavy increase in the 
license duties had been generally anticipated; in part, because the 
scale of payment for hotels, restaurants and public houses which 
had been in existence since 1880 unduly favored the big establish- 
ments that had sprung up, in the great urban centers particularly, 
during the preceding decade; and for the further reason that the 
- Government’s Licensing Bill for the more rapid extinction of un- 
necessary retail premises had been thrown out by the House of 
Lords. Brewers and publicans denounced the new scale as oppres- 
sive and revengeful. Under it the licenses were fixed at 50 per 
cent of the valuation of the premises: this severity of treatment 
has since in some measure been modified by concessions. The tax 
on motor cars, arranged in proportion to size and cost, had been 
foreshadowed for some years owing to the enormous wear and tear 
caused by such vehicular traffic, and the loud complaints of the 
local authorities who were put to serious expense to maintain 
the main roads. To pacify the responsible bodies the proceeds of 
this duty was handed over to them, although collected by the cen- 
tral authority. 

A part of the budget scheme to which strong exception was 
taken by the commercial and professional classes was the enhanced 
duties on stamps. Most varied interests were affected adversely 
by this serious increase of the burden on transactions. The duties 
on conveyances and leases, and on bearer securities were doubled, 
and those on contract notes considerably raised. The harassing 
and vexatious effects on business of these further impositions were 
pointed out, and insisted on. As was expected at the time, ex- 
perience has shown the necessity of concessions which, to a limited 
extent, have since been granted. 

In the sphere of direct taxation the proposals which afterwards 
formed part of the Finance Act of 1910 were such as to stir up the 
bitterest feelings of resentment on the part of property holders. 
They consisted of: (1) A rise in the tax on “unearned” incomes 
from 1s to 1s, 2d in the pound; (2) a “supertax” imposed on all 
incomes over £5000, at the rate of 6d in the £ on the amount in 
excess of £3000; (3) Estate Duties on estates exceeding £5000 
in value were increased—for the largest estates practically dou- 
bled; and Settlement Duty was raised from 1 to 2 per cent, with an 
upward revision of the rates of Legacy and Succession Duty on 
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collaterals- amounting to a doubling of the rate on the more dis- 
tant connections; (4) an entirely new series of taxes on land, 
under the general heading of Land Value Duties. 

The first proposal was an extension of some 16 per cent of 
the exceptional receipts from property which had been inaugu- 
rated in 1907, and its effect was thus to add very substantially to 
the weight of that portion of the general levy which falls on 
property incomes. ‘The supplementary or super-tax on incomes 
beyond £5000 is officially estimated to be applicable to only some 
10,000 taxpayers, and it received hostile criticism on the ground 
that it singled out that small class for exceptionally severe treat- 
ment, and would conduce to evasion. Possible danger, moreover, 
might lurk in the hardship it imposed on persons in receipt of 
moderate-sized ‘‘unearned” incomes which were the product of a 
lengthened exercise of thrift; even in the case of the more wealthy 
classes, the imposition might trench on capital, as inordinate 
taxation of property must in the long run do. At the other end 
of the scale, a very popular feature in connection with the income 
tax was introduced in the form of relief granted, on incomes be- 
tween £160 and £500, of £10 for each child under 16 years of age: 
this at the rate of 9d in the £ was equivalent to an individual 
remission of seven shillings and sixpence for each child. Without 
doubt this abatement has been much appreciated by lower middle- 
class taxpayers. Relief was further granted to landowners in 
respect of assessment of income from lands and houses, a higher 
percentage of deductions being allowed on account of mainte- 
nance, repairs, and improvements. These two features were esti- 
mated to cost the Treasury £640,000 and £500,000 respectively. 

In many quarters, even where the proposals were on the whole 
approved, doubts were expressed whether these large additions to 
taxation of property and income might not miss even the crude 
justification of being financially successful. Taken in conjunction 
with the steep rise in the death duties, indicated in the table on a 
previous page, it was feared that a considerable drain on capital 
might result. This particular point received special emphasis 
from the projected falling off in the repayments of debt, and from 
the want of elasticity which had begun to be manifest in the re- 
turns from the Death Duties. 

The conflict of political discussion raged longest and most 
fiercely round the novel series of land value duties. The new 
subjects of taxation, and the budget estimate of gain to the reve- 
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nue in the year of first imposition, were: (1) Increment Value 
Duty, of 20 per cent on the increment value of any land accruing 
after April 30, 1909, to be paid on the occasion of any transfer 
or sale, or, in the case of land held by a corporate body on trust, 
periodically—£20,000; (2) Reversion Duty, of 10 per cent of 
the value of the benefit accruing te the lessor on the determination 
of any lease of land (excluding leases for 21 years and less)— 
£90,000 ; (3) Undeveloped Land Duty, at the rate of Yd in the 
£ on the capital value of undeveloped land, judged by the capacity 
to which it might be put—£140,000; (4) Mineral Rights Duty, 
to be paid yearly at the rate of a shilling in the pound on the rental 
value of all rights to work minerals and of all mineral wayleaves 
£350,000. 

For the purposes of these duties a valuation is to be made 
of the site value of all land. The land is to be deemed to be sold 
at the time in the market by a willing seller in its then condition, 
free from incumbrances and from any burden, charge, or restric- 
tion, other than rates or taxes, or improvement charges under local 
Acts. It is further to be considered sold, subject to any public 
rights of way, any rights of common, and any covenant or agree- 
ment restricting the use of the land entered into before the date 
of the Bill, or at a later period, if the restraint imposed is con- 
sidered by the special valuation commissioners! to be desirable 
in the interests of the public, or in view of the character and sur- 
roundings of the neighborhood. 

The site value is defined as the amount which the land might 
be expected to realize if sold at the time in the open market by 
a willing seller, and if divested of any buildings or other structures, 
including fixed machinery, growing timber, fruit trees, ete. De- 
ductions may be allowed by the Commissioners of the value direct- 
ly attributable to any works executed or any capital expenditure 
incurred for the purpose of improving the land as building land, 
or for the purpose of any business, trade, or industry other than 
agriculture, and of any expenditure on redemption of land tax, 
enfranchisement of copyhold, or purchase of goodwill, or on re- 


The Special Valuation Department set up for the purposes of the Act at 
present consists of: one chief valuer, fourteen superintending valuers, 
forty-nine first grade valuers, 107 second grade valuers, three technical assist- 
ants. These established officers constitute the permanent staff. In addition 
there are 623 temporary valuers and assistants, with three consultants on the 
subject of minerals, and seventeen technical assistants, making 643 unestab- 
lished officers, which do not include clerks and draughtsmen. 
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moval of buildings, timber, etc. The owners must furnish all neces- 
sary particulars, and the Commissioners will proceed to draw up 
their provisional valuation. A copy is to be served on the owner, 
and the value thus assessed is to stand, unless objection be lodged 
by the owner. Appeals by aggrieved persons go first to one of a 
panel of referees appointed under the Act, with a final option of 
carrying the case for decision to the High Court of Appeal. 

A quinquennial valuation of all undeveloped land is to be made 
for the purpose of assessing the duty payable. Land is to be 
considered undeveloped if it is not used for the erection of dwell- 
ing houses or of buildings for the purposes of any business, trade, 
or industry other than agriculture. Developed land may, how- 
ever, revert to the condition of undeveloped land if, for one year, 
the buildings are allowed to become derelict, or the land ceases to 
be used for any of the progressive purposes before mentioned. 
Even if the land is not used for such purposes, it may escape the 
undeveloped land tax if at least £100 an acre has been spent on 
improvements within the ten preceding years, or if the site value 
does not exceed £50 an acre, or the land is being kept free from 
buildings in pursuance of a definite and approved scheme for the 
betterment of the district, or is used genuinely for purposes of 
public recreation. 

Land used simply for the purposes of agriculture is not made 
exempt from valuation; but where such land has no higher value 
than its market value at the time for agricultural purposes, and 
where the estate is in substance an agricultural estate, it is re- 
garded as having an agricultural value only, and is practically 
entirely free from the new taxation. Reversion duty is not 
charged on the determination of the lease of any land which is at 
the time of the determination agricultural land; up to its agri- 
cultural value such land pays no undeveloped land tax. Incre- 
ment value duty is not charged in respect of agricultural land 
while that land has no higher value than one for agricultural 
purposes only if sold at the time in the open market, or where it 
is occupied and cultivated by the owner, and where the total 
amount of that and other land belonging to the same owner does 
not exceed fifty acres, and the average total value does not exceed 
seventy-five pounds per acre. Beneficial consideration is extended 
also on the same lines to the small occupier in the towns, whose 
house plot is exempt from increment value duty if the annual 
value of the house is not more than £40 in London, £26 in urban 
centers of a population of fifty thousand, or £16 elsewhere. Spe- 
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cial detailed provisions are also made in the Act to avoid double 
taxation. 

The special taxation of land values had long been suggested 
as a possible, desirable, and fruitful untapped source of revenue. 
Indeed, a local site value rate on “betterment” of property had 
been suggested by the Royal Commission on Local Taxation in 
terms of commendation in 1901, and the second reading of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Bill with that aim had twice been passed in the House 
of Commons, in 1904 and 1905, by considerable majorities, when 
the Conservatives were in power. Now, for the first time such 
proposals had crystallized into a division of national taxation. 

The intentions and anticipations of the Government in incorpo- 
rating the Land Values Duties in the Budget Scheme, as divulged 
by the Home Secretary, were: (1) To raise an expanding revenue 
for the needs of the State; (2) to relieve local rates on occupied 
property also in a progressive scale, as half the proceeds were 
originally destined for the aid of the local authorities; (3) to 
bring land into the market and by lowering its price to make it 
more obtainable for every object, both public and private; (4) 
to stimulate building, relieve overcrowding, and promote employ- 
ment. 

Whether this endeavor to advance the general policy of freeing 
land by means of special taxation will be largely successful or not, 
it is at the present moment much too early to judge with any cer- 
tainty. Opponents quite naturally indulge in terms of downright 
condemnation, while supporters are very probably much too san- 
guine, both in their estimate of the permanent quota which it may 
be relied upon to contribute to the national exchequer, and in their 
hopes of its indirect beneficial effects. So far, however, judging 
from auctions in the estate markets, land is fetching very good 
prices; much property is changing hands; several big landed 
proprietors have sold already, or are contemplating the sale of, 
parts of their estates; and among certain sections of the agricul- 
tural community the all-round conditions and prospects are said 
to be, on the whole, more encouraging than at any time during 
the past thirty years. But, needless to say, prudence would 
suggest that no very positive assertions can be made, as yet. Land 
taxation, especially in an old country where the most valuable 
properties are in urban centers, and which involves considerate 
and equitable treatment of many complicated interests, is inevita- 
bly dislocating at the outset. The task of valuation will almost 
certainly be long and costly. The official estimate is that it will 
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take five years and cost two millions. If the experience of other 
countries, e. g. France, is any criterion, those who prophecy a 
great increase in both time and outlay are more likely to turn out 
to be correct. 

The ultimate results are exceedingly difficult to forecast. Sup- 
porters of the policy claim that, although the land value duties 
have so far given very meagre revenue results (this year they are 
estimated to yield only £700,000), yet when the first valuation has 
been made, the machinery set up had sufficient time to work 
smoothly, and the new duties allowed to mature, they will bring 
in very substantial sums. A competent authority? quite lately 
estimated the returns at five and a half millions within a few years. 
The task of prognostication is, of course, made more uncertain 
and dangerous, owing to the dislocation and delay caused by the 
rejection of the budget of 1909 by the House of Lords. Caustic 
critics assert, with some degree of confidence, that the land duties 
returns will not do much more than cover the expense of valuation, 
assessment, and collection. On the other hand, the prolonged dis- 
pute as to their financial destination seems to indicate a high 
appreciation of their ultimate value and possibilities. 

For many years the municipal authorities have been encouraged 
to look forward to local taxation of site values for the recoupment 
of local funds, and as an aid in the discharge of services of a 
national character which they are bound to administer, such as, 
education, police, roads, public health and the poor law. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, using the argument that all incre- 
ments of value could not be attributed to local causes, proposed 
in his first budget to share the proceeds equally between the 
Exchequer and the local bodies. Later, when the original dis- 
qualification was removed and paupers who had been maintained 
by the local guardians might become pensioners, he suggested that 
any monetary relief the local bodies thereby obtained should be 
paid into the Treasury. This plan being protested against on 
general grounds of its being unworkable and unfair, not only as 
between the Exchequer and the local bodies, but also in respect of 
the latter among themselves, the Government fell back on the 
method of taking over, on national lines, the whole expense of Old 
Age Pensions, and at the same time cancelling the grant of half 
the proceeds of the land duties; the Central Authority was to 
bear all the expenditure on pensions and retain the entire revenue 


7Mr. W. M. J. Williams, author of “The King’s Revenue,” in the Eco- 
nomic Journal for March, 1911. 
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arising from the taxes. As a result of further agitation, the 
Prime Minister quite lately undertook that this arrangement 
should only last temporarily, probably until 1913, when perhaps 
as a result of the reforms to be suggested by the Committee now 
sitting, local and Imperial finance may be placed on a more satis- 
factory, scientific, and permanent basis. 

In conclusion, reverting for a moment to one of the old taxes, 
it will be of interest to American readers to direct attention to 
the actual working of the Income Tax Acts, and to point out that 
recent experience and the permanent high rate of levy have em- 
phasized the importance of obtaining assessments which agree 
with the intention of the Legislature that the tax should fall only 
on net profits. The leading Chambers of Commerce assert, from 
evidence obtained, that many necessary items of expense are not 
allowed as deductions, and that traders as a class are unfavorably 
assessed, when compared with others who derive their incomes from 
investments and salaries. Quite recently the London Chamber of 
Commerce has recommended the adoption by the revenue officials 
of a schedule of such expenses which should be allowed as “‘depre- 
ciations” and “charges against profits.” Under the former head 
they include buildings, wasting assets such as minerals, terminable 
annuities and concessions, and also fixtures. Among the items of 
a revised scheme of “charges against profits” they advocate the 
inclusion of accidental losses not covered by insurance, cost of re- 
moval of business, and preliminary expenses of joint stock com- 
panies. Suggestions are put forward for the abolition of the 
present practice of taking the average of the past three years, 
and in substitution that profits should be assessed on the basis of 
the previous year. For reasons of maintaining the privacy of 
the trade interests and the general financial position of the tax- 
payer, particular objection is urged against the recent demands 
made, with questionable legal justification, by the revenue officials 
for the production of balance sheets; the granting only of such in- 
formation as is absolutely necessary for the immediate purpose of 
taxation should be compulsory. It is but fair to the present 
Chancellor to point out that he has shown himself exceptionally 
open to receive any suggestions for avoiding the irksomeness and 
irritation of necessary taxation, and it is possible that some of the 
views put forward may meet with favorable attention within a 
reasonable period. 

J. Warson Grice. 


London, England. 


J. Watson Grice 


REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
(in pounds) 
1905-6 1907-8 1911-12 (Est.) 
Tax Revenue: 
Customs. . 34,644.650 32,490,000 ) 
Excise.......+. 35,602,951 35,720,000 |; 99,600,000 
Estate, etc., Duti 17,328,789 19,070,000 25,150,000 
Stamps......... os 8,180,000 7,970,000 9,600,000 
Inhabited House Duty 1,950,000 1,960,000; 2,700,000 
Property and Income Tax 31,350,000 32,380,000 41,300,000 
129,776,290 | 130,320,000 152,050,000 
Tax Revenue: 
Post Office....... 16,880,000 17,880,000 97 
Telegraphs, etc. 4,130,000 4,420,000 \ $5,740,000 
Crown Lands (net) 480.000 520,000 500,000 
Suez Canal Shares, et 1,098,594 1,189,412 1,226,000 
Miscellaneous: 
Fee and Patent Stamps ; 984,000 1,024,000 } 2,200,000 
Receipts by Civil Depts. 529,981 1,184,278 
Total Miscellaneous... 1,513,981 2,208,278 2,200,000 
Total Revenue.......... 153,878,865 | 156,537,690 181,716,000 
EXPENDITURE 
(in pounds) 
Consolidated Fund Services: 1905-6 1907-8 ‘1911- 12 (Est.) 
Debt, Civil List, etc 40,707,245 42,627,094 | 37,036,000 
Supply Services: 
28,850,000 27,115,000 27,690,000 
33,300,000 $1,141,000 | 44,393,000 
Civil Service........ 28,430,000 30,180,000 f 34,373,000 
| 12,415,000 
(Old Age Pensions) 
Inland Revenue.. 2,217,000 2,275,000 
Post Office....... 15,978,000 17,527,000 21,082,000 1 
: 
Total Supply Services 109,706,000 109,185,000 143,948,000 : 
| 250,000 
Payment of M. P’s 
Insurance Bill (£400 a year r 
Estimate | 50,000 
Total Expenditure 150,413,245 151,812,094 181,284,000 
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RECENT TAX REFORMS IN OHIO 


The publication of the first report of the permanent tax com- 
mission of Ohio, the popular vote last November authorizing a con- 
stitutional convention to revise the constitution, and the passage 
of progressive legislation in matters of taxation and finance, are di- 
recting attention to this state, and justify an account of recent 
reforms and of plans for the future. 

Under the constitution of 1851 the principle of uniformity in 
taxation was adopted: ‘Laws shall be passed, taxing by a uniform 
rule, all moneys, credits, investments in bonds, stocks, joint stock 
companies, or otherwise; and also all real and personal property 
according to its true value in money.” The adoption of this 
constitution necessitated a complete revision of the tax laws, in 
order to bring their provisions into conformity with the require- 
ments of the constitution. This was done in 1852, which marked 
the beginning of the attempt to tax all property under the same law 
by uniform methods. The general property tax now remained for 
forty years practically the sole source of revenue; but the inade- 
quacy and inequity of the system finally led to the splitting up of 
this complex of taxes into parts, and the imposition of special 
taxes. The first step away from absolute uniformity was taken by 
the establishment of separate boards of appraisement; first in the 
case of railways in 1865, and gradually of other corporations, 
though they were still generally taxed at the same rate as other 
property under the general property tax. 

The tax laws were codified by two long acts passed in 1859 and 
1878,' but no essential changes were introduced. Indeed so com- 
pletely did the legislature keep their hands off this subject that in 
the index of the session laws, passed from 1869 to 1876, there were 
no references to taxes or taxation, except to local or municipal 
laws. The economic development of the state was rapid, the growth 
in the amount of property returned for taxation steady, while on 
the other hand the debt was being paid off and the state govern- 
ment was economically administered. Under these circumstances 
the revenue derived from the general property tax was sufficient 
to meet normal needs and consequently no changes were made in the 
tax system. 

Since the sole reliance was placed upon the general property 

‘0. L., 1859, p. 128; 1878, p. 436. 
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tax, every effort was made to secure the fullest possible returns, and 
to attain this the famous so-called tax inquisitor system was 
adopted. By this the county commissioners were authorized to 
employ private individuals to ferret out property improperly 
omitted from the tax duplicates, paying them a commission on the 
amount of taxes collected through information furnished by them,? 
limited to twenty per cent of the taxes actually paid in as a result 
of their researches. In correcting false returns, the county audi- 
tor might go back five years and add a fifty per cent penalty for 
each year in which the taxes were evaded. The auditor also had 
almost drastic power to investigate, to summon witnesses, admin- 
ister oaths, take testimony, etc., which, taken in conjunction with 
the inquisitorial features, would seem to have made the conceal- 
ment of personal property almost impossible. In actual practice, 
however, the system did not work out so well as was anticipated. 
As his position was political, the auditor often proved unwilling to 
coéperate with the tax inquisitors in placing the full amount of the 
omitted property on the duplicate. A system of semi-official black- 
mail was often concealed by the law, the financial returns scarcely 
justified its retention, and the system was finally abolished in 1904. 

In the eighties the state undertook upon a greatly enlarged scale 
the policy of caring for the dependent and defective classes, and en- 
tered upon an extensive and expensive career of building state in- 
stitutions for these purposes. The care of the state canals, too, 
which for seventeen years had been leased to a private corporation, 
now devolved upon the state, and called for large sums annually to 
meet the recurring deficits. These factors, together with the 
growth of a general spirit of extravagance and lax administration, 
swelled the budget of the state beyond the amount of the revenues 
yielded by the general property tax. Some relief was afforded in 
1888 by giving the state a share of the liquor taxes, which had pre- 
viously gone entirely into the local treasuries; and by the passage 
of a collateral inheritance tax law in 1893,° but new sources of 
revenue were urgently needed. Moreover, with the growth of cor- 
porate wealth and of other forms of intangible property, the in- 
equity of the system had been pressing more and more upon men’s 


*77 O. L., 205. 
* Act of Jan. 27,1893, 90 O. L. 14. A direct inheritance tax law was passed 
on April 20, 1894, but was declared unconstitutional two years later (53 O. S. 
315). Another direct inheritance tax was provided for in 1904 (97 O. L. 398), 
but this act was repealed in 1906 (98 O. L. 229). 
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attention. Real estate was bearing a disproportionate amount of 
taxation; all but a mere bagatelle of intangible property was es- 
caping taxation, less than ten per cent of the taxes of the state 
being borne by this species of property. Corporations and other 
business enterprises, with the possible exception of banks, escaped 
with little or no taxation. 

To meet these difficulties a tax commission was appointed in 
1893, and promptly reported. Among other things they recom- 
mended “the equalization of taxation and increase of revenue by 
laying taxes on business, with an especial view to reaching intangi- 
ble property, and corporations and enterprises, whose ability to 
contribute to the expenses of government cannot be justly meas- 
ured by a tax upon their property.” As a result, the legislature 
imposed a number of new taxes upon corporations and general busi- 
ness. <A tax was laid upon traffic in cigarettes, and the share of the 
state in the liquor tax was increased. A franchise tax of one tenth 
of one per cent of their capital was imposed upon all Ohio compan- 
ies ; and a similar tax upon that proportion of their capital used by 
foreign companies in Ohio; excise taxes were also placed upon for- 
eign insurance, express, and sleeping car companies; and finally a 
direct inheritance tax law was passed, though the last was promptly 
declared unconstitutional. 

For some years no further changes were made in the tax laws, 
as the new sources of revenue thus opened up grew steadily more 
lucrative. In 1901, as the result of the decennial revaluation of 
real estate, there was added to the total valuation of real and per- 
sonal property upon the grand duplicate the sum of $135,000,000. 
The total amount of money paid into the state treasury for the 
year ending November 15, 1901, was about $8,100,000; of this 
amount, $5,400,000, or two thirds, was raised by levies upon real 
and personal property, and the remaining third came from other 
sources of revenue. The relief to the agricultural interests of the 
state was so marked that the extension of this principle was earn- 
estly advocated by Governor Nash. He urged that the complete 
segregation of state and local taxation be sought, and that the rev- 
enues for state purposes be secured from corporation, inheritance, 
and excise taxes, leaving to the local governments the general prop- 
erty tax. 

By the act of April 29, 1902, the general assembly partially fol- 
lowed this advice, and omitted to make any levy for the general 
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revenue fund upon the real and personal property returned for tax- 
ation. The levy for common school purposes was reduced from 1 
mill to .95 mill; and for sinking fund purposes from .30 to .18 mill. 
In his next message Governor Nash voiced the belief that the legis- 
ture ought “eventually to wipe out this tax altogether.” Governor 
Pattison in 1906 advocated the same policy: that as far as possible, 
the necessary revenue for the expenses of the state should be raised 
without calling upon the respective counties. 

The loss of revenue from the general property tax was made good 
by the passage of the “Cole” law, which raised the excise tax on 
public service corporations from one half to one per cent of their 
gross earnings, and the “Willis” law, which imposed a tax of one 
tenth of one per cent on foreign and domestic corporations other 
than those operating a public service. The transition was more- 
over made easy by the existence of a large balance in the general 
revenue fund, amounting on November 15, 1902, to almost $3,000,- 
000. 

The problem of reforming the existing system of taxation was, 
however, by no means settled. In November, 1905, an amendment 
was passed to article XII, section 2, of the constitution, exempting 
from taxation Ohio state, county, township, municipal, and school 
bonds. As the principle of stoppage at the source had never been 
applied to the taxation of any of these bonds, only a part of them 
had been subjected to taxation, but the rate of interest on all had 
to be high enough to cover the risk of their being taxed. By ex- 
empting them definitely, the rate of interest, which it was necessary 
for the local governments to pay upon money borrowed by them, 
was reduced by nearly the average rate of taxation formerly levied 
upon the bonds. Dissatisfaction next found expression in the ac- 
tion of various business and professional associations, and in other 
less formal expressions of opinion, all of which demanded reform. 
Accordingly, in September, 1906, a commission of five men was ap- 
pointed to investigate the tax laws and make recommendations. 
They submitted their report on January 10, 1908. The evils of the 
existing system were classified under five heads: inequalities between 
the owners of real and personal property, among the owners of real 
estate, among the owners of personal property, between owners of 
real and personal property and owners of corporate property, and 
finally inequalities among corporations. 


The recommendations were five in number. First and foremost 
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came a proposed amendment of the constitution, giving the legisla- 
ture a freer hand to deal with such subjects as franchises, stocks, 
bonds, cash, mortgages, and other intangible property, and abolish- 
ing the rule of uniformity, which had proved such a stumbling block 
in the way of tax reform. The proposed amendment simply gave to 
the general assembly in general terms power to establish and main- 
tain an equitable system for raising state and local revenue. The 
legislature was to be authorized, but not required, to classify prop- 
erty for purposes of taxation. Other recommendations were as fol- 
lows: (2) the establishment of a state tax board of three members to 
administer all laws for the collection of state revenues and to make 
such recommendations upon the general subject of taxation as in- 
vestigation and experience may from time to time suggest; (3) a 
more frequent appraisement of real estate; (4) the abolition of 
the present state levy upon real and personal property and the com- 
plete separation of state and local revenues at the earliest practi- 
cable date; (5) that authority be given to local communities to se- 
cure publicity in taxation. 

The recommendations were favorably received, and within two 
years four out of the five suggestions were practically adopted. We 
may take these up in order. As it had been found impossible, after 
repeated trials, to secure an amendment to the constitution permit- 
ting the classification of property for purposes of taxation, even 
the one proposed by the commission being rejected at the polls, it 
was next suggested that a constitutional convention be called to 
overhaul the instrument as a whole. Each of the political parties 
ratified this suggestion, and a popular vote on November 8, 1910, 
overwhelmingly favored the proposal, being 693,263 yeas to 67,718 
in the negative. The corporate interests, however, which feared an 
increase of tax burdens, contended that the convention should meet 
in 1913 instead of 1911, as was planned. When it meets there is 
little doubt that the provisions of the constitution relating to taxa- 
tion and finance will be carefully revised, and that the rule of uni- 
formity in taxation will be changed. 

The second recommendation to be adopted was that of more fre- 
quent appraisements of real estate. Between 1825, when the sys- 
tem of the general property tax was introduced into Ohio, and 
1859, the valuations of real property had been made about every 
six years; from the latter date down to 1910 valuations had been 
decennial. This system was adopted when the real estate of Ohio 
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consisted almost wholly of farm lands and had been retained by this 
state after it was given up by every other state in the Union. Gross 
injustice was often done by the rapid changes in the value of real 
estate, which local boards were unable to correct during the inter- 
val. As a compromise between the expense of annual appraise- 
ments and the injustice of decennial ones, the commission recom- 
mended quadrennial appraisements. By act of March 12, 1909, 
this was provided for, to begin in 1910.° 

The fifth recommendation, to give local communities authority 
to secure publicity in taxation, went also into effect by this same 
law.® Following a practice already adopted in New York City, 
Chicago, in some cities in Delaware and New Jersey, and a few 
other places, the law provided that the real estate assessors in cities 
should ‘cause to be printed in pamphlet form all the real estate 
owners in the ward, together with the lot numbers, feet frontage 
and valuation made by them of each parcel of real estate, and cause 
a copy of same to be mailed to each and every owner of real estate 
in the ward.”’ In townships and villages the auditor was to issue 
similar pamphlets. In this way definite information would be fur- 
nished every taxpayer of his own appraisement as compared with 
those of his neighbors, and as a consequence of such comparison 
and ensuing protests there would result practically a community 
valuation of each parcel of real estate and an elimination of in- 
equalities. Though it has been in practical operation less than a 
year, this act has met with the warmest approbation of the tax offi- 
cials of the state. 

The most important and far-reaching legislation, however, con- 
sisted in the appointment of a permanent tax commission.’ By this 
act Ohio took rank among the progressive states in matters relating 
to taxation, and opened the way for further reforms. The commis- 


sion consists of three members, appointed by the governor for a 

‘By the decision of the supreme court of Ohio (Davies, Auditor, v. The Na- 
tional Land and Investment Co., 76 O. S, 407) it was held that after the com- 
pletion of a decennial appraisement of real estate, and its equalization, it was 
not competent for a local board to re-value or increase the taxable appraise- 
ment of real estate, or even to correct gross inequalities caused by the growth 


of acity. The case thus decided involved property in Toledo, whose value had 
increased millions of dollars 

*100 O. L. 81. Amended by act of Jan. 31, 1910; 101 O. L. 

*Sec. 8 of amended 
* Act of May 10, 191 101 O. L. 399. 
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term of three years, at a salary of $5,000 per annum. Their most 
important function, for the present at least, is to consist in the 
assessment of railroads, express, telegraph, and telephone compa- 
nies, sleeping car, pipe line, and equipment companies, and other 
public utilities, which had previously been assessed by a number of 
special boards. For instance, railroads had been assessed by tie 
county auditors, and the others by various state boards; the taxes 
on public service corporations had been collected by the auditor; 
the excise tax on other corporations had been collected by the secre- 
tary of state, and other taxes had been paid to the state treasurer. 
All the machinery for the assessment of these various taxes was 
now concentrated in the hands of the tax commission, while all 
taxes were to be paid directly to the state treasurer. 

After the value of the property of public service corporations 
is assessed by the commission, the valuations are apportioned to 
the local taxing districts in which they are situated. In the case 
of express, telegraph, and telephone companies, the value of their 
property is to be determined by the value of their capital stock in 
accordance with certain rules; from the value so determined is to 
be deducted the value of real estate already taxed. In the case of 
other public utilities “all the personal property thereof, which 
shall include all real estate necessary to the daily operations of the 
public utility and money and credits within the state” are to be 
assessed by the commission, and in addition detailed statements of 
tangible property must be made by the corporations. 

Not only was the machinery of assessment simplified and unified, 
but the principle of differentiation was introduced in the taxation 
of corporations. Previously all the public service utilities had paid 
the same excise tax of one per cent of their gross receipts supposed- 
ly earned within the state; this large class was now broken up into 
smaller groups, upon each of which is laid a different rate.*  Rail- 
road and pipe line companies are taxed 4 per cent of their intra- 
state gross receipts; express and telegraph companies, 2 per cent; 
and street, suburban and interurban railroad companies, electric 
light, gas, natural gas, waterworks, telephone, messenger or signal, 
union depot, heating or cooling, and water transportation compan- 
ies, 1.2 per cent of such gross earnings or receipts. The companies 

* Owing to the constitutional requirements of uniform treatment of all forms 
of property, corporate and individual, corporation taxes may not be imposed as 
such in Ohio, but excise taxes for the privilege of carrying on their business 
within the state are exacted of these public utilities. 
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in the last two groups are also subject to the assessment and taxa- 
tion of their property in the usual manner. Sleeping car, freight 
line and equipment companies are also taxed 1.2 per cent on the 
proportion of their capital stock adjudged by the commission to 
represent the capital and property of each company owned and 
used in Ohio, after deducting the value of all real estate taxed lo- 
cally in Ohio. ‘The differentiation in rates thus introduced was 
fully justified on the ground of difference in character, and the in- 
crease in rate was defended on the ground that it now applied 
strictly to intra-state business only, which was more carefully de- 
fined. Moreover, some new utilities, like union depot companies, 
were for the first time subjected to taxation. 

Each corporation for profit organized under the laws of Ohio is 
required to make an annual report, and is subject to a fee of three 
twentieths of one per cent upon its subscribed or issued and out- 
standing capital stock. Each foreign corporation for profit doing 
business in Ohio must make similar reports annually; and is sub- 
ject to a tax of one tenth of one per cent for 1910, and three twen- 
tieths of one per cent for each year thereafter, upon the proportion 
of the authorized capital stock represented by property and busi- 
ness in the state. Public utility, insurance, and building and loan 
companies required to make other reports and pay other taxes are 
not subject to these provisions. 

With respect to the assessment of real and personal property of 
individuals, power is given the commission to order a reassessment 
of the same in any taxing district, whenever in their judgment it 
was not assessed at its true value in money. A new appraiser or 
board of appraisers is to be appointed for this purpose. Taken in 
conjunction with the quadrennial assessment of real estate it is now 
possible for the first time to correct inequalities in assessment as 
soon as they appear; the law therefore marks a great improvement 
in this regard. ‘The commission also received power to raise or 
lower the assessed value of any real or personal property, and to 
require county auditors to place upon the tax duplicate any omit- 
ted property. 

The tax commission act of 1910 was revised during the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, and was considerably improved by a re- 
arrangement of the sections and by clearer definitions.® At the 
same time the powers of the commission over corporations were 

*Act of May 31, 1911. (House Bill No. 491). 
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strengthened and a determined effort made to force them to pay 
their taxes. The treasurer of state is directed to send to the tax 
commission, instead of to the attorney general as formerly, a list 
of the delinquent public utilities and corporations, and the com- 
mission is then to direct the attorney general to institute actions 
in the courts if it wishes. In general the commission is made the 
final authority in all matters of administration relating to taxa- 
tion. Most of the new matter in the revised act was directed 
against corporations. Any corporation which fails to make a re- 
port or pay its taxes within ninety days after the date set shall 
have its articles of incorporation cancelled. They may have these 
renewed within two years by paying a penalty of $100 in addition 
to all other fines and taxes, but are punishable by fine up to $1000 
if they attempt to carry on business in the interval. In such 
case the commission may request the attorney general to apply for 
an injunction against the recalcitrant corporation. No domestic 
or foreign corporation may dissolve or retire from business until 
the commission certifies that it has paid all its taxes. 

These provisions were all called forth by the resistance of cer- 
tain corporations to the payment of the taxes assessed by the com- 
mission, and will do much to strengthen the hands of the latter. 
Quite different in purpose is another provision, which also appears 
for the first time in the revised act, and is directed against cam- 
paign contributions by corporations. Every corporation or public 
utility required to make any return to the commission, is also 
ordered to submit an affidavit, sworn to by a responsible officer, 
that it has not during the preceding year given or promised any 
money to any political party or in aid of any candidate. No pen- 
alties are provided for, however, in connection with this section, and 
it remains to be seen whether it is anything more than the expres- 
sion of a ‘pious wish.” 

In January, 1911, the tax commission made its first report, 
covering a period of about six months.'® During this period their 
main efforts had been directed to the work of assessing the various 
public utility corporations, which had previously been assessed by 
various special boards. While a considerable increase was made in 
the valuation of practically all corporations—the only decreases 
being in the case of water transportation and natural gas companies 
—the true value was in no case reached, since the personal and real 
property of individuals was still so greatly undervalued. There is 

* The report is dated Dec. 15, 1910. 
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yet room for a large growth of revenues from these sources when the 
tax commission shall have carried its work to completion. On the 
other hand, they were able to secure a fairer equalization of valua- 
tions and a more just distribution of tax burdens than had been 
possible under the previous disjointed methods. The valuation of 
express, telegraph, and telephone companies was increased almost 
$7,000,000, or 36 per cent; that of sleeping car, and freight line 
and equipment companies was increased almost $200,000, or about 
12 per cent, but the commission reported that there were more than 
two hundred freight line companies doing business in the state that 
had never made a report or paid any taxes, from which they hoped 
to secure taxes for the future and also delinquent taxes for past 
years. Bank shares were assessed at only sixty per cent of their 
true value, as other kinds of property were admittedly assessed at 
not more than this proportion of their true value. 

The act of May 10,1910, had changed the basis for determining 
the amount of the excise taxes payable by railroads, substituting 
a tax of four per cent on the gross earnings from intra-state busi- 
ness for the old tax of one per cent on that proportion of their total 
gross earnings represented by their mileage in Ohio. As many of 
the roads could not state their intra-state earnings, owing to the 
short time since the passage of the act, the commission accepted 
from such companies an estimate of their intra-state earnings, 
based upon the mileage principle. Even under this arrangement 
the assessed basis of taxation for railroads was increased some 
$20,000,000, or about one hundred per cent. The increase in the 
taxable basis of all other public utilities amounted to $6,340,000, 
or 8.4 per cent. As a result of the greater care and thoroughness 
exercised by the commission the state revenues from these sources 
and from the franchise taxes upon foreign corporations were in- 
creased over $550,000. In spite of their efforts, however, the com- 
mission reported that in many cases “holding” companies, which 
were not technically operating public utilities, were escaping taxa- 
tion. Altogether they found 101 public service corporations, 
mostly electric light companies, which had not been making reports 
or paying excise taxes; the amount due the state from these 
sources was estimated at $1,500,000. 

Another important part of the work of the commission was that 
of supervising the appraisement of real property in the state. Al- 
though the work was not finished at the time of making their re- 


i 
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port, they stated that a conscientious effort was being made to have 
the real property of the state assessed at its true value. In only 
two cases was it found necessary to order the reappraisement of a 
taxing district. As there are over 2500 taxing districts in the 
state, this speaks well for the fairness of the valuation. Previous- 
ly the assessed valuation had been about fifty per cent of the true 
valuation. A table published by the tax commission of 1906 of the 
sale value and the tax value of real estate properties transferred 
in four counties during the year 1906 showed that the assessed 
value was respectively 43, 50, 36, and 37 per cent of the sale 
price,’ and this they regarded as typical. In the case of the small- 
est properties, worth from $350 to $750, the assessed value was 
generally higher than the sale price, showing an added discrimina- 
tion against the small property owner. Some of the larger proper- 
ties were assessed as low as 10.8 per cent of their sale price. 

Whether this effort to secure the true cash valuation of property 
for taxing purposes, as the law has always provided, succeeds or 
not, the movement is in the right direction. The main evil in Ohio 
in this connection arises mainly in the resulting inequality between 
individuals, or between individuals and corporations, rather than 
between different counties, for the rate of state taxation, which is 
distributed according to the local assessments, is very small— 
only .134 cents per $100. The tax commission of 1906 recom- 
mended the abolishment of this levy and the complete separation 
of state and local revenues, but this was the only recommendation 
made by them upon which the legislature has not acted favorably 
up to the present time. As all the revenue thus collected by the 
state is for school purposes and is turned back to the counties 
after its collection, there is really no tax for state purposes upon 
general property in Ohio to-day. But since the school taxes are 
collected according to wealth and redistributed according to the 
number of children of school age, the effect of the discontinuance 
of a state levy for this purpose would be to deprive some of the 
poorer districts of needed funds for education. It hardly seems 
likely, therefore, that this advice will be followed, nor desirable 
that it should be. 

Not content with providing by these various measures for an in- 
crease in the amount of property returned for taxation, the legis- 
lature, acting upon a recommendation of the governor,’* pro- 

p. 56. 

* Gov. mess., Jan. 3, 1910, p. 6. 
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ceeded to limit the tax rate, and thus to protect the tax-payer 
from local and legislative extravagance. Since it was certain that 
the revaluation in 1910 of the real property in the state, and es- 
pecially the efforts of the tax commission to secure its appraise- 


ment at its true value, would result in a very large increase of 


taxable property on the duplicate, the tax limit law was passed to 
prevent any rise in the total amount of taxes levied. The provi- 
sions of this curious law are as follows :'* 

Inclusive of sinking fund purposes, the maximum rate of taxa- 
tion that may be levied for all purposes in any taxing district, is 
limited to ten mills on the dollar (1 per cent) of the taxable prop- 
erty. If such rate will not produce an amount equal to the tax 


revenues of 1909, plus six per cent for the year 1911, nine per 


cent for 1912, and twelve per cent for any year thereafter, or is 
insufficient for certain specified emergencies, then the rate may be 
increased to fifteen mills on the dollar (1.5 per cent). Any addi- 
tional tax beyond this maximum must be approved by a majority 
of the voters of such taxing district at a general or special elec- 
tion. The spending power of local spending bodies, and of the 
legislature so far as this depends upon revenue from the general 
property tax, is thus confined within definite limits, proved by ex- 
perience to be sufficient; and any increase, beyond a slight one to 
correspond with the growth of the state or community, is to be de- 
cided by a referendum of the voters immediately concerned. In 
this way the tax-payer is protected against the collection of un- 
necessarily large taxes through the application of the old high 
rate to the increased valuation of property. If the valuation is 
high the rate must be kept low. This was not sufficient to satisfy 
Governor Harmon, however, and he not only withheld his signature 
from this act (though allowing it to become law), but in his mes- 
sage the present year urges that the extreme maximum for all pur- 
poses be fixed at ten 

After a struggle whose issue was in doubt until the last day 
of the session this demand was carried out by the passage of the 
act of May 31 (House Bill No. 186), and at the same time a long 
step forward was taken in the direction of uniformity and control 
of loca: finance. A board, to be known as the “budget commis- 
sioners,” consisting of the county auditor, the mayor of the 

“Act of May 10, 191 101 O. L. 480 


‘Gov. mess., Ja , 1911, p. 4. A bill carrying out this suggestion passed 
the House. 
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lurgest city in the county, and the prosecuting attorney, is here- 
after to be constituted in each county in the state. The county 
commissioners, city councils, township trustees, boards of educa- 
tion, and other public taxing bodies must submit to them annually 
comprehensive budgets setting forth the receipts and expenditures 
of the past year and the needs of the next year. The budget 
commissioners are to examine these budgets and if they find that 
the total amount of taxes to be raised exceeds the maximum 
allowed, namely three mills for county taxes, five mills for munici- 
palities, and two mills for township purposes, they are to adjust 
the various amounts so that the total shall not exceed ten mills. 
“In making such adjustment the budget commissioners may revise 
and change the annual estimates contained in such budgets, and 
may reduce any or all the items in any such budget, but shall not 
increase the total of any such budget, or any item therein.” 

The total amount of taxes was limited for 1911 to the amount 
levied in 1910, plus six per cent for 1912, nine per cent for 1913, 
and twelve per cent for any year thereafter; but in no case to 
exceed a maximum rate of ten mills on the dollar for all purposes. 
If the county commissioners, city councils, or other similar bodies 
deem these rates of taxation insufficient, they may send a resolu- 
tion to that effect to the deputy state supervisor, and the addi- 
tional levy may then be submitted to the voters of the district at 
the next November election, but such increase shall not be for over 
five years. If a majority of the electors voting thereon favor the 
increase the additional taxes proposed may be levied. The same 
act that placed these striking limitations upon the taxing power 
of local bodies also fixed definite rates for the support of the com- 
mon and normal schools, Miami, Ohio, Wilberforce, and Ohio State 
universities, amounting in all to .4175 mills on the dollar of the 
taxable property in the state. 

This act also placed limits upon local indebtedness, as well as 
upon the tax rate. The net indebtedness incurred by any town- 
ship or municipal corporation may not exceed 2.5 per cent of the 
total value of all property listed for taxation; but upon vote 
cf the electors additional bonds may be issued up to 5 per cent. 

Finally, the act provided for removing all penalties upon prop- 
erty not listed for taxation prior to 1911, and for starting fresh 
with January first of this year. In order to induce tax-payers to 
declare the whole amount of their property, it was enacted that no 
back taxes or penalties should be assessed upon any omitted prop- 
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erty, if such property were declared for taxation in 1910. But 
beginning with January 1, 1911, back taxes and penalties are to 
be collected from all omitted property, for five years preceding 
the date when it may be discovered. It was hoped that this ex- 
emption and the limitation of the tax rate would lead to the declar- 
ation of much property that had hitherto evaded taxation. The 
slate had been wiped clean of accumulated penalties in much the 
same fashion in 1826, when the general property tax was first in- 
troduced; and now that the administration of the tax was to be 
made so much more strict, it seemed equitable to allow immunity 
under certain conditions to those who had been evading taxation, 
if they would give evidence of a disposition to deal fairly in the fu- 
ture. 
Ernest L. Bocarr. 
University of Illinois 
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TAXATION IN ILLINOIS 


Illinois is the third State in the Union in population and in 
manufacturing; it contains the second largest city in the United 
States and many other important cities; and in its complex social 
and industrial life it must be classed with the most highly devel- 
oped communities in the country. Yet the forms and methods of 
taxation are still, for the most part, those which originated in 
the times of its pioneer settlement; and reached substantially the 
present stage of development when the state was still mainly agri- 
cultural and when the mining and manufacturing industries and 
corporate forms of business organization were only beginning. 

The principal basis of taxation for state, county and municipal 
purposes is the general property tax, prescribed by the state con- 
stitution; and the valuation of property for taxation is made 
under a law which now openly provides for assessment at a fraction 
of the fair cash value. Assessments are determined mainly by 
township and county officials, with practically no administrative 
supervision by state officials; and a complicated statute regulating 
the aggregate tax levy is practically ignored in most counties. 
Railroad property and the capital stock of some classes of cor- 
porations are assessed by a state board of equalization, whose or- 
ganization and powers are by no means adequate. There are 
some sources of revenue, in addition to the general property tax: 
by contract, the Illinois Central Railroad pays to the State seven 
per cent of the gross earnings from its original charter lines, and 
these lines are exempt from the general property tax. The state 
also receives some revenue from a tax on insurance premiums, from 
corporation fees, from a tax on inheritances, and small amounts 
from miscellaneous fees. Local districts also have some revenue 
from fees, licenses and special assessments. 


Legislation 

A brief historical sketch will show that the present situation 
has developed mainly by chance and with no definite steps toward 
a systematic scheme of taxation adapted to present conditions. 
The first state constitution definitely provided for a general prop- 
erty tax; and the early methods of assessment and collection were 
regulated by various statutes. An act of 1827 provided for a 
state tax on lands, which were grouped in three classes, and au- 
thorized a county tax on town lots and a few specified classes of 


ad 
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tangible personal property The Revised Statutes of 1845 defi- 


nitely classified property into real and personal, and provided for 
assessments by the county treasurers. In the second state consti- 
tution, adopted in 1848, the brief provision on taxation in the 
first constitution was expanded into an article of six sections. 
This made more explicit the requirements for the general property 
tax on a uniform basis, specified and thus limited the property 


which might be exempted, and authorized certain special taxes. 
With the introduction of township government after 1848, the 


4 


local assessment of prope! vas further decentralized and trans- 
ferred to the town assessors in counties with township organiza- 
tion. Acts of 1853 and 1855 prescribed in more detail the rules 


for listing and valuing property 


During the first decade after the close of the civil war, Illinois 
took the lead in enacting legislation intended to meet the condi- 
tions of the new industrial and corporate era, which, in this state, 
was just beginning. Not the least important measures were those 


dealing with taxation ; and while these have fallen short of the needs 
of later times, they were a serious effort to meet the new conditions. 
The activity of these years offers a marked contrast to the long 
period of stagnation and retrogression which followed. In 1867 a 
state board of equalization was established, for equalizing the 
aggregate valuations of counties. Of more importance were the 
numerous changes in the article on revenue in the third state 
constitution, adopted in 1870. The uniform taxation of all prop- 
perty was again required; but the special taxation of insurance, 
telegraph and express business and corporations was authorized, 
as well as special assessments in cities; while limitations were 
placed on local indebtedness and the county tax rate. 

Following the adoption of the new constitution, a general revi- 
sion of the revenue law was enacted in 1872, which still forms the 
basis of the system of assessment and collection. This act cons 
tinued the system of local assessment by town and county officers 
for most property; and further elaborated the rules for listing and 
valuing property, increasing the number of the specified items of 
personal property required to be scheduled. It further provided 
for the review and equalization of original assessments by the 
county boards. It also reorganized the state board of equaliza- 
tion, and gave to it, in addition to its power of equalizing county 
valuations, the more important additional duty of assessing rail- 
road property and the capital stock of Illinois corporations. At 
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the outset the administration of the new law was undertaken ener- 
getically by both local and state officials. The assessed valuation 
of taxable property had been steadily declining in proportion to 
true value. In 1850 the assessed valuation had been more than 
two thirds of the census estimate of true value; but in 1870 the 
assessed valuation was only a fourth of the census estimates of 
true value, and in 1872 the total assessed valuation of $500,000 
000 was but little more than in 1870. In 1873 the local valuations 
showed an increase of about 240 per cent, to $1,210,000,000. 
These local valuations were in turn subjected to a more rigorous 
readjustment by the reorganized state board of equalization than 
in any previous year. The aggregate valuation of every county in 
the state was altered, in some cases being more than doubled and in 
others cut down nearly one half. The state board’s first assess- 
ment of railroad property increased the assessed valuation of such 
property more than five times, from $25,000,000 to $133,000,000 ; 
while the assessment of capital stock of Illinois corporations, other 
than railroad companies, added $20,000,000 to the total valua- 
tion of property in the state. The total equalized valuation for 
1873 was $1,355,000,000, nearly three times that for 1872. The 
state tax rate was reduced about one half, and produced a million 
dollars more revenue; the average total tax rate for all purposes 
was reduced about one third, and the tax revenue for state and 
local purposes increased about two million dollars. 

The reaction set in promptly. Already in 1874 the local valua- 
tions were 10 per cent less than in 1873; and the state board’s 
assessments of railroad property and capital stock were 40 per 
cent less. By 1880 the local assessments had been reduced to 60 
per cent of the figures of 1873, railroad property was but 35 per 
cent, and the capital stock of corporations only 10 per cent of 
the figures for 1873.' The total equalized valuation of property 
in 1880 was $786,000,000, about the same fraction (one fourth) 
of the census estimates of true value as in 1870. The state tax 
rate for 1880 was the same as in 1873, and the tax revenue less 
than before 1870. The average total tax rate was about double 
that for 1873; and the total tax revenue for state and local pur- 
poses was less in proportion to the true value of property than 
before 1870. 

*The small assessment for capital stock of corporations was due in part to 
the amendment of the revenue law so as to except certain classes of corpora- 
tions from assessment by the state board. 
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For nearly twenty years following 1880 the administration of 


the revenue laws steadily deteriorated. During a period of rapid- 


ly increasing values, the total assessed valuation of property in 
Illinois remained practically stationary, standing in 1898 at 


$778,000,000, $8,000,000 less than in 1880. The assessed valua- 
tion of town and city lots, and to a less degree, of railroad prop- 
erty showed some increase during this period; but the valuation of 


rural lands and of personal property in 1898 was considerably 
less than in 1880, and less than half of the valuation of these class- 
es in 1873. This situation was due to the action of both local 
assessors and the state board of equalization; while the latter body 
steadily decreased both in extent and amount the changes made 
in equalizing the county valuations. Even if the stationary and 
declining valuations had been uniformly distributed over all classes 
of property and the property of all the taxpayers, the increased 
tax rates which these undervaluations made necessary were clearly 
misleading. While the tax rates were rising, a comparison of the 
taxes levied with the census estimates of the true value of property 
in Illinois indicates that the average burden of the general prop- 
erty tax for state and local purposes in 1890 was approxi- 
mately 30 per cent less than in 1870, and about the same as in 
1860. But there can be little doubt that the undervaluations were 
not uniformly or equitably distributed; and that some property 
was taxed much more in proportion to its value than other prop- 
erty. Even in the case of real estate there were important varia- 
tions between different counties in the ratio of assessment to value; 
while the assessment of personal property was largely guesswork, 
and in some districts intangible personalty was practically not 
taxed at all. 

Following the twenty-five years of steadily deteriorating admin- 
istration of the tax laws, there have been some halting steps to- 
wards better conditions. An act of 1898 made some important 
changes in the machinery for the assessment of property. This 
recognized the practice of undervaluation in assessments, and pro- 
vided that the taxable value should be one fifth of the “full value.” 
It gave the county treasurer, as supervisor of assessments, in- 
creased powers of supervision over the town assessors in counties 
under township organization; and it reorganized and increased the 
powers of the county boards of review. In Cook county, an elec- 
tive board of assessors and board of review was established; and 
the town assessors in the city of Chicago were abolished. The 
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assessed value of property under this act showed a considerable 
increase for 1899 over the previous year. This was especially not- 
able in Cook county, where the taxable value (one fifth the “full 
value”) was more than double the total assessed value for 1898. 
After this, the assessed value continued to increase slowly; and in 
1909, when another act provided that the taxable value should be 
one third of the “full value,” the assessed valuations were increased 
about 75 per cent. 

In connection with the recent increase in valuations, efforts 
have been made to limit the total tax rate. The act of 1898 es- 
tablished a maximum limit for counties of over 125,000 popula- 
tion; but this was declared unconstitutional. An act of 1901, 
known as the Juul law, established a general maximum, and pro- 
vided that when the aggregate of the rates levied by the various 
local authorities exceeded five per cent (on the one-fifth value), 
the county clerk should scale down the rates of the several taxing 
districts. In 1909, with the change in the nominal basis for the 
assessment of property from one fifth to one third, a correspond- 
ing change was made in the tax limit, and the ordinary maximum 
was placed at three per cent. The law, however, provides that 
certain tax levies shall not be reduced below certain minimum 
points, so that the aggregate authorized by law may be consider- 
ably more than three per cent. In practice the Juul law appears 
to be ignored in most counties ; but is followed in Cook county and 
some of the other larger counties. 

Besides these changes in the general property tax, there has 
been some recent legislation providing additional sources of state 
revenue. <A reciprocal tax on insurance premiums has been author- 
ized since 1869, and has been enforced since 1883. In 1895, a 
sliding scale of organization and other fees on corporations was 
established. In the same year a tax on gifts, legacies and inheri- 
tances was authorized; and in 1909 this law was amended and the 
rates increased in some cases. Numerous other examination, 
license and inspection fees have also been established; but these 
yield little or no net revenue above the cost of administration. 


Administration 
The recent amendments to the revenue laws have brought about 
some improvement in administration. But the gain has been 
slight; and the defects and inadequacy of the present system of 
taxation have become more clearly evident. The local assessors 
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lack special training, a re often without experience; yet they 


receive no instructions or advice (other than blank forms and 
schedules) and are subject to no active supervision on the part 
of the state officials. At the same time they are more or less 
subject to political influences and local pressure. Under these 


conditions it is not surprising that the local valuations of property 


are not only below the true value, but are a considerably smaller 


fraction of the true value than the one third recognized and 
authorized by the present law. Such under-assessments lead di- 
rectly to an increase in the nominal rates of taxation; and at 
the same time to a marked inequality in the assessment of different 


classes of property and the property of different tax payers. 

Real property forms about 75 per cent of the total assessed 
valuation of property; and is assessed with more approach to 
uniformity than other property. Yet there are evidences of con- 
siderable inequalities and variations in realty assessments among 
the 102 counties in Illinois. Comparison of the assessed valua- 
tions with the census estimates of true value by counties indicates 
that the assessed taxable value ranges from the one third of true 
value provided by statute down to not more than twenty per cent 
of true value in certain counties. This agrees with other evidence 
that the amounts put down for “full value” are often not more 
than three fourths or two thirds of the true value, and are some- 
times less. 

The assessment of personal property, however, shows much more 
serious inequalities and has not unfitly been called a farce. The 
revenue law calls for listing personal property on a schedule of 
thirty-six items; and in rural districts these appear to be often 
filled out. But the returns on tangible items show the most 
whimsical variations in the average values in different towns and 
counties; and the totals for certain items indicate that assessing 
officials must substantially exempt large amounts of such prop- 
erty. In the cities, personal property schedules appear to be sel- 
dom filed; and personalty assessments are largely guesses on the 
part of the assessors. 

Most glaring of all are the inequalities in the assessment and 
taxation of intangible personal property, such as moneys and 
credits, mortgages, bonds and stocks. During the past ten or 
twelve years, there has been some increase in the assessment of such 
property. Yet it is clear that only a small portion is reached, and 
that such intangible holdings, which are easily transferable and 
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whose assessment depends entirely on statements by the owner, 
cannot be uniformly or equitably assessed under the general prop- 
erty tax. Moreover, if such property were assessed and taxed on 
the same basis as tangible property, the taxes at the rates now 
levied (especially in cities) would amount to an unjust confisea- 
tion of from one fourth to one half of the income; and in some 
cases such extortionate taxes are collected from those who scru- 
pulously obey the letter of the statutes. More often such intan- 
gible holdings escape taxation altogether, the owners defending 
their failure to report it, on the ground that such instruments as 
stocks, bonds, notes and credits are not in any real sense property, 
but are simply a series of claims or obligations secured by tangible 
property subject to taxation. 

In rural counties in Illinois, mortgages appear to be partially 
assessed, in some counties perhaps one fourth as completely as 
real estate. But in the cities, and especially in Chicago, the as- 
sessed value of moneys, credits and other intangible personalty is 
obviously a much smaller fraction of the actual holdings. The 
assessments for 1909 for the entire state, and for Cook county, for 
the principal items of intangible property are shown below :— 


State of Cook 

Illinois County 
Moneys of other than bankers, etc. .............. $31,257,604 $1,368,952 
Credits of other than bankers, etc. ............ 45,464,043 10,852,991 
Shares of capital stock of companies not of this 

Shares of stock of state and national banks .... 44,216,278 31,936,353 


The original local valuations of property are subject to altera- 
tion by the county boards of review. In Cook county, where a 
special board is provided, a good many changes are made in indi- 
vidual assessments, but without remedying to any large extent the 
most serious defects of the original assessments. In the other 
counties of the state, the members of the county boards of review 
change rapidly, and the work seems to be even less effective. While 
a number of individual assessments are increased and lowered, and 
some additions are made to the total valuation, the alterations con- 
stitute but a fraction of the total assessment for the county. 

The experience of Illinois in the assessment of personal, and es- 
pecially of intangible property, confirms the experience of other 


— 
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states with the modern highly developed and complex social struc- 
ture. The notorious evasion of the terms of the revenue statutes 
are too glaring to be due simply to defects in administration; and 
while there is room for substantial improvements in administration, 
there is also clear need for more fundamental changes in the sys- 
tem of taxation, which cannot be introduced under the present con- 
stitutional provisions requiring the taxation of all property on a 
uniform basis. Nor are the deficiencies in the local assessment of 
property remedied or counterbalanced by the work of the state 
board of equalization. The organization of this board is not 
adapted for effective work, and its powers are entirely inadequate 
to the needs of the situation. It is composed of the auditor of 
public accounts and one member elected from each of the 25 con- 
gressional districts for terms of four years. It meets from August 
to December in each year to equalize county valuations and to 
assess railroad property and the capital stock of Illinois cor- 
porations. The large membership and the elective character of 
the board and the short time given to its work prevent it from 
becoming an efficient agent in the administration of the tax laws. 

In connection with its duty of equalizing the aggregate valua- 
tions of counties, no provision appears to be made for any exam- 
ination into local conditions; and the equalizations have been at 
best haphazard guesses. During the past twelve years, the state 
board has in fact made but few changes in the local assessments ; 
and for the past two years has made no changes at all. The state 
boards needs larger powers and a more effective organization to 
perform its duty with any prospect of making an equitable ap- 
portionment of the state tax; it has no power to correct mis- 
takes or inequalities in the local assessments of individual tax 
payers. 

The assessment of railroad property by the state board also ap- 
pears to fall short of what should be done. The method of deter- 
mining the valuation of such property is not clearly indicated. The 
aggregate valuation of railroad property in the state has not been 
advanced in the same ratio as other property or in proportion to 
the increase of railroad earnings. The percentage of taxes to 
earnings paid by the railroads (on the basis of the state board’s 
assessments) has declined from 13 per cent of net earnings in 
1890 to 11 per cent in 1908, and from 4.75 per cent of gross earn- 
ings in 1890 to about 3.5 per cent in 1908. In 1898 the valuation 

_of railroad property was practically 10 per cent of the total val- 
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uation for the state; in 1910 it was barely 8 per cent of the total. 
Moreover as between the various railroads the ratio of taxes to 
earnings shows wide variations, some roads paying only from 6 to 
7 per cent of net earnings, and one of the most important systems 
paying but 2 per cent of gross earnings, or little more than half 
of the average for all roads in the state. There appears to be 
need at least for a more thorough investigation of the value of 
railroad property in Illinois and its relation to the value of other 
property. 

In assessing the capital stock of Illinois corporations, the IIli- 
nois state board of equalization has a power which might appear 
to offer an opportunity to meet some of the deficiencies in the local 
assessment of intangible personalty. But in practice the capital 
stock assessments have never been of much importance, and for 
most of the time have had no significance at all. From 1875 to 
1900 the assessed valuation of capital stock by the state board 
ranged from a minimum of $1,605,783 in 1877 to a maximum of 
$6,956,909 in 1890, the amounts for 1875 and 1900 being almost 
the same ($4,802,112 and $4,808,630). During the last decade 
the assessments have been considerably larger, as the result of a 
suit begun by the Teachers’ Federation of Chicago, which com- 
pelled the state board to make some assessment for the franchise 
value of the public utility companies in Chicago. Public utility 
companies elsewhere in the state are also assessed now for small 
amounts; and a considerable number of other corporations are also 
placed on the list for nominal assessments of from $1,000 to $10,- 
000 each. The total of these capital stock assessments from 1901 
to 1908 reached a maximum of $22,705,627 in 1902 (immediately 
after the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the pro- 
ceedings arising out of the Teachers’ Federation suit), but declined 
to a minimum of $10,608,000 in 1907. In 1909 with the change in 
the basis of assessments from one fifth to one third, the capital 
stock assessments were increased to $35,394,441 ; and these figures 
were somewhat reduced in 1910 to $30,265,148. These low capi- 
tal stock assessments are due in part to provisions of the revenue 
law which exempt from the jurisdiction of the state board im- 
portant classes of corporations (such as those for manufacturing 
mining and mercantile purposes), and in part to the lack of legal 
authority to compel even the corporations subject to assessment 
to file the sworn statements prescribed by the revenue law. The 
result is that assessments are only a small fraction of what could 
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be assessed under a more effective law and with more efficient ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

Exact comparisons of the assessed and true value of capital 
stock cannot be made. But a significant contrast may be noted 
between the assessment in Illinois and similar valuations by the 
officials of another state. The Illinois assessment of $35,000,000 
for 1909 represents a supposed full value of $105,000,000 for the 
excess value of the capital stock of Illinois corporations above the 
value of the property assessed by local assessors. In the smaller 
state of Massachusetts, whose laws and regulations for the control 
of corporations are about the most stringent in the United States, 
the “‘corporate excess” value of the capital stock of corporations 
in 1909 was assessed at $427,643,330 or more than four times that 
in Illinois. Again, a striking contrast can be shown between the 
reports to the Illinois state board of equalization and those to 
the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in connec- 
tion with the federal tax on the net income of corporations in IIli- 
nois. ‘The total amount of capital stock reported to the Illinois 
state board (including that of corporations against whom no state 
assessment was made) was $480,528,316 in 1909. A year later (in 
1910) corporations with their principal office in Illinois reported 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, an aggregate capital 
stock of $3,191,058,968. 

The net result of the inadequate system of assessment and taxa- 
tion is an apparently high tax rate on general property, an inequit- 
able distribution of the burden of taxation, and at the same time a 
lack in public revenue, both for the state and for local purposes, 
which is responsible for much of the deficiency in the scope and 
efficiency of public activities in Illinois as compared with other 
states. On the face of the returns, the average tax rate for the 
entire state increased from $3.12 on the $100 in 1880 to $6.20 
in 1900. But on the basis of the census estimates of the true value 
of property, the ratio of taxes to true value had slightly declined 
between these dates; and in 1904 (the last census data available) 
the ratio for all general property taxes to estimated true value was 
somewhat lower—sixty-nine hundredths of one per cent. 

The nominal average tax rate in 1909 was $3.85, an apparent 
decline since 1900, due to the change in the legal basis of assess- 
ment from one fifth to one third of “full value.” This average, 
large variations—from $2.03 in the county 
with the minimum average to $5.20 in the county with the maximum 


however, represents 
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average. In some cities the nominal rate is higher than the maxi- 
mum county average. But, recognizing that even real estate val- 
uations are less than the one third of full value recognized by law, 
and that other property is assessed to a smaller proportion of its 
value, the average ratio of taxation to true value of property in 
Illinois is distinctly less than in other states with which it may be 
classed in population and urban development. 

Nor is the ineffectiveness of the general property tax made good 
by other sources of public revenue. The state treasury does re- 
ceive more than a third of its income from sources other than the 
general property tax. This is a smaller proportion than in any of 
the North Atlantic states, smaller even than in some of the states 
in the Middle West. For local districts, the only considerable 
amount of ordinary revenue received in addition to the general 
property tax is that from liquor licenses in cities. Indeed the total 
public revenue in Illinois is considerably smaller in proportion to 
population and wealth than in other important and progressive 
states. As shown in the table below, the per capita revenue for 
state purposes in Illinois is less than half that in New York and 
Massachusetts, and not two thirds of that in Pennsylvania; and 
the per capita gross revenue of Illinois is only about one half that 
of Wisconsin and one third that of Minnesota. 


STaTeE REVENUE IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Revenue for 


Total ate To Local Au State Pur- | Per Capita? 


State Year 


Revenue thorities 
poses 
New York 1909 $31,211,768 $3 50 
Pennsylvania | 1909 29,101,183 $11,369,194 17,731,989 2 35 
Illinois® 10,805,959 2,037,503" 8,768,456 1 58 
Massachusetts 1907 18,670,404 5,257,293 13,413,112 4 12 
Wisconsin 1908 3 64 
Minnesota 1908 — 6 20 


In total revenue receipts by state and local authorities (including 
counties, cities and other minor divisions) for 1902, Illinois had 
less than half the per capita revenue of Massachusetts, about sixty 


*Based on population for the year named estimated from the census returns 
for 1900 and 1910. 

2One half of amounts for biennial period 1908-10. 

‘School fund and local bond funds. 
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per cent of that in New York and California, and a smaller per 
capita revenue than Pennsylvania or a number of smaller states 
such as Ohio, New Jersey and Minnesota. 


Revenve Receipts OF STATES, Countries, CITIES AND OTHER 


Minor Divisions 1x Speciriep States, 19025 


State Total Per capita*® 
New York $194,109,321 $25 40 
Pennsylvania 100,198,452 15 24 
Illinois 74,254,677 14 90 
Ohio 67,701,208 15 45 
Massachusett 85,196,282 29 55 
New Jersey 35,521,767 17 75 
Minnesota 27,146,141 14 95 
California 42,391,133 25 43 


The total revenues of all the local authorities in Chicago are also 
smaller per capita than in any other of the five largest cities in 
the United States, and only about sixty per cent of that in New 
York or Boston. The Chicago revenues are less per capita than 
in most of the cities of over 300,000 population. 


Receipts ror Meeting GOVERNMENTAL Costs IN SPECIFIED 
Cities, 1908* 


Cities Total Per capita 
New York $240,030,480 $53 67 
Chicago 63,435,853 30 31 
Philadelphia 53,866,908 35 90 
St. Louis 25,851,235 38 83 
Boston 31,035,339 48 33 


Pr ope sed Reforms 


Two efforts have been made, by means of special commissions, 
] 


to secure some general plan of ‘taxation reform in Illinois. The 

‘Compiled and computed from United States census report on Wealth, Debt 
and Taxation (1907), pp. 982-995 

*Computed on basis of population of 1900, plus one fifth of the increase from 
1900 to 1910. 

"U.S. Census: Special Report on Statistics of Cities, 1908, pp. 289, 34S. 
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first of these, twenty-five years ago, had no substantial results. The 
report of the second commission was presented to the present 
General Assembly which adjourned without adopting any of the 
recommendations. 

A joint resolution of the 34th General Assembly, in 1885, pro- 
vided for a commission “to amend and revise the revenue law of 
the State of Illinois, and to propose and frame a revenue code, 
which shall be just to all classes of property and in keeping with 
our complicated system of business and individual and corporate 
> This commission reported on March 1, 1886. It 
pointed out as the principal defects of the revenue system, the 
gross inequality and low rate of assessments, the arbitrary and 
unjust operation of the system of equalizing county valuations, the 
high rate of taxation, and the want of a central and efficient su- 
pervision of administration. It submitted the draft of a new 
revenue law, in which the following changes were proposed: the 


avocations.’ 


abolition of township assessors, and the substitution of county 
assessors and boards of review; certain changes in the law regard- 
ing the assessment of capital stock of corporations and the listing 
of personal property; the divorce of state revenue from local tax- 
ation; and the creation of a State Board of Tax Commissioners. 
No action appears to have been taken towards carrying out the 
recommendations of this commission. In 1902 the report was 
printed ; but the only part of the recommendations which has been 
enacted into law is that for the establishment of county boards 
of review. 

As the result of a recommendation of Governor Deneen a com- 
mission on taxation and revenue was authorized in 1909. The 
commission was appointed by the governor, and met for organiza- 
tion April 14, 1910. 

This commission held nine meetings, with three public hearings ; 
and received and considered numerous complaints and proposals 
for changes in the revenue laws. As provided in the act creating 
the commission, a compilation of the tax laws and judicial deci- 
sions of Illinois was prepared and published.* There was also 
prepared and published, at the request of the commission, a some- 
what comprehensive descriptive and statistical report on the “Tax- 
ation and Revenue System of Illinois,” by the writer of this article. 

‘This compilation was made by Professor Albert M. Kales of Northwestern 


University and Elmer M. Leissmann; and should be of much assistance to tax 
and revenue officials, and also to others interested in tax administration. 
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In the report of the Special Tax Commission which was sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly in January, 1911, the principal 
defects of the present revenue system are stated to be: The under- 
valuations and inequalities in the assessment of property, 
especially the notorious evasion of the terms of the law in the 
assessment of intangible personal property; and defects in admin- 
istration, on the part of town assessors and in the lack of an 
efficient system of state supervision. 

Among its recommendations, the commission proposed a funda- 
mental change in the state constitution, so as to free the general 
assembly from the present restrictions in regard to the taxation 
of personal property by recommending the submission of the fol- 
lowing proposed amendment to the article on revenue in the 
present constitution : 

Section 14. From and after the date when this section shall be in force the 
powers of the General Assembly over the subject matter of the taxation of 
personal property shall be as complete and unrestricted as they would be if 
sections one (1), three (3), nine (9) and ten (10) of this article of the Consti- 
tution did not exist; provided, however, that any tax levied upon personal prop- 
erty must be uniform as to persons and property of the same class within the 
jurisdiction of the body imposing the same, and all exemptions from taxa- 
tion shall be by general law, and shall be revocable by the General Assembly at 
any time. 

As pointed out in the report of the commission, this proposed 
amendment will not of itself make any change in the system of 
taxation. But it will remove restrictions now placed on the 
General Assembly, and make possible the classification of personal 
property and the adoption of different methods and rates of taxa- 
tion for different classes. Thus it would permit the adoption of a 
special recording tax on mortgages, as in New York and Minne- 
sota, or such special taxes on intangible property as are in force 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland. It would also make possible other 
methods of taxing corporations, instead of the present system of 
capital stock assessments, which has proven so unsuccessful. It 
would further permit the establishment of a habitation tax, and 
the exemption of some classes of personal property. The proposed 
amendment was introduced in the present General Assembly, but 
action on it was complicated by agitation for other changes in 
the state constitution. Under the present constitution, amend- 
ments may be submitted to not more than one article at the same 
time; and active efforts were made to have an amendment sub- 
mitted providing for the popular initiative and referendum on gen- 
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cral legislation. To meet this and other difficulties, it has been 
proposed to call a state constitutional convention. All of the 
proposals for constitutional changes were, however, defeated in the 
General Assembly; and action on the tax amendment is at least 
postponed. 

In addition to and independent of the proposed constitutional 
emendment, the Special Tax Commission recommended bills pro- 
viding for important changes in the machinery of tax administra- 
tion. These included the establishment of a permanent state 
tax commission to take the place of the present state board of 
equalization and with greatly increased powers, and the substitu- 
tion of county assessors in place of town assessors in counties 
under township organization. The recommendation in favor of 
county assessors is similar to that made by the Revenue Commission 
of 1886; and should bring about a more efficient and more equitable 
assessment of property for taxation. Such a change has been 
made in Kansas, and has been suggested by the Wisconsin Tax 
Commission, while many states have a system of county assess- 
ment, and in others there is a more effective supervision over town 
assessors by county officials than in Illinois. 

In its main purpose, the proposal for a permanent tax commis- 
sion also renewed one of the principal recommendations of the 
special commission of 1886. But in the details of its organization 
and powers the plan now presented is different from the earlier 
plan and is similar to that of the permanent commissions estab- 
lished in recent years in about twenty states, including Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon and Ohio. The bill 
submitted provided for a commission of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the governor and senate, for terms of six years, at a 
salary of $7,500 per year for each member. It was intended to 
make the commission, so far as possible, a non-partisan body; 
and no member was to be permitted to serve on or under any politi- 
cal committee or to engage in any other occupation or business 
while a member of the commission. 

This commission was to have, in the first place, all the powers 
end duties of the present state board of equalization, in regard 
to equalizing county valuations and assessing railroad property 
and the capital stock of Illinois corporations. In addition, it 
would have important powers of general supervision over the local 
administration of the assessment and tax laws of the state. The 
primary responsibility for the original assessment of property 
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would be left in the hands of the local assessors, and the present 


supervisory powers of the county boards of review would remain. 
But it was proposed to give the state tax commission authority to 


advise and instruct the local assessors in the discharge of their 
duties, the power to take measures to see that the revenue laws 
are enforced, the power to hear and determine appeals from the 
action of the county boards of review, and, in special cases, where 
the original assessment is shown to be unjust and inequitable, 
power to appoint special assessors and direct a reassessment of 
property in a particular taxing district. It was also proposed that 
the permanent state commission should have power to investigate 
the efficiency of the administration of the tax and revenue laws in 
illinois, to examine the tax laws and their operation in other states 
and countries, and to recommend to the General Assembly changes 
in the revenue laws. 

Such a commission should be able to bring about a considereble 
improvement in the administration of the present revenue laws, end 
also to aid in securing useful changes in the system of taxation, 
especially if the proposed constitutional amendment is adopted. A 
bill providing for the proposed state tax commission was intro- 
duced in the General Assembly, but failed of passage. 

In spite of the absence of immediate results from the work of the 
committee, it may be said that its recommendations have been 
favorably received, and that further discussion may lead to their 
adoption in the future. 

Joun A. 

University of Illinois. 


CO-OPERATION CALIFORNTA.' 


Coéperation in one form or another has been tried in California 
since the earliest days of the gold rush. Many of the mining com- 
panies of “the olden, golden era” were excellent examples of coép- 
erative endeavor.* Codéperative land colonizing companies did 
much to settle the rural districts of the state with an enterprising 
class of agriculturalists. The completion of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1869 caused considerable unemployment, especially in 
San Francisco, and incidentally led to a number of unsuccessful 
ventures in coéperative manufacturing.* During the seventies en- 
thusiastic members of the Grange organized coéperative stores, 
creameries, marketing and purchasing associations, and even 
banks,* but none of these undertakings survived the disintegra- 
tion of that society. The Knights of St. Crispin, in fighting the 
encroachments of the Chinese in the boot and shoe industry in San 
Francisco, tried codéperative manufacture but without success.° 
The influence of the Knights of Labor in the coéperative field was 
slight and of but passing importance. The Bellamy or Nationalist 
movement caused several striking but unsuccessful attempts at 
starting codperative or communistic colonies, and aroused a wide- 
spread though temporary interest in codperative principles, but 

*In a paper of the length such as this must necessarily be, it is impossible 
to consider in detail all the various forms of coéperation in California. The 
writer has attempted to deal with only a few of its more important and 
characteristic features. 

? Cf. Shinn, C. H., Mining Camps (N. Y., 1885), ch. 9, 11. 

*The San Francisco Evening Bulletin of November 1, 1571 notes the 
existence of three coéperative foundries in that city: the Miners’ Foundry 
organized in October, 1869, the Golden State Iron Works organized in May, 
1870, and the Columbia Foundry organized in April, 1871. The Coéperative 
Saddlery and Harness Company was started in May, 1870. (S. F. Bulletin, 
Oct. 28, 1871). The Pacific United Workingmen’s Furniture Manufacturing 
Company was organized in February 1872 with a capital stock of $50,000. 
(S. F. Chronicle, Feb. 18, April 15, 1872). 

*Cf. Carr, E. S., The Patrons of Husbandry on the Pacific Coast (S. F., 
1875), ch. 14. 

*Cf. Shinn, C. H., Codperation on the Pacific Coast (“Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science”, Sixth Series, Balt., 1888), 
p- 460; S. F. Evening Bulletin, June 18, 1870. The S. F. Bulletin of Sep- 
tember 21, 1871 states that at that time there was but one coéperative boot 


* and shoe factory in that city, although in the preceding year there had been 


five such companies. 
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other than this its results were of no consequence.® Later years 
have seen codperative effort directed towards the establishment of 
stores, marketing associations, creameries and mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, although in a few instances codperative production 


in both agriculture and manufacture has been attempted. 


( ooperT ative Stores. 


So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, the first coépera- 
tive store in California was started sometime during the latter part 
of 1867.‘ To-day there are about fifty such stores in the state, 
having a total capitalization of approximately $700,000, repre- 
senting 7,000 stockholders, and earning profits of $125,000 upon 
yearly sales estimated at $2,500,000.° Some of these stores do a 
very large yearly business as is shown by the fact that sales of the 
Tulare Rochdale Company for 1910 were $245,964, while those of 
the Modesto Rochdale Company for the same period were $176,000. 
Within the past two years the trade of the latter has increased 
from $600 to $1,500 per month. In 1910 it declared a dividend of 
8 per cent upon its capital stock, a dividend of 6 per cent to its 
225 stockholders upon their purchases,® and also set aside 23 per 
cent of its earnings for the building and sinking fund. In addition 
to dealing in groceries, hardware, shoes and dry goods, it owns and 
operates its own bakery, and is planning to erect a building to be 
used for a large hotel and a department store. 


*'T'wo years after the publication of Bellamy’s Looking Backward more 
than fifty Nationalist or Bellamy Clubs with more than 3,000 members were 
organized in California. The movement supported three weekly papers de- 
voted to the propagation of the ideas of its founder. Cf. Overland Monthly, 
ns. vol. 15, pp. 659-661. 

*The San Francisco Times of January 8, 1868, states that the sales of this 
company, The Coéperative Union Store of San Francisco, were $218 for 
the first week, $288 for the second, and $706 for the third. At that date 
(Jan. 8) the daily sales were averaging $150, 

*Coéperative stores are located in the following cities: Altruras, Ar- 
buckle, Boulder Creek, Butte City, Chico, Campbell, Coliege City, Colusa, 
Corning, Delano, Dinuba, Dos Palos, Ducor,* Elmhurst, Escondido, Fair- 
field, Germantown, Geyserville, Gonzales, Grass Valley, Gridley, Grimes, 
Guerneville, Healdsburg, Hollister, Le Grand, Loomis, Madera, Maxwell, 
Modesto, Napa, Oakdale, Orland, Oroville, Penngrove, Porterville, Red Bluff, 
Rocklin, San Jose, Santa Cruz, San Luis Obispo, Selma, Shandon, Soledad, 
Tipton, Tulare, Turlock, Wheatland, Woodland, and Yolo. 

*The Tulare Rochdale Company in 1910 paid 8 per cent upon capital 
stock and 4 per cent upon purchases 
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Forty-six of these stores form what is known as the Rochdale 
Family.’ They are organized upon the Rochdale plan of a fixed 
rate of interest (usually 8 per cent) upon capital, equal shares"! 
and equal votes,’” and the distribution of profits to members in pro- 
portion to their purchases.'* Each store holds a share of stock in 
the Rochdale Wholesale Company of San Francisco. The latter 
was organized in November, 1899, and opened for business on 
January 1, 1900. Inasmuch as at that time there were but six 
Rochdale stores in the state, the codperators realized that the 
wholesale house could not long exist with such slight support. As a 
consequence an organizing bureau was formed, other Rochdale 
stores were established,'* and to-day the wholesale company has a 
capital stock of $62,000,’° and yearly sales of $335,000.'° Its 
earnings, other than those required to pay eight per cent upon its 
capital stock, are divided among the stockholding stores in propor- 
tion to the amount of their purchases.'* 

The Rochdale Wholesale Company has had a hard struggle for 
existence. Other wholesale houses have not hesitated to use the 


“Inasmuch as the public is usually suspicious of a “coéperative” company, 
these stores avoid the use of the word coéperative, and are known to their 
members and to the trade as “Rochdale stores”. 

"The par value of the shares of the Rochdale stores in California is 
always $100. 

3In 1894 the Farmers’ Alliance succeeded in having a law passed applying 
solely to coéperative associations, which made obligatory the holding of 
equal shares and the exercising of equal rights on the part of the stock- 
holders. This law has been incorporated into the Civil Code of the State. 
Cf. Civil Code of California, section 653¢c. 

%The original Rochdale store in California is still in existence and is 
located at Dos Palos. It was organized in 1896 with a capital of $10 in 
cash and $14 worth of produce. At first it was open but one night a week 
and frequently sold out its entire stock on such occasions. 

“Stores were organized at the rate of about nine per year. 

“The shares are placed at $1000 each. Forty-six of the sixty-two shares 
are held by Rochdale stores; the remaining sixteen are held by certain 
individuals interested in the propagation of coéperative principles. 

* Annual sales of the Rochdale Wholesale Company: 


260,000 


* Employes do not share in the earnings of the Wholesale Company or 
in those of individual Rochdale stores. 
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most underhanded and shameful means at their disposal in their at- 
tempts to force it into bankruptcy. The most discouraging fea- 
ture of the situation, however, is that the stores which hold its 
stock do not hesitate to trade elsewhere if they find it to their tem- 
porary advantage to do so. Were they but to center their trade 
entirely upon the Wholesale, it could easily do a yearly business of 
more than $750,000 where to-day its sales amount to only 
$330,000.'* 

The showing made by the codperative stores in California is not 
as satisfactory nor as encouraging as the above might lead one to 
believe. An investigation which the writer made in 1905 for the 
Wisconsin Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics’? disclosed 
the existence of sixty-four codperative stores in California, fifty- 
one of which were Rochdale companies. Today there are but fifty 
codperative stores in the state, and only forty-six of these are or- 
ganized upon the Rochdale plan. Of the fifty-one Rochdale stores 
engaged in business in 1905, less than one half, (twenty-three), are 
in existence at the present time. Truly a most unsatisfactory 
showing for the success of this branch of coéperative endeavor.*° 

A unique instance of consumers’ coéperation is that of the Cali- 
fornia Coédperative Meat Company of Oakland.*! This association 
was organized in June 1904 as the result of an attempt on the part 
of the employing butchers to introduce the “open shop.” The 
members of the local Butchers’ Union and their sympathizers then 
formed a coéperative company with a capital stock of $12,000 
and opened an up-to-date and excellently equipped butcher shop 
and sausage factory. At the present time its yearly sales approxi- 
mate $120,000. Ninety-five per cent of these are to saloons, restau- 
rants and hotels, and only five per cent are to private families and 
to its stockholders. The company has not been given the support 
which it was led to believe it would receive from its members and 


* The leaders of the Rochdale movement early recognized the need of an 
organ through which the codperators of the state might keep in touch with 
each other, and consequently in 1901 started the publication of “The Co- 
operative Journal.” This eight page monthly, issued at Oakland, is ably 
edited by Mr. R. B. Bush, an ardent advocate of the principles of codéperation. 

* Twelfth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics 
of the State of Wisconsin, 1905-06, Part 1, pp. 52-53. 


*In 1900 there were twenty-eight codperative stores in California. In 
1904 this number had increased to forty-seven, forty-five of which were 
Rochdale stores. 

*'This company has a branch butcher shop located at East Oakland. 
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from the labor unionists in general; and in some quarters the ad- 
visability of its continuance is being seriously questioned. 

In San Francisco the Italian vegetable gardeners, who supply 
about ninety-five per cent of the vegetables consumed in that city, 
sell entirely through their own coéperative market, The Colombo 
Market, established in 1874. This has been very successful, and 
has been able to eliminate harmful competition by a unique prac- 
tice of fixing prices at the beginning of each week or more frequent- 
ly if deemed necessary. All vegetables must be sold by its members 
at the fixed prices under penalty of fine or expulsion from the 
market. 


County Mutual Fire Insurance. 

One of the forms of coéperation most widely practised in Calli- 
fornia is found in the mutual fire insurance companies which have 
been organized in seventeen counties of the state. The growth in 
number and business of these associations has been gradual but on 
the whole very satisfactory.** 


Agricultural Codéperation. 

In the application of the principles of coéperation to her agri- 
cultural industries California has excelled. There is scarcely a 
form of coéperative enterprise with which her agriculturalists have 
not experimented and which to-day cannot be found in operation in 
at least some part of the state. There are a fairly large number of 
coéperative creameries, especially in Yolo and Tulare counties. 
There are also a few remaining instances of codperative irrigation, 
which in earlier days did much to bring many districts under culti- 
vation. Other examples may be found in road building, farming, 
telephones, the picking and packing of fruit, warehouses, purchas- 
ing and selling agencies, and so on through a long list of activities. 

The latest development is the formation of the Imperial Valley 
Oil and Cotton Company. Within the last two years cotton has be- 


™The following table shows the progress made by the county mutual fire 


insurance companies during the period 1900-1909. The statistics for 1910 
are not available. 


Year. No. of Amount written. Premiums Losses 

companies on same. paid. 
1900 9 $777,584 $3,340 $1,400 
1905 10 3737 AG4 15,587 7,315 


2,73 
1909 17 6,502,199 38,961 34,200 
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come a very important product of the Imperial Valley. More than 
10,000 acres were planted to it in 1910, and for 1911 over 60,000 
acres have been promised. This company is a coéperative associa- 
tion formed among the cotton growers of that district, who hold 
its stock in proportion to their prospective acreage. It handles 
the crop for its members, and erects cotton gins and oil mills wher- 
ever conditions seem to warrant it. Already gins have been built 
at El Centro, Brawley, Holtville, Calexico and Heber. The most 
striking success, however, has come in connection with the market- 
ing of citrus fruits. A single coéperative concern, The Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, handles more than $20,000,000 
worth of orchard products each year, and does it to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the 6,000 members or growers whom it represents. The 
Exchange markets fully sixty per cent of the citrus fruit crop; 
other coéperative agencies, organized along the same lines as the 
Exchange, handle from twenty to twenty-five per cent of the re- 
mainder, leaving but from fifteen to twenty per cent to be taken 
‘are of by the various commission houses. 

Necessity forced the citrus growers to coéperate. The great dis- 
tance separating the orchards and the markets, the high freight 
rates, the exhorbitant charges of the commission men, the igno- 
rance of the growers regarding market conditions, the glutting of 
certain centers with fruit while others were suffering from a lack of 
it, were but a few of the many causes which brought about the for- 
mation in 1885 of the first marketing association, The Orange 
Growers’ Protective Union. The Union was only partly successful 
in coping with the difficult situation, and during the next twenty 
years changes took place in the name and in the form of the 
organization, finally resulting in 1905°* in the formation of the 
present association, The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange.”* 


* For the most part, oranges, lemons and grape fruit. 
* March 27, 1905. 


* The Orange Growers’ Protective Union was very bitterly fought by the 


commission houses and failed to bring satisfactory results. Other associa- 
tions, for the most part local in character, were then formed, but they too 
were not successful in their attempts to bring relief to the growers. In 
October, 1895 the Southern California Fruit Agency was organized, and dur- 
ing its first year it marketed 1800 carloads of fruit. Its influence and 
prestige spread rapidly, growers seemed to have confidence in it, and in a 
short time it was able to bring order out of chaos and success out of 
failure. For the purpose of eliminating competition between the Exchange 


and the commission hous« un alliance was formed with the latter in April 
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The plan of the organization of the Exchange is very simple. (1) 
There are about one hundred local or growers’ associations com- 
posed of the members who reside in a given locality. These asso- 
ciations as a rule have their own packing houses in which the fruit 
is washed, brushed, dried, graded, packed and labelled. In all 
cases the grower is charged only for the actual cost of handling his 
fruit. (2) The local associations in each district are federated 
into thirteen district or sub-exchanges, which direct the shipment 
of the fruit packed by the local associations. (3) Over and above 
the district exchanges and local associations, and supervising and 
aiding them in the work of marketing their product, is the central 
body, The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, managed by a 
board of directors, one of whom is chosen by each of the district 
exchanges. All matters of purely local or district interest are 
settled by the parties directly concerned, the central body per- 
mitting the exercise of the greatest freedom in this connection. 
In case any member desires to make use of the machinery of 
the Exchange for trade purposes, it is placed at his disposal regard- 
less of whether he owns one acre or a thousand acres of orchard. 
The idea which prevades the entire association is that of obtaining 
the greatest amount of benefit for its members. No dividend or 
profit of any sort goes to any clique or inner circle. 

In putting the fruit upon the market each local association turns 
over its boxed product to the district exchange to which it belongs. 
The latter ships it through the central Exchange, consigning it to 
some point where the later has a selling agency. These representa- 
tives or agents then sell it in accordance with the customs of the 
market in each locality. In ten of the largest cities of the United 
States and also in London the fruit is sold at auction. About forty 
per cent of that part of the crop handled by the Exchange is dis- 
posed of in this manner. The remaining sixty per cent is mar- 
keted in the usual way through its own agents and through jobbing 
houses. In this connection it may be noted that the Exchange has 
personal representatives in more than fifty cities of the United 


1903, according to the terms of which the California Fruit Agency was 
organized for the purpose of marketing the fruit for both the Exchange and 
the commission houses. The alliance proved to be very unsatisfactory in 
every regard, and in September, 1904 it was dissolved by the withdrawal of 
the Exchange. In March, 1905 the Exchange was re-organized, since which 
time it has been known as The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
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States, Canada and the Hawaiian Islands who devote their time ex- 
clusively to furthering its interests. 

In order to keep the growers informed regarding weather and 
crop conditions throughout the world, prices of fruit, and other 
matters of interest to the orchardists, the Exchange publishes a 
daily bulletin containing this information and mails it free of 
charge to its members. 

Inasmuch as the Exchange controls the shipment of the fruit of 
its members it knows exactly how much of the crop is being put 
upon the market each day, where it is being sent, and what prices 
it is bringing. ‘Thus it is possible for it to so apportion the ship- 
ments that each district and local association markets its propor- 
tionate share of the crop under the most advantageous circum- 
stances. It also prevents the glutting of the market by directing 
shipments to those cities not sufficiently supplied with fruit. The 
Exchange has reduced the cost of packing, selling and collecting 
by one-half, and as a consequence during the past year netted a 
clear gain of over $3,000,000 for its members.*® In addition to 
these things it has done much to extend the market for citrus 
fruits; it has taken an active part in the successful agitation for 
lower freight rates and better service; it has lessened the risks of 
the business by establishing more stable conditions, and has kept 
up the prices of its products even though succeeding years have 
brought a greatly increased crop. 

For the purpose of reducing the cost of supplies to the grow- 
ers an allied corporation, The Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, 
was organized in 1907 with a capital of $500,000. Its capital 
stock is held by the local associations of the Exchange in propor- 
tion to the average number of fruit boxes which they handle per 
year. By means of this codéperative arrangement the Supply 
Company has greatly reduced the price of materials to its mem- 
bers. Its yearly sales range between one and two million dollars. 
During the past season it purchased 9,000,000 boxes, equal to 
1800 carloads of lumber, 120 cars of tissue paper wrappers for 
oranges, and 20 carloads of nails. 

In spite of the remarkable success of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange it has been found practically impossible to 
bring about coéperation among the almond and walnut growers, 
the prune men, the dried fruit interests, the deciduous fruit or- 


* This was upon the shipment of approximately 25,000 carloads of fruit. 
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chardists and the raisin growers.** Scores of attempts have been 
made, and failure has followed failure in such rapid succession 
that to advocate coéperation in certain communities is only to gain 
the contempt of one’s neighbors. One of the more important rea- 
sons for this is that very frequently the commission houses and 
fruit shipping firms are the largest growers, and naturally do not 
favor any scheme of codperative marketing. But in face of 
such a discouraging situation the advocates of coéperation still 
carry on active propaganda and hope before many years have 
passed to succeed in forming an association similar in scope, 
methods and results to the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 


On the whole coéperation has not been a success in California. 
This is not because there is anything inherently wrong with its 
principles, for they are known to have brought satisfactory re- 
sults in other parts of the United States and in certain countries 
of Europe. Neither will the difficulty of obtaining capable man- 
agers, the jealousies and quarrels of the neighborhood, the exist- 
ence of unfair and severe competition on the part of privately 
owned stores, or any of a large number of similar things account 
for its failure. It has failed primarily because the Californians 
do not have the codperative point of view. The existence of al- 
most unlimited opportunities in the early days and the marvellous 
resources of the state have made them individualists of a most pro- 
nounced type. Even among the codperators themselves a surpris- 
ing lack of the true spirit of mutual helpfulness is evident. They 
do not concern themselves with the welfare of any company other 
than the one in which they hold stock. The interests of other coép- 
erators are not their interests. One never hears of the different as- 
sociations working hand in hand with each other for the purpose 
of accomplishing some common end. It is a case of “each for him- 
self” rather than of “each for all, and all for each.” Seemingly 
they have failed to realize that the fundamental principle of their 
philosophy is “To coéperate.” 

Another factor exceptionally characteristic of codéperative en- 
terprises in California is that all of them seem to have been organ- 
ized with but one object in mind, and that is to make money for their 
stockholders. They are mere profit-making associations. Not 

7 Cf. Adams, E. F., The Modern Farmer in his Business Relations (S. F., 


1899), Book 7, for the early history of some of the efforts which have been 
made to induce the farmers in these fields to coédperate. 
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one of the forty-six Rochdale stores has enough of the real co- 
operative spirit among its members to declare a dividend upon 
purchases to non-members,—a practice quite common among the 
Rochdale stores of England. The California Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation exists solely because it can earn greater profits for its 
members than can be obtained by any other marketing arrange- 
ment. It is difficult to see wherein this point of view differs from 
that which characterizes the stockholders of the ordinary business 
corporation. 
Ira B. Cross. 
Stanford University. 


REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Die Nationalékonomie in Frankreich. By Raymunp ve Wana. 
(Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke. 1910. Pp. xix, 540. 16m.) 
This work is a valuable addition to the already considerable 
stock of literature by means of which the German student of the 
social sciences is kept in touch with the progress of ideas and 
methods in foreign countries. The author aims to give an account 
with some historical background, of the present status of the 
various schools of political economy in France. Grouping economic 
writers mainly, as they have grouped themselves, according to 
their attitude toward the problem of industrial liberty versus re- 
striction, he gives an interesting and unbiased description not only 
of the philosophical prepossessions and economic arguments, but 
also of the organs of publication, the scientific and propagandist 
societies, and the academic affiliations of the publicist clans of 
France, as they are arrayed against one another for battle and 
diplomacy. Unfortunately, but as the author explains, of neces- 
sity, the socialistic schools are reserved for treatment in a future 
work. He has not failed, however, to indicate the stimulating and 
disturbing influence of the socialistic movement upon the thought 
of all groups. 

In part, the book must be considered a work for reference. Its 
excellent summaries of many recent and some older publications, 
its frequent quotations and bibliographical notes give evidence of 
the author’s thoroughness, but sometimes make it difficult to see 
the forest for the trees. 

In Book I, “The Liberal School,” recent writers are divided in- 
to (1) die Unentwegten, the stand-patters of laissez-faire, Moli- 
nari, Frédéric Passy and Yves Guyot; (2) the “business men,” 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Neymarck, Raffalovich, Lévy, d’Eichthal; 
(3) administrative officials and statisticians; (4) historical stu- 
dents; (5) engineers and mathematical economists; and (6) the 
university professors, Jourdan, E. Worms, Faure, Villey, Beaure- 
gard, Souchon, Deschamps, Schatz. Of special interest is the ac- 
count of the recent movement to revive individualistic ideals and 
to bring about a union on common doctrinal ground, of all the 
opponents of socialism. 

Book II, devoted to Catholic and related schools, contains valu- 
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able chapters on Le Play and the two schools into which his fol- 
lowers have split. Book III, entitled Interventionismus, Solidar- 
ismus und Protektionismus, includes chapters on instruction in 
economics in the law schools; writers on general economics; his- 
torical writers; writers on Sozialpolitik; on finance; a general 
chapter on the idea of solidarity; and two on the theories of 
solidarity held respectively by Bourgeois and by Gide. In Book 
IV, the author considers political economy as treated by the phil- 
osophers and sociologists. A chapter on Condorcet, Comte, Re- 
nouvier, and a group of more recent writers, is followed by a de- 
tailed account of Tarde, Durkheim, and Simiand. 

In the concluding chapter, a few generalizations are made. 
French schools, for all their antagonisms, do not differ in method. 
They all manifest a desire to find guiding principles for practical 
action, to the detriment of scientific objectivity. There is a gen- 
eral belief in economic laws of universal and permanent validity, 
and a tendency to posit the ideal of an organization of economic 
life along codperative lines. Frequent attempts to combine in- 
dividualism and state intervention point to eine entwicklungsfdhige 
Tendenz von allgemeiner Bedeutung. 

As to the relative space to which different authors and schools 
are entitled, there can be no unanimity of opinion. Dr. de Waha 
has probably been influenced by the esteem in which certain 
writers are held in France. Very properly he has given what ap- 
pears to be a well-balanced account from the French point of view. 
Some of his readers, however, may wish that at a few points the 
proportions had been differently adjusted. The discussion of 
Cournot, for instance, is of tantalizing brevity. Walras, who was 
born in France, and wrote on economics before going to Switzer- 
land, is dismissed in one line, while four and a half pages are given 
to the confused thinking of Edmond Villey, and considerable space 
is allowed to some Catholic writers of small scientific merit. 

G. A. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Allgemeine Volkswirtschaftslehre. By Wituetm Lexis. (Berlin 
and Leipzig: Teubner. 1909. Pp. 259.) 

In this compendious work Professor Lexis has succeeded in pro- 

ducing a concise, well-balanced survey of the field of economics. 

After a brief introductory statement of the nature of an economy 
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and the various stages in economic development, which might well 
suggest improvement to American textbook writers, a German 
tendency appears in the shape of twelve pages on the subject of 
method. The body of the work is headed by the suggestive title, 
Circle of Economic Life. There is no division into books, but a 
series of eighteen coérdinate sections takes the place of the usual 
elaborate framework. Value comes first; then demand, produc- 
tion, supply, income, consumption, and a section on production 
and distribution. In connection with the treatment of production 
there is a section on capital and industry; and the sections on 
money, credit and banking, and value of the monetary unit, lie 
between the one which deals with prices and the discussion of in- 
come. 

It will be noted that consumption is treated towards the end of 
the work, and accordingly there is little of the elaborate analysis 
of utility so common in our texts. The subject of value is devel- 
oped as follows: Utility is a relative concept as it depends upon 
estimation and is not a property of goods. Utilities can not be 
compared ; the utilities of bread and of oats, for example, are in- 
commensurable; and estimation varies with time and person. The 
marginal-utility analysis, Lexis holds, is applicable only to fungi- 
ble consumers’ goods, and not to objects used singly or in small 
numbers. It is impossible, then, to reduce goods to homogeneity 
through utility. 

Through scarcity (natural, social, and technical), utility be- 
comes appreciated as value. But mere subjective valuations ac- 
cording to momentary perceptions of utility and unsatisfied wants 
cannot serve as norms for a stable and enduring economy. Men 
know that their wants will return tomorrow and, as rational be- 
ings, they take future wants into their estimations, bringing them 
into relation with the means of satisfying them. “The idea that’ 
the value of the entire quantity of a good arises from gradually ad- 
ded units which have diminishing subjective utility, is no longer 
applicable.” Scarcity is not measured by subjective feelings of 
desire, but by objective difficulty of acquisition. 

Two kinds of subjective value are distinguished. First there is 
“subjective cost value” (marginal disutility?) which, in a money 
economy, is determined by the necessary money sacrifice involved 
in acquiring a good. The money unit is the measure and is esti- 
mated by each according to the size of his income. “Subjective 
cost values” are commensurable within the same economy. An- 
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other kind of value is “use value” (marginal utility?). This is 
the degree of utility which is attributed to an economic good taken 
in relation with the difficulty of obtaining it. In its determination, 
income must be taken into consideration, and through it the grade 
of utility attached to a good is fully realized by men, whereas 
“subjective cost value” merely corresponds to the sacrifice that 
has been made or that must be made. 

But in the producer’s economy, where goods are paid for out of 
capital, an “exchange value” arises which, to individual producers, 
has a purely objective meaning. The merchant buys goods to 
sell, not to use directly. True, sale depends upon utility; but 
only general utility to all customers, not to any one individual. 
Thus there arises on the market a collective demand as a mass 
phenomenon in which varying individual wants are lost. The 
money unit also loses the income-derived significance to sellers 
which characterizes “‘use value.” -Thus we have an “objective 
exchange value” expressed in terms of money, which has two chief 
aspects: objective cost value to buyers and objective exchange 
value to sellers. 

As to a subjective exchange value, one can conceive of it, but 
it has no significance in economics. Obviously, while giving con- 
siderable attention to utility, Lexis is no follower of the Austrians. 
His treatment of the difficult passage from subjective value to ob- 
jective exchange value is interesting, if not conclusive. 

Other points of interest are a relatively full discussion of urban 
land rents, the attention given to mining, and the continual in- 
terrelating of money income and price determination. The con- 
stant intermingling of practical information with the theory is 
typical of the refreshing realism so characteristic of German eco- 
nomics. Lexis holds to the classical doctrine of rent and makes 
land a distinct factor of production. He is also among those who 
attach importance to the Malthusian principle of population. 
Profits (Unternehmergewinn) he defines as the “excess of capital 
gains over simple interest”; and the undertaker’s function is re- 
garded as closely related to capital. Profits consists of three 
parts: promoters’ rewards (Griindungsgewinn), surplus profits 
( Uberschussgewinn—the compensation of shareholders for risks), 
and undertakers’ earnings (Unternehmerverdienst) or wages of 
management. 

The treatment of overproduction in connection with crises 
strikes one as being a little “unorthodox,” and there will be not a 
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few who differ with the author in their thought on the value of 
money. 

The book is too brief to have much value as a work of refer- 
ence; but it is so well written that it will be frequently turned to 
for the ideas of a prominent conservative representative of German 
economic thought. There is an index. 

Lewis H. Haney. 

University of Texas. 


La Théorie des Marchés Economiques. By Bernarp LAveRGNE. 
(Paris: Arthur Rousseau. 1910. Pp. xv, 215. 4 fr.) 


M. Lavergne dedicates his monograph to Professor Gide and 
takes Bourguin’s Mesure de la valeur as his own point of depar- 
ture. But he brings to his task a spirit of radical innovation and 
a belligerent attitude toward what he supposes to be “l’économie 
politique classique” that are all his own. It would be difficult to 
find some of the doctrines which M. Lavergne attacks (as for ex- 
ample that cost of production is an exact measure of value) out- 
side the pages of his own book. It is significant, perhaps, that 
his accounts of classical theories are, except for a few scattered 
citations of French translations of Ricardo and Mill, fortified 
only by references to the Histoire des doctrines of Gide and Rist. 

The main task which M. Lavergne has set himself, however, is 
constructive. He submits a complete theory of value and distribu- 
tion which, though one-sided and burdened with useless termin- 
ological innovations, contains much penetrating analysis. He 
makes much of the fact that he does not invoke competition as a 
premise, and that his theory is perfectly general. But his achieve- 
ment here seems to be largely one of terminology, and bad ter- 
minology at that. Differential advantage of every sort is called 
monopoly, and in this way competition is crowded from the field. 
However, competition is really implicit in much of M. Lavergne’s 
theory (for example, in his use of Jevons’ “law of indifference”). 
The “economic markets” are found to be four in number, embrac- 
ing respectively finished products, money and credit, productive 
services, and productive capital. So far as the three first cate- 
gories are concerned, marginal utility and marginal productivity 
are held to be the fundamental determinants of value and of in- 
come-yielding power. But productive capital (including land, 
durable and specialized production goods of all sorts, together 
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with the productive plans or schemes of entrepreneurs) gets an in- 
come determined on the principles of rent. 

Space does not permit a full exposition of even the salient points 
of M. Lavergne’s system, but two of its features deserve some no- 
tice. In the first place, only the net income going to absolutely 
free capital in the form of loanable funds is called interest. In- 
come arising from the ownership of the concrete, material instru- 
ments of production is called rent. The distinction made is closely 
allied to that emphasized in Marshall’s discussion of quasi-rent, 
although Lavergne does not concern himself with the difference be- 
tween the long-time and short-time points of view. A second note- 
worthy point is the treatment of marginal productivity. Dimin- 
ishing productivity does not appear as an all-pervading principle, 
determining the proportions in which the factors in production are 
combined. Instead, labor and free capital (loanable funds, viewed 
not as a separate factor, but as a necessary instrument in the em- 
ployment of all the factors in production) are regarded as the ac- 
tive, variable, factors; while land, specialized capital, and the en- 
trepreneur’s plans are viewed as the passive, constant, factors. 
Thus profits appear as a species of differential rent, but otherwise 
the theory bears little resemblance to Walker’s well known ideas 
on this point. 

I am inclined to think that a more thorough acquaintance with 
what other theorists have done in the past, as well as with what is 
being done at present, would have made M. Lavergne less arro- 
gant in his general attitude toward these others, and more dubious 
as to the soundness of all parts of his own constructive work. As 
it is, the book leaves the impression that the author has cared less 
whether his theories were sound than whether they were novel. 
This is especially unfortunate, for there is much evidence that he 
has theoretical power and tenacity. 

A. Youne. 

Washington University. 


Le Conflit des Doctrines dans Economie Politique Contemporaine. 
By Cuartes Brovituet. (Paris: Felix Alcan. 1910. 
Pp. viii, 306. 3.50 fr.) 

This is not a discussion of value doctrine or of distributive 
theory, as one might imagine, but a plea for radicalism in poli- 
tics and in legislation. The author is not a socialist, but a radi- 
cal—as in some degree all men of good sense have now-a-days to 
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be. He is a believer in state intervention rather than a follower 
of the classical tradition; whereby he recognizes that he is not 
likely to find great favor among the current custodians of eco- 
nomic authority in France. 

Something of the method and the point of view of the work can 
be inferred from the following: 

La physiocratie inspirée par Quesnay fonde tout son systéme sur une divi- 
sion tripartite de la société: A la base, une classe de producteurs, les exploit- 
ants du sol; au-dessus, une classe de propriétaires, dont tait partie l’Etat et 
qui préléve son revenu sur celui de la premiétre classe; en marge des deux, la 
classe des parasites, c’est-a-dire de toutes les personnes qui vivent des ser- 
vices rendus aux membres des deux classes précédentes. La richesse n'est 
obtenue que par la premiére classe; mais des droits sur elle circulent pour 
aboutir entre les mains de la deuxiéme et de la troisiéme (p. 6). 

Aucune refutation sérieuse n’a été faite de cette théorie, . . . . elle exprime 
une vérité historique éternelle. .Partout et toujours il y a eu une classe qui a 
produit, une autre qui a d’autorité préléve sur elle, une troisiéme qui s'est 
ingeniée a vivre en rendant des services aux deur autres (p. 6, 7). 

Les salaires, revenus de la premiére classe, n'ont aucune force ascension- 
nelle spontanée. Ils semblent avoir tiré de l’action volontaire des hommes tout 
ce quils pouvatent et s’arréter la (p. 8). 

H. J. Davenport. 

University of Missouri. 


Contemporary Social Problems. A Course of Lectures Delivered 
at the University of Padua. By Acuriiite Loria. Trans- 
lated from the Italian with the permission of the author by 
Joun Leste Garner. (London: Swan Sonnenschein and 
Company; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1911. Pp. 
vii, 156. $1.00.) 

In the preface the author says 


. 


‘anyone who seeks in these pages 
a profound and rigorous analysis of our social organization will 
be disappointed. However . . . the mere posing of a ques- 
tion, by inducing people to think, may not be fruitless.” The 
point of view is that of the advanced radical economist. The first 
chapter develops his familiar thesis that “under the most diverse 
phenomena of contemporary social life, the profound, the essen- 
tial cause is some economic fact.” In the following chapters he 
traces the development of economic freedom and the modern limi- 
tations of liberty ; reviews the theories of property; concludes that 
“Malthus? law has become a dead letter”; thinks that political 
economy and socialism are drawing closer together; discusses the 
social significance of natural selection; and, after an unsatisfac- 
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tory consideration of social evolution, asserts that we face a so- 
cial revolution that will transfer power from a class to society as 
a whole. In general his conclusions present nothing new, though 
in some cases he makes good statements of commonly accepted 
views. They are marred by an occasional surprising assertion 
and by dogmatism on contested points as in the following: 
“Throughout his too short life Christ was a socialist and his com- 
munist theories undoubtedly led to his tragic end”; “the English 
require anyone ennobled by the King immediately to change his 
name, a wise custom, thanks to which the name of the family is 
not disgraced later by the degenerate descendants of the noble” ; 
“the human conflict instead of favoring the stronger individual 
> The mentioning of one of Zola’s char- 
acters to prove that the offspring of great men are apt to be im- 
beciles exemplifies an occasional unscientific argument. All in all 
the book does not seem a very useful one. 


always aids the weaker.’ 


Hersert E. MItts. 
Vassar College. 


Bulletin Mensuel de l'Institut de Sociologie Solvay. Edited by 
Dr. Emrte Waxweiter, Director of the Institute. (Brus- 
sels: Institut de Solvay.) 

Probably the ablest scientific review devoted to sociology is the 
Bulletin Mensuel of the Solvay Institute of Sociology, Brussels, 
Belgium, of which the first number was published January, 1910. 
It is in the strictest sense a scientific periodical, being devoted to 
the review of all articles and books which contribute in any way 
to the exvlanation of the phenomena of the social life, whether 
they are published under the titles of biology, physiology, psy- 
chology, or those of the several social sciences, history, law, po- 
litical economy, science of religions, ethnography and sociology. 
The review is divided into two parts, the first of which contains in 
place of original articles a dozen or more critical reviews of sig- 
nificant articles and books along sociological lines. These critical 
discussions include works pertaining both to human sociology and 
to general biology, physiology and psychology so far as they 
have a bearing upon sociology. The second part of the Bulletin 
is devoted to a “monthly chronicle,” giving lists of recent works 
along all lines which might pertain to the social sciences and brief 
reviews of the more important of these works. There is also a 
portion of this monthly chronicle devoted to scientific news of ac- 
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tivities in social lines in various parts of the world. The Bulletin 
is thoroughly international in its scope, reviewing articles and 
books in all European languages and paying, one may add, es- 
pecial attention to those published in the United States. 

An idea of the scope of the work can perhaps best be obtained 
by giving a list of the critical discussions contained in the first 
half of the April issue. These critical discussions contained the 
following wide variety of titles: “Variations in the effects of 
cerebral lesions of the same localization, according to the degree 
of culture of individuals”; “Mental reactions and social reac- 
tions”; “Evolution and revolution in epochs of social reorganiza- 
tion”; “Persistence of primitive organization in English society 
of the Middle Ages”; “The determinism of successive adaptations 
in the financial administration of the Romans” ; “Conflict of adap- 
tations in social evolution” ; “Concerning the connections between 
technical inventions and their influence upon the organization of 
industry”; “Concerning the réle of manufacturing on a large 
scale upon the concentration of certain industries”; “An example 
of the theoretic exaggeration of the social power of money”; 
“The formation of oligarchies in political parties”; “The réle of 
logical systems in the movements of opinion”; “The apparent 
social character of prayer”; “The influence of political factors 
upon the evolution of religions”; “The evolution of assemblies” ; 
“The conditions of the penetration of new ideas in primitive men- 
tality”; “The réle of sociology and that of statistics in the ex- 
planation of social facts”; this last is an able and penetrating 
criticism of certain portions of Ellwood’s Sociology and Modern 
Social Problems. 

This periodical can be cummended to economists and other stu- 
dents of society, as showing perhaps more clearly than any other 
periodical now published what the scientific sociologist of the pres- 
ent is aiming at. 


La Formation des Prix, des Denrées Alimentaires de Premiére 
Nécessité. By Atsert Dutac. Librairie des Sciences Poli- 
tiques and Sociales. (Paris: Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1911. 
Pp. 158. 2 fr.) 

The author of this very excellent little book is a recognized 
authority on the present methods of marketing agricultural pro- 
ducts in Europe. In the past he has made some valuable contri- 
butions concerning rural codperative societies of various kinds, and 
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concerning free exchange in grains. In this volume he goes far- 
ther into an analysis of the mechanism of the market, and into the 
theory of prices than formerly. 

The first part of the work is devoted to an analysis of the dif- 
ference between the classes dealing with each other, the buyers and 
sellers. Here we get definitions of consumers and producers, and 
a statement of the extent to which buyers correspond to consumers 
and sellers to producers. Here, too, is a study of the line of 
demarcation between raw materials and finished products, and of 
the different forces at work when a raw material is being sold and 
when a finished product is placed on the market. This early an- 
alysis is necessary to an understanding of later conclusions. Thus, 
when dealing in perishable agricultural products the vendor and 
the producer are often the same person and the vendee and con- 
sumer are likewise the same, but when the product to be sold is 
a grain, for example, the vendor and the producer may remain the 
same, while the vendee is not at the same time the consumer. Here 
subjective forces do not influence the vendee in the same way as if 
he were a consumer. 

The author also treats of the status and services of the inter- 
mediary agents and accumulated costs, and shows how these differ 
when we have in mind perishables, as different from non-perish- 
ables; also when we have in mind goods which must go through 
some manufacturing process, as different from those which do not 
pass through any factory. This carries the writer to a consider- 
ation of many of the complex forces which are at work and which 
influence prices. 

His analysis is clear, and although one may not agree with some 
points, the subject is here presented in such a way that the vol- 
ume must be admitted to be a useful addition to the altogether in- 
adequate library on agricultural economics. 


Joun Ler Courter. 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Apams, C. B. Social economy; or the economics of social production. 
(New Orleans: The author. 1911. 35c.) 


Bancui, J. Questioni economiche davanti alla morala cattolica. (Vi- 
cenza: Galla. 1910. 3.501.) 


Bonar, J. Disturbing elements in the study and teaching of political 
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economy. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1911. Pp. v, 145. 
$1.00.) 
To be reviewed. 


BrentTANo, L. Wie studiert man Nationalékonomie? (Munich: E. 
Reinhardt. 1911. Pp. 34. .60 m.) 


EHRENBERG, R. J’ereinigung fiir exakte Wirtschaftsforschung. Ste- 
nographischer Bericht iiber die erste Hauptversammlung, herausge- 
geben im Auftrage der Vereinigung. (Jena: Fischer. 1911. 1.50 
m. ) 


Encers, F. Philosophie. Economie politique, socialisme (contre 
Eugéne Diihring). Traduit sur la 6° édition allemande avec une in- 
troduction et des notes par Edmond Laskine. Bibliothéque Socialiste 
Internationale. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 1911. 9 fr.) 


Fiepier, F. Volkswirtschaftslehre fiir héhere Handelslehranstalten. 
3d ed. (Vienna: Manz. 1910. Pp. v, 176. 2.20 m.) 


Go.tpiz, M. H. S. Trade and the national ideal. (London: Murray. 
1911. 2s. 6d.) 
Demands a new Alien Act and a revision of the Small Holdings 
Act, also discusses the effect of taxation on industrial progress, and 
relations of employers and workmen. 


GrunzeL, J. Grundriss der Wirtschaftspolitik. Vol. V, Verkehrs- 
politik, (Vienna: A. Holder. 1910. Pp. v, 162. 3 m.) 


Hopson, J. A. New issues of democracy. (London: King. 1911. 
6 s.) 

To be reviewed. 

Mo.inari, G. pe. Ultima verba. Mon dernier ouvrage. (Paris: 
Giard et Briere. 3.50 fr.) 

Author gives final utterance to the convictions consistently main- 
tained for more than half a century of constant writing in behalf of 
the Manchester school of freedom in economic relationships. Treats 
particularly of socialism, tariffs, trusts, and wages. 


Mouxat, G. Volkswirtschaftliches Quellenbuch. Eine Einfiihrung in 
die Geschichte, die Theorie und die Praxis vom Handel, Industrie 
und Verkehr. 3d ed. (Osterwieck: A. W. Zickfeldt. 1910. Pp. 
xii, 580. 3.60 m.) 


Pierson, N. G. Verspreide economische geschriften. Vol. I. De 
methode en theorie der staathuishoudkunde. (Haarlem: De Erven 
F. Bohn. 1910. Pp. viii, 455. 5 m.) 


Piecuanow, G. and Dietzcen, J. Die logischen Margel des en- 
geren Marzismus. (Munich: Verlag der Dietzgenschen Philo- 
sophie. 1910. Pp. 753.) 


Ponte, L. Die gegenwartige Krises in der deutschen Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre. (Leipzig: A. Deichert, Nachf. 1911. 2.80 m.) 
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Scureiner, O. Woman and Labour. (New York: Stokes. 1911. 
Pp. 299. $1.25.) 
To be reviewed. 

Sorart, G. L’idea individuale e lidea sociale nel diritto privato. 

Parte I. (Turin: Fratelli Bocca. 1911. Pp. xix, 343. 1.80 1.) 


O. vy. Sozialpolitik. (Leipzig: Teubner. 
1911. Pp. vii, 450. 10 m.) 


Economic History and Geography 


Streifziige durch das Nordamerikanische Wirtschaftsleben. By 
Dr. Ernst Scuuttze-GrossporsteL, (Halle a S.: Ver- 
lag der Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 1910. Pp. 228. 
5 m.) 


The author has brought together in this volume twenty-two 
short articles on current economic problems, most of which have 
already been published in various German magazines. They com- 
prise such disconnected topics as sketches of Harriman and Hill, 
the development of our internal waterways, coal famine, land 
grabs, irrigation, wheat export, tramps, forestry, advertising, 
trusts, pure food, women’s and children’s labor, and bankruptcy. 
Of the author’s acquaintance with American life and literature 
there seems to be little doubt; he writes easily and familiarly of the 
subjects under discussion. But as the selection of topics and mode 
of treatment have apparently both been determined rather by the 
desire to interest a popular audience than to make a scientific con- 
tribution to the understanding of American economic life, the book 
savors more of the fifteen-cent magazines than of serious works. 

The author has depended for information indiscriminately upon 
the popular magazines and newspapers and upon official docu- 
ments. Thus, it is stated as an ordinary occurrence that coal 
costs $20 a ton in the interior of the country, and is often im- 
ported from Australia; New York City’s population is stated to 
be one third that of Saxony (which has 4,500,000 inhabitants). 
But on the whole the author makes few slips. His position is uni- 
formly that of the social reformer, though he does not always 
recognize the difficulties of reform. In his demand for a greater 
utilization of the Mississippi River, for instance, he does not 
sufficiently take into account the difficulties of navigation, the lack 
of port and traffic facilities, and the hostility of the railways. 
The book will undoubtedly prove of interest to the audience for 
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which it was designed, but it can scarcely be regarded as an origi- 
nal contribution to the economic history of the United States. 
E. L. Boearr. 
University of Illinois. 


The Public Domain and Democracy. By Roxnert Tuvor Hit. 
(New York: The Columbia University Press. 1910. Pp. 
253.) 

This monograph is little else than a composite reflection of the 
characteristic works of Professors Turner, Giddings and Merriam 
in their respective fields of history, sociology and politics, in so 
far as they pertain to social institutions coincident with the oc- 
cupation of western America. As an interpretation of the 
United States census, Donaldson’s Public Domain and recent 
official and semi-official reports concerning natural resources, in 
the light of the teachings of the above named men, Dr. Hill’s work 
is of commendable interest and value. Many pages are devoted to 
a review of the context of the land laws, as detailed by Donaldson 
and Sato, and to an exemplification of the conflict between public 
policy and frontier individualism by the enumeration of alleged 
trespass upon the public domain and misappropriation of natural 
resources. But nowhere appears a statement of the proprietor- 
ship attributes of the public domain, of the theory of the settle- 
ment laws, or of the methods and motives of extra-legal approp- 
riation of public lands and circumvention of the spirit and intent 
of the statutes. Nor is there reference to the extraordinary in- 
stitutional aspects of irrigation and mining activities on the pub- 
lic domain and their relation to subsequent democratic ideals. 

Dr. Hill’s own conception of “democracy” is evasive. De 
Tocqueville, Bryce, Merriam and Giddings are indiscriminately 
quoted in definition and with apparent approval. “Ideals of 
Democracy” are frequently alluded to in a casual manner, and 
the reader is informed that “democracy is a dynamic ideal” (p. 
128); but one seeks in vain for an exposition of the consecutive 
reconstruction or the evolutionary order of democratic ideals in 
America. 

Raven H. Hess. 

University of Wisconsin. 


British Credit in the Last Napoleonic War. By Avprey Cun- 
NINGHAM (B.A., Trinity College, Dublin; of Girton College, 
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Cambridge). With an appendix containing a reprint of 
Des Finances de L’ Angleterre. By H. Lasatxie. Girton Col- 
lege Studies, No. 2. (Cambridge: University Press. 1910.) 


Miss Cunningham’s essay is an ingenious attempt to prove that 
Napoleon’s Continental System, instead of having been, as is or- 
dinarily supposed, a series of blind attacks upon British commerce, 
was, much more specifically, an assault upon England’s gold re- 
serve designed to overthrow the whole fabric of national credit. 
The evidence marshalled to support this hypothesis consists of (a) 
D’Hauterive’s De l'état de la France (1800) and Lasalle’s Des 
finances de l Angleterre (1803; reprinted as an appendix to the 
present essay )—-contemporary pamphlets, which probably did not 
influence Napoleon, but are of significance as showing that “‘well- 
informed Frenchmen at the time considered the situation of Great 
Britain such that a deliberate attack upon her credit might be ex- 
pected to be successful”; (b) the writings of Chevalier de Guer, 
notably his Essai sur le crédit commercial (1801), with the conten- 
tions of which as to the dependence of British power upon the 
Bank’s store of gold, Napoleon was certainly acquainted and in- 
deed in sympathy; and (c) the common discussion in England as 
in France of an attack on British credit as an available weapon of 
warfare. Other considerations figure in Miss Cunningham’s argu- 
ment, but the case rests essentially upon the foregoing. 

Obviously here is occasion for a sharp distinction between that 
testimony which is relevant and that which is not. The point 
turns, for example, not upon whether De Guer’s theories were 
sound; but upon whether Napoleon deemed them so. Considered 
as a positive doctrine the gold-assault theory might have been—as 
to the present reviewer seems emphatically the case—the flim- 
siest of economic fallacies, and yet it might very possibly have in- 
spired in Napoleon’s mind a momentous course of action. It would 
be too much to say that Miss Cunningham had definitely established 
her thesis; from the nature of things the verdict could not in any 
event be more than a reasonable degree of probability. But future 
students of the Napoleonic contest are not likely to neglect the 
material brought into new prominence, nor the skillful, if not abso- 
lutely convincing, use made of it. 

Here and there Miss Cunningham lapses from a purely judicial 
attitude into quasi-agreement with the doctrines whose influence 
is being determined. The closing paragraphs point a moral in 
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quite a boy-scout spirit. Tooke and Doubleday can hardly re- 
place an independent study of the early bullion literature. The 
parliamentary debates upon the Restriction renewal bills are not 
to be neglected in estimating the state of the public mind as to a 
French attack upon British credit, and Herries’s Memoir (1880) 
would probably have induced the omission of Napier’s wonderful 
story of Wellington’s recruit counterfeiters; and also, as I have 
elsewhere suggested, explained why the new efficiency of private 
finance made it possible for England, from the time of the Penin- 
sular War, to pay troops in the field and discharge foreign subven- 
tions through the medium of foreign exchange, regardless of gold 
reserves. 

But these are the elements which will doubtless figure in the lar- 
ger study which it is to be hoped Miss Cuningham will some day 
give us of Napoleon’s economics. In its present form the essay is 
a neat, workman-like performance that brings distinction to its 
author and credit to its sponsors. 

Jacos H. HoLvanper. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


Les Cahiers de 1789 et les Classes Ouvriéres. By Rocrer Picarp, 
Librairie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales. (Paris: Marcel 
Riviére et Cie. 1910. Pp. 271. 6 fr.) 

M. Picard presents three valuable contributions to the study of 
the period which culminated in the Revolution. By carefully 
limiting his study to the economic and social conditions of the 
working classes as revealed by the cahiers; by making a most 
comprehensive and exhaustive study of the cahiers and contempor- 
ary sources; and by submitting the cahiers to a discriminating 
literary and historical criticism, he has succeeded in constructing 
a valuable handbook to the student of economic history and theory, 
a reliable guide through the voluminous literature of the eighteenth 
century, and a very readable book for the general student of 
human progress. The classified bibliography is a valuable ad- 
dition. More than 150 sources, alphabetically arranged, are 
cited, and an equal number of references are given. An examina- 
tion of most of the citations proves them to be accurate and un- 
commonly helpful. 

Besides the foreword and bibliography, the monograph is in 
eleven chapters. In the first, the origin of the cahiers is given in 
sufficient detail to establish the basis for discovering and disclosing 
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their documentary value for scientific and historical purposes. 
The second chapter is devoted to a study of the origin of the group 
consciousness which finally made the distinctive Fourth Estate in 
the social structure of France. In chapters three and four the 
testimony of the cahiers is adduced to show the varied regulations 
from Colbert to Necker covering major industries, and the var- 
ious attempts to establish minor industries and free them from the 
trammels of the guild system and the corporatif régime. Labor 
and wages is the theme of chapter five. The right to labor, to 
contract, to form associations, and to be free from arbitrary re- 
strictions formed, naturally, much of the substance of grievance 
and complaint in the cahiers. The most vexatious of all the af- 
flictions of the French State were the accumulated burdens borne 
by internal trade, the galling exasperations created by commer- 
cial privileges, and the grinding aggravations of taxation on trade 
and commerce. The excerpts from the cahiers touching these 
themes, which are quoted in chapters six, eight, and nine, are elo- 
quent with passion so hardly suppressed. M. Picard does wisely 
to let these quotations appear for the most part without com- 
ment. It is a century and a quarter now since these impassioned 
appeals for the rights of men above rights of property began to 
be made. The cahiers of 1789 represent the formal and dignified 
protests of a newly awakened sense of the worth of a man. It 
may be another century and a quarter before the implied and ex- 
plicit requests of the laboring classes will be fully answered. They 
are in process of being answered now. 

Chapters eight and ten are given up to the testimony of the 
cahiers concerning foreign relations and code provisions cover- 
ing commerce. The value of consular jurisdiction is emphasized, 
and the weakness of the legal provisions for failures and bank- 
ruptcy are pointed out. The efforts to protect labor and com- 
mercial institutions are the subject matter of chapter eleven. In 
the conclusion, the author distinguishes the relative importance in 
the cahiers of industrial and commercial questions, and points out 
the mental condition and psychological situation of the laboring 
classes at the close of l’ancien régime. The cahiers undoubtedly 
cleared the atmosphere for the Revolution. The principles of 
liberty and justice, and the growing sense of national solidarity 
demanded a wholly new form of national legislation. By permit- 
ting the Fourth Estate to find voice the way was opened for it to 
find itself. Thus the strength of French character and the weak- 
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ness of the old French State came to stand over against each other. 
The Republic is still struggling with that same strength and weak- 
ness. 

In view of the increasing tendencies toward some form of social- 
ism in both the new world and the old, this latest work of M. 
Picard will doubtless be translated for the benefit of the larger 
clientele which it will thus command. The work is throughout 
wholly impartial, wholesome and illuminating. 

R. P. Sueruerp. 


Le Comptoir d’un Marchand au XVII’ Siécle. By Pavui De- 
CHARME. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1910. Pp. Ixxvii, 245.) 
Out of the material afforded by the commercial correspondence 
of a mercantile family written between 1678 and 1700, the author 
has composed, not so much to be sure an account of a seventeenth 
century business, as a business biography of a seventeenth century 
merchant. Yet the interest of the book lies, not in the career of 
Charles Lion, but in the light which the experiences related of him 
throw on business life of his time. 

Honfleur, according to a lengthy introduction, was a small sea- 
port on the north coast of France near Havre, occupied mainly 
as a headquarters for vessels engaged in the Newfoundland fish- 
eries and, to a less degree, in trade with the East and West Indies, 
and in the distribution to the continent of fish and other articles 
of commerce. In such a center as this the Lion family built up 
and maintained through several generations an extensive mer- 
cantile business. Charles Lion was the particular member of the 
family whose activities are related in this volume. He was charac- 
terised by uprightness, piety, and patriotism. Yet, in respect to 
these virtues, it appears that he merely conformed to the require- 
ments of conventional respectability. For “Big Business” was at 
work then, as now, and Lion was a part of the “System” in his 
own territory and used political connections and business associa- 
tions to control too aggressive competitors and to secure special 
favors from public officials. In this matter the book is incidentally 
serviceable for its realistic portrayal of seventeenth century busi- 
ness morals. 

But the chief value of the book is in the picture it draws of a 
mercantile business two hundred years ago. In the case of Lion’s 
business, the articles of trade included a very general assortment: 
fish, salt, butter, grains, sugar and other tropical products, to- 
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bacco, wines, oils, hides and tallow, boards, ivory, dyestuffs, and 
several other commodities. For carrying this varied stock in 
trade, Lion operated a considerable fleet of ships in the New- 
foundland fisheries, in the East and West Indian trade, and in dis- 
tributing his wares to European centers. The organization of the 
business and the character of the managerial and administrative 
problems presented by it and peculiar to the conditions of those 
days are shown in a number of illustrative examples from the regu- 
lar experience of Lion. Seasonal and other variations in supply 
and demand, interference with sailings because of cold or stormy 
weather, and war appear as much more disturbing and much less 
manageable events than under the more perfect mechanism of com- 
merce today. In addition there was the great irregularity and un- 
certainty of land transportation and the dependence upon per- 
sonal correspondents instead of banking systems for the use of 
bills of exchange and other credit instruments. In all these cases 
working examples are threaded together to produce a moving pic- 
ture of a going business in the presence of these conditions. 

Another feature of the business here emphasized is the domi- 
nance of the speculative element. This follows from what has 
just been said. But in addition the author gives examples of the 
risks of capture in war or by Algerian pirates, and of the liability 
to a number of accidents peculiar to those days. Add to these the 
not infrequent inability of insurers to meet their contracts be- 
cause of the coincidence of a number of losses, and their more fre- 
quent evasion of their contracts on account of hair-splitting in- 
terpretations, and mercantile operations are made out nearly as 
much a taking of chances as gambling. 

Usually it is the merchant himself who describes the operations, 
states the problems, gives the solutions which were found, and 
shows the calculations on which the judgments were reached. 
The author’s part has been to thread together these selections 
from the original material into a connected account. But the 
achievement of the author is limited to this enlargement of the 
available material upon which the knowledge of earlier business 
rests. No attempt is made to add anything to the known general 
character of such matters. And the work he has done would have 
been improved with more editing of his material; more summaries 
and interpretations and more relating of the facts of this isolated 
business to the generalizations already reached concerning busi- 
ness of that time. The final chapter purports to be a conclusion, 
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but is given to a glorification of the hero and is for the most part 
irrelevant to the main interest of the book. 
Artuour S. Frevp. 
Dartmouth College. 


Commercial Geography. By Evwarp Van Dyke Rosinsoy. (Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally and Company. 1910. Pp. xvliii, 
455.) 

Industrial and Commercial Geography. For Use in Schools. By 
Cuarvtes Morris. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. 332. $1.00.) 

Professor Robinson’s textbook is one which will be widely read 
and used. It is interestingly written; it presents its abundance of 
facts vividly and attractively ; it emphasizes the sequence of cause 
and effect in such a way as “to make students think”; and it, in 
many parts at least, avoids to a remarkable degree the stigma of 
being a “mere compendium of useful facts.” Yet it has a funda- 
mental defect which almost makes one regret the excellences which 
will cause it to be so widely read. 

This defect lies in the author’s conception of what commercial 
geography is. A statement in the preface sounds the key-note of 
its weakness: “The purpose of commercial geography .. . . is 
to explain, in terms of all the factors involved, the geographic 
division of labor. More briefly, commercial geography is the 
study of the localization of industry.” The factors involved in 
determining the localization of industry “are not only nature, but 
also man and capital goods” and “there are consequently three sets 
of controls—the natural, the human, and the economic . . . . and 
commercial geography dare not neglect any one of them on pen- 
alty of becoming merely a mass of disconnected facts.” 

Now, the explanation of the localization of industry in terms of 
all the factors involved carries the study well beyond the limits of 
the science of geography. Many of the factors are purely eco- 
nomic, political, or even social; and are geographic only in the 
sense that they differ in the various regions of the earth. Eco- 
nomic geography, if it is to be worthy of that name, should at- 
tempt to explain the regional distribution of economic activities 
in terms of the geographic factors involved, and it must deal with 
both the direct and the indirect geographic causes of such distribu- 
tion. It drifts out of its course when it treats physiographic 
“controls” in their direct causal connection with the localization 
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of industry and then uses the other sorts of “control” to complete 
the explanation of such localization, unless it can show that these 
latter factors are themselves controlled by geographic influences. 
A mere statement, for example, that Americans have a more highly 
developed inventive genius than Russians is not a geographic fact 
except in a very narrow and utterly inadequate sense of the term. 
The statement would become vitally connected with geography, 
in the scientific sense, only if it were shown that the roots of the 
difference between Americans and Russians lay deep down in the 
data of natural environment 

Some of the effects of environment on customs and institutions 
have been elucidated by anthropogeography, but very few; and 
the commercial or economic geographer, if he claims the right to 
use the term geography in connection with his field of work, must 
limit himself to the data which geography supplies him. Other- 
wise he becomes unscientific. The business of commercial geog- 
raphy is not to explain the localization of industry in terms of all 
the factors involved, but in terms of all the geographic factors in- 
volved. 

The attempt to cover all the factors has not only carried the 
study beyond the bounds of geography; it has also led to a certain 
thinness in the work. The natural controls of industry are cov- 
ered in two chapters containing but 23 out of the total of 455 
pages of the book; th 


e other factors being treated in a single 
chapter of 9 pages. Then both sets of factors are alluded to in 
more or less haphazard fashion throughout the remainder of the 
book, in connection with particular industries or countries. The 
entire work includes an examination, varying from a bare men- 
tion to a discussion covering a page or two, of some four hundred 
different industries and fifty or sixty countries. Obviously, the 
attempt to examine all the factors of control in regard to this 
multitude of activities and regions, within the limits of a single 
volume, must result, in large measure, in a resort to the dictionary 
or gazetteer method which the author decries in his preface. 

In spite of these fundamental faults, however, the wealth of in- 
formation which the author has at his command, and his skill in 
presenting it, makes the book distinctly the best American work of 
this encyclopedic class. Yet it must be used with caution, for 
the author’s leaning toward a vivid style, and his tendency to run 
off the subject into sundry expressions of opinion on political or 
sociological affairs, has led him into exaggerations and some 
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positive misstatements. Altogether one can not but wish that the 
author had applied his talent and his rich collection of material 
to some more modest task than the explanation, in terms of all 
the factors involved, of the localization of ali industries. 


Little need be said concerning Mr. Morris’ book. It belongs to 
the old type of texts on the subject and illustrates all their faults. 
Almost wholly descriptive, giving bare facts concerning indus- 
tries, products, and countries, it makes practically no attempt to 
set elementary pupils to thinking, as to the causes which have led 
to the present distribution of man’s activities. Its only merit as 
compared with earlier books of its class lies in the fact that some 
of its data are of more recent date. Even its style is of the barest 
and most uninspiring kind. 

Lixcotn Hurtcuinson. 

University of California. 
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ArminJjon, P. La situation économique et financiére de Egypte. Le 
Soudan égyptien. (Paris: F. Pichon et Durand-Auzias. 1911. 
18 fr.) 


Asu.ey, W. J., editor. British dominions: their present commercial 
and industrial condition. (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1911, 
6s. 6d.) 

To be reviewed. 


Bacutotp, H. Der norddeutsche Handel im 12. und beginnenden 13. 
Jahrhundert. (Berlin: Rothschild. 1910. 2 m.) 


Catvert, A. F. Nigeria and its tin-fields. (London: Stanford. 
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Cuisnotm, G. Handbook of commercial geography. 8th ed. (New 
York: Longmans. 1911. Pp. 66, 666. $4.80.) 


Commons, J. R., editor. A documentary history of American industrial 
society. Vol. 10, Labor movement. (Cleveland, O.: Arthur H. 
Clark Co. 1911. Pp. 370. $5.00.) 

To be reviewed. 


Eckert, M. Leitfaden der Handelsgeographie. 3d ed., enlarged. 
(Leipzig: G. F. Géschen. 1911. Pp. 296, 53 maps, 211 diagrams. 
3.60 m.) 

Treats particularly of Germany and its colonies. 


Frencu, G., editor. New England, what it is and what it is to be. 
(Boston: Chamber of Commerce. 1911. Pp. 12, 431. $2.00.) 
To be reviewed. 
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Friepricn, E. Geographie des Welthandels und Weltverkehrs. (Jena: 
G. Fischer. 1911. Pp. viii, 429. 11 m.) 


Gauu, G. Die finanzielle und wirtschaftliche Lage Japans. (Frei- 
burg: J. Bielefeld. 1911. 0.75 m.) 


Gerarp, A. Notes sur l'industrie, américaine. (Paris: Ch. Béranger- 


2 fr.) 


Geriacn, G. Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des Eisenshiitten- 
wesens an der Lahn und Dill im XIX. Jahrhundert. Ein Beitrag 
sur deutschen Wirtschafisgeschichte. (Stuttgart: F. Enke. 1911. 
Pp. x, 108. 3.80 m. 


Hapcoop, N. Industry and progress. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 

University Press. Pp. 123. $1.25.) 
To be reviewed. 

James, J. A. B. The agricultural and other industrial possibilities of 
the gold coast. (London: St. Bride’s Press. 1911. Pp. 109. 2s. 
6d. ) 

Observations on the methods necessary for the development of 
agricultural and other industries on the west coast of Africa. 


Lawson, W. R. Canada and the Empire. (Edinburgh: Blackwood 
& Sons. 1911. Pp. viii, 420.) 
Author advocates imperial federation. Treats of finance, bank- 
ing, and commerce. 


Meyer, H. Zum Ursprung der Vermdégenschaftung im deutschen 
Recht. (Weimar: H. Bohlau Nachf. 1.20 m.) 


MitscuHErticH, W. Der Einfluss der wirtschaftlichen Entwickelung 
auf den ostmarkischen Nationclitatenkampf. (Leipzig: C. L. 
Hirschfeld. 1910.) 

Morison, T. The economic transition in India. (London: Murray. 
1911. 5s.) 

Compares the recent condition of India with that of Europe be- 
fore the industrial revolution. Discusses customary and competi- 
tive rents, decay of old handicrafts and other features in isolated 
communal life. 

Mutier, W. Zur Frage des Ursprungs der mittelalterlichen Ziinfte. 
(Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 1910. 3.20 m.) 


NirRNHEIM, H. Das hamburgische Pfundzollbuch von 1869. (Ham- 
burg: Leopold. 1910. Pp. 197.) 


Quarck, M. Soziale Kimpfe in Frankfurt am Main vom Mittelalter 
bis an die Schwelle der grossen Revolution. (Frankfurt, Main: 
Buchhandlung Volksstimme. 1911. Pp. viii, 38. 40 pf.) 


Tuery, E. L’Europe économique. (Paris: E. Rey. 3.50 fr.) 


Tucker, M. L. Handbook of conservation. (Boston: 1911. Pp. 
Vili, 91. 25c.) 
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Author is chairman of the Conservation Department, Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Contains a list of topics, 
brief comments, and three pages of bibliography. 


Turner, J. K. Barbarous Mexico. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. 1911. Pp. 340.) 

Devoted to a description of chattel slavery through which some 
100,000 Yaqui Indians and native Mayas of the working class are 
oppressed. Claims that American capitalists are in league with the 
Mexican government. 


Viatay, A. Les cahiers de doléances du liers état aux états genéraur 
de 1789. Etude historique, économique et sociale. Preface by 
Rene Stourm. (Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1911. Pp. xv, 368.) 


Wise, J. C. The early history of the eastern shore of Virginia; an 
exhaustive history of the institutions and social and economic con- 
ditions of the eastern shore of Virginia from its earliest settlement 
by the whites down through the seventeenth century. (Richmond, 
Va.: Bell Book & Stationery Co. 1911. Pp. 875. $2.00.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Report of the Commission on Country Life. Introduction, by 
Tueopvore Roosevert. (New York: Sturgis and Walton 
Company. 1911. Pp. 150. $0.75.) 

This report needs to be judged with due consideration to what 
its authors declare it to be, namely “a summary of what is al- 
ready known, a statement of the problem, and a recommendation 
of measures looking towards its solution.” This field is defined as 
“the general social, economic, sanitary, educational and labor con- 
ditions of the open country.” The work of this commission was 
necessarily hurried, and was in no sense a scientific investiga- 
tion. The evidence received was popular and for the most part 
the result of personal observation and opinion. The plans to add 
statistical data were dropped when Congress failed to provide for 
the printing of the complete report of the commission. The report 
probably will secure wider attention due to the interesting and 
readable form in which it is presented, since it is in marked contrast 
to the bulky, statistical reports issued by many commissions in 
the past. 

The substance of the report is divided into three main divis- 
ions: first, a general statement of the situation; second, the main 
deficiencies ; and third, the general corrective forces, which should 
be set in motion. Many press reviews and public comments on the 
report have given the impression that the commission assumed that 
there were certain deficiencies in country life and that its work was 
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to discover and recommend remedies. Such an assumption ap- 
pears in the letter of appointment by President Roosevelt, but 
there is no evidence that the members of the commission held such 
opinions before they met in this body. The report specifically 
states “the Commission has not assumed that country life con- 
ditions are either good or bad.” The testimony upon which the 
report was based was collected by holding thirty public hearings 
in widely separated localities supplemented by over 100,000 ques- 
tion blanks returned by persons in all vocations related to country 
life. Through personal correspondence and inquiry by members 
of the commission and a few special school house meetings held 
at the suggestion of the President, further testimony was collected. 

The main special deficiencies in country life, which were chosen 
for special discussion because they were considered most signifi- 
cant and called for immediate action, were six in number. These 
did not include the main single deficiency, the lack of proper 
education, which was so general as to require discussion only un- 
der the head of recommendations. Particular emphasis was given 
to the widespread disregard of the rights of land workers as ex- 
pressed in the speculative holdings of land, the monopolistic con- 
trol of streams, the wastage and control of forests, the restraint 
of trade, etc. Education and good roads were the two needs most 
frequently mentioned in hearings. Soil depletion and its effects 
was duly emphasized and the presence of a soil exhausting system 
of farming was mentioned in the hearings in nearly every section. 
The scarcity and unsatisfactory character of farm labor with the 
allied problems of intemperance and social barrenness were men- 
tioned as an acute problem. Health conditions in many parts of 
the open country were found to be an urgent need of betterment. 

In the division of the report presenting the corrective forces 
that should be set in motion the need of the development of com- 
munity effort and social resources is urged. Perhaps no sentence 
in the report sounds the keynote of the feeling of the commission 
better than “‘country life must be made thoroughly attractive and 
satisfying as well as remunerative and able to hold the center of 
interest through one’s lifetime.” As a beginning, the commission 
recommends agricultural or country life surveys, a redirected edu- 
cation, codperation for social and business purposes. The report 
presents a summary of the position and importance of the country 
church and notes the advantages of church federations in certain 
communities. 
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The publication of this report in permanent form will aid in 
making it more accessible as a part of the literature of the country 
life movement. The limited edition published as Senate Document, 
No. 705, 60th Congress, 2nd Session, was soon exhausted and the 
only general distribution was made in the Pacific Northwest when 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce reprinted the report to pro- 
mote the country life movement in that region. 

J. Ctype Marauis. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Land Problems and National Welfare: By Curistropuer Tur- 
nor. (London and New York: John Lane Company. 1911. 
Pp. xvii, 344.) 

This volume contains chapters treating of the landowner, the 
farmer and the rural laborer; followed by discussions of agricul- 
tural education, the question of land ownership, small holdings, 
agricultural organizations and the relation of land to the political 
questions of the Empire. It makes no pretense of being an his- 
torical, scientific or philosophical treatment but is the presenta- 
tion of the views of an English landlord based upon his own ex- 
perience and his observations in England and on the continent. 
Immediate causes are discussed but the trend of the economic 
forces which have made these problems is, apparently, not fully in 
the mind of the author. The book is valuable because of the de- 
scriptive material it contains. The author is familiar with the 
present system of land tenure in England and is able to describe 
its strength and weaknesses. He advises landlords to reform the 
land system on their own motion rather than wait until reform is 
forced upon them, and to study agriculture in order to be leaders 
in agricultural progress in the regions in which their estates lie. 
“The test of true patriotism for the agriculturist is the amount of 
food stuff that he can produce.” 

Much emphasis is given throughout the book to the great need of 
more intensive culture. The author regrets that during the last 
twenty-five years there has been a movement in the direction of 
a more extensive culture. This, of course, was occasioned by the 
falling price of wheat due to foreign competition. 

“The English farmer met this competition and the resulting depression by 
reducing his expenditure on the land, by cutting down his labor bills, by largely 
diminishing the tillage, by plowing four inches deep instead of six inches, by 
working the soil less, and by putting less into it in the way of manure; also, 
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alas! in many cases he neglected the hedgerows, ditches and drains. In short 
he so reduced the expenditure on the whole operation of cultivating the land 
that he has starved the soil so that now it will not even pay for the decreased 
amount of care and mon é t upon it.” 

Dairying suffered less from foreign competition than did grain 


farming. Much land formerly cultivated was converted into pas- 
tures and meadows. ‘This change is regretted by the author be- 
cause it does not conform to his reiterated phrase, “The test of 
true patriotism... .. is the amount of foodstuff produced.” 
In his insistent demands for a more intensive culture the author 
fails to appreciate fully the operation of the law of diminishing 
returns. One gets the impression from the book that the author 
would desire to have the agriculture of England so developed that 
it will enable England and her colonies to be self-sustaining from 
the agricultural standpoint. It is doubtful if the author holds 
fully in mind the fact that England developed into a great manu- 
facturing and commercial country in order to manufacture and 
carry the commerce for a great colonial world which was rapidly 
being developed, and that there is no possibility of developing the 
agriculture of England to the point where the agricultural popu- 
lation will sustain the same relation in number to those in other 
occupations as is sustained on the average throughout the western 
world. 

The book is written in a pleasing style and adds one important 
volume to the land reform literature of England. The author’s 
viewpoint on questions of land reform is in close sympathy with 
that of Mr. Jesse Collings. There are long quotations on various 
subjects from the report of Roosevelt’s Country Life Commis- 
sion, and the whole trend and spirit of the book is that of the 
present time. Hence, the book is of value to one who wishes to 
know the present state of mind of the land reform leaders of Eng- 
land. 

Henry C. Taytor. 

University of Wisconsin. 


A History of the New England Fisheries. By Raymonp McFar- 

LAND. Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. Ser- 

ies of Political Economy and Public Law. (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 1911. Pp. 457. $2.00.) 

This book is a comprehensive review of the history and present 

condition of the New England fisheries, and as such it occupies a 
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field by itself. The only substantial omission is the whale fishery, 
which is separately treated in another volume of the same series. 
The author’s equipment is revealed by the imposing and critical 
bibliography, given on pages 338 to 363, and by his references to 
local investigations (p. 337). Chapter I, “The fishing grounds 
of the North Atlantic,” describes the geographical conditions. 
Chapters II to X, discuss the history of the fisheries in relation to 
general history. Here the main points are well developed, and the 
deep-lying importance of the question will come as a revelation to 
those not familiar with it. The growth of the fisheries antecedent 
to settlement, the part they played in the early life of the colo- 
nists, their importance as a stake in the struggle between New 
England and France, and as a factor in arousing discontent be- 
tween old England and new, are incontrovertibly established, while 
at the same time the author remains aware of the other factors in- 
volved. The features in the later history are the growth of the 
home market, in chapter IX, and the town by town review of con- 
ditions down to 1866, in chapter X, which extends to page 197. 
From this point to page 337, follow a series of topical chapters 
on herring, etc., shell fish, methods of the inshore fisheries, mack- 
erel, cod, decadence of the deep-sea fisheries, the evolution of the 
fishing schooner, and diplomacy. These subjects are treated with 
considerable technical detail and general thoroughness. The ap- 
pendices give statistical tables and the text of the Hague decision 
of 1910. 

The author’s handling of facts is, on the whole, good, but among 
so many, a few errors creep in: “$300,” on page 62, should be 
£300; “Plymouth Company,” on page 66, should be “Plymouth 
Colony”; the Spanish trade should be treated on page 132; while 
on page 155, Adams should be mentioned rather than Clay. The 
general arrangement of facts and topics is admirable, although 
the summary of present conditions is unfortunately hidden (page 
292). Lack of precision in style often obscures or distorts the 
meaning. On page 20 “at least” should be “at most”; on page 
23, the sense requires that “granting, then,” be changed to “even 
if we grant”; on page 324, the meaning of “found no case,” etc., 
is clear only on a careful reading of the context; in the preface, 
the author says that the fisheries “still continue to be of greater 
economic importance than at any previous period,” while it is 
clear from the preceding clause that he means “of greater actual 
valuation.” 
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On the political side the book is weak. The author is in favor 
of a revival of the bounty system, page 286, and of a continuance 
of protection, page 336, etc. These views have not prejudiced 
his collection of facts, as his pages abound in material that might 
be used by their opponents (pp. 274-275, 290, 292, 325, 335-337, 
etc.). It rather seems that he is naively unconscious that any 
difference of opinion has existed within the United States on the 
subject of protection, and that he considers the only consideration 
pertinent to the bounty question, is whether bounties will benefit 
the fisheries. In view of the wide grasp of the other problems re- 
lated to the fisheries, this gives a curiously incomplete and devital- 
ized effect. With these exceptions the book is an excellent history 
and description of the fisheries. 

Cart Rvussevy Fisu. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Neoiobagia. By C. (Bucarest: Socec 
and Company. 1910. Pp. 494.) 

Neoiobagia or Neoserfdom is the most important and the most 
scientific study of the economic-sociological problem of the peasant 
and land question in Romania. The author is the best known and 
most respected socialist leader and literary critic of the country 
and in this work has combined his ability as a critic with his large 
scholarly attainments and profound knowledge of social conditions. 
As a faithful disciple of Marx, he traces the history of Roumania 
from the revolution to the present day and points out with remark- 
able skill the economic basis of the political, economic and social 
changes that have taken place in the last half century. He looks 
upon the “protective” laws which have been enacted since 1866 as 
harmful blunders intended to hold the peasant in bondage to the 
land. The granting of small holding has created a sort of feudal- 
ism that has insured a stagnant condition of the rural population 
and has prevented the industrializing of the lower classes, thereby 
retarding the development of the people and the country. The 
small holdings have been the most potent factor in keeping the 
peasant in what the author calls neoiobagia or neoserfdom. In 
analyzing the general condition of the country as related to its 
political and administrative system, he characterizes it as full 
of “economic contradictions, social anomalies and crowded with 
agrarian (rural) antagonisms.” 

The strength of the book lies in the impartial treatment of the 
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material and the complete laying aside of the socialist doctrine 
which the writer considers as wholly too advanced for the present 
mental status and industrial development of the peasant class. 
Such a point of view coming from a socialist of Mr. Gherea’s 
standing is worthy of the highest commendation. 

It is unfortunate that the book is written in Roumanian, a lan- 
guage not often known by foreign readers. The similarity of 
conditions in Russia with those found in Roumania upon which the 
book is based make the conclusions reached applicable to a vastly 
larger agrarian problem than is involved in the small territory oc- 
cupied by the Balkan country. 


ARONOVICI. 
Bureau of Social Research, Providence, R. I. 


NEW BOOKS 


Baitey, L. H. The country-life movement in the United States. 
Rural Outlook Series. (New York: Macmillan. 1911. Pp. xi, 
220. $1.25.) 

Discusses decline in rural population, reclamation, labor, the mid- 
dleman, and general problems. 


Bucuanan, H. B. M. To work a grass holding at a living profit, and 
the cheap cottage problem. (London: Constable. 1910. Pp. vi, 
102. Is.) 

Author is interested in the movement to encourage town dwellers 
to settle in the country. Gives the result of small holdings on his 
own estate. 


Crowe.t and Murray. The iron ores of Lake Superior, containing 
some facts of interest relating to mining and shipping of the ore and 
location of principal mines, with original maps of the ranges. 
(Cleveland, O.: The Penton Publishing Co. 1911. Pp. vii, 186, 
illus., maps, tables, charts. $3.50.) 


Fiscuer, G., and others. Die Entwicklung des landwirtschaftlichen 
Maschinenwesens in Deutschland. Festschrift zum 25 jihrigen 
Bestehen der deutschen Landwirtschafts-gesellschaft. (Berlin: P. 
Parey. 1911. Pp. viii, 436. Illus. 12 m.) 


Frotey, J. W. and Smitu, C. B. A system of tenant farming and its 
results. Farmers’ Bulletin 437. (Washington: Department of 
Agriculture. 1911. Pp. 20.) 

Why tenant farms deteriorate, the advantages, disadvantages, and 
fundamental principles of tenant farming. Gives an example of 
tenant farming on a large estate in Maryland. Explains the crop- 
ping systems, terms of rental and live-stock management, with some 
suggestions for improvement of the system. 
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Gitmore, C. L. Government lands and how to obtain them; a digest 
of the rules and regulations governing entries. (San Francisco: 
Hicks-Judd Co. 1911. Pp. 21. 25c.) 

Haaearp, R. H. Rural Denmark and its lessons. (London: Long- 
man’s. 1911. $2.25.) 

To be reviewed. 

Levy, H. Large and small holdings. A study of English agricultural 
economics. Translated by RutH Kenyon. (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, imported by Putnam’s. 1911. Pp. viii, 
249. 10s. 6d.) 

To be reviewed. 

Sawarp, F. E. The coal trade. (New York: The Coal Trade Jour- 
nal. Pp. 190. $1.50. 

The thirty-eighth annual edition; author is editor of The Coal 
Trade Journal. It contains a review of the trade for the past year. 


Water, A. The sugar industry of Mauritius. (London: Humph- 
ries. 1911. Pp. xvi, 227. 12s. 6d.) 

WareripGe, F. W. Prosperous agriculture and home life. (London: 
Sonnenschein. 1911. Pp. 263. 4s. 6d.) 


Manufacturing Industries 


NEW BOOKS 

Knarr, A. Beitrage zur Geschichte der Eisenindustrie an der mitt- 
leren Sieg. (WDiisseldorf: Verlag Stahleisen. 1910. Pp. 88. 
3 m.) 

Lincke, B. Die schweizerische Maschinenindustrie und ihre Entwick- 
lung in wirtschaftlicher Beziehung. (Frauenfeld: Huber & Co. 
1911. Pp. vii, 218. 4.50 m.) 

To be reviewed. 

NieFrinp, W. Die Evxistenz grundlagen der Mittelbetriebe in der Ber- 
liner Maschinenindustrie. Eine wirtschaftliche und sozialpolitische 
Wanderung durch das Berliner Gewerbeleben. (Berlin: A. Cohen. 
1911. Pp. vii, 88. 0.75 m.) 

SatzMann, F. Die Papierindustrie. (Berlin: F. Siemenroth. 1911. 
Pp. vi, 166. 3.50 m.) 


Transportation and Communication 
Die Entwickelung der Grossen Berliner Strassenbahn und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir die Verkehrsentwicklung Berlins. By Epvvarp 
Bucumann. (Berlin: Springer. 1910. Pp. viii, 140. 2m.) 
This monograph is a comprehensive study of the Berlin Street 
Railway Company and the transit problems of that city. After 
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tracing historically the growth of the system in control of the sur- 
face lines from the days of horse-cars to the point where electric 
surface facilities have become inadequate, the author treats top- 
ically the franchise history of the company, its finances, labor con- 
ditions among its employees, the fare policy and the relation of 
street-railway development to the growth of the city. The last 
third of the book deals with the difficulties in the present situation 
—the congestion of street-railway lines on account of the limited 
number of available thoroughfares from one section of Berlin to 
another, the irresponsiveness of the monopoly owning the surface 
lines to urgent public needs, the want of harmony and coéperation 
in the transit policies of the city and its independent suburbs, the 
problem of coérdinating surface railways with rapid transit ele- 
vated and subway lines, the obstacles to progress arising from 
the claims of the surface company for damages on acount of losses 
occasioned by the construction of rapid transit railways, and the 
uncertainties as to the duration of the franchise rights of the com- 
pany. 

Dr. Buchmann’s work is devoted specifically to the problems of 
Berlin. It deals only incidentally with the general problems of 
transit planning, the questions of franchise policy, and the merits 
and demerits of municipal ownership or operation. The book is, 
however, none the less instructive to the American student. It re- 
veals in Berlin’s history greater concern than was usual with us for 
the interests of the city. This is exemplified in a relatively short- 
term franchise policy on the part of the municipal authorities, in 
provisions for the reversion of the road-bed to the city, for com- 
pensation for the use of streets and profit sharing, and for favora- 
ble treatment of employees. The reader will miss a discussion of 
graft as a factor in railway history. On the other hand, there is 
illustrated in Berlin’s experience the difficulty of handling transit 
problems expeditiously and with effectiveness under a system of 
divided if not conflicting authority in the granting of franchises 
and rights. Most impressive, however, is the impossibility of se- 
curing a unified and systematic development of transit facilities 
through the agency of a private monopoly, entrenched behind its 
franchises and naturally more concerned with dividends than with 
public needs. 

The chapter on the labor force merits attention from students not 
concerned primarily with transit problems. Here is described a re- 
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markable number of agencies concerned with the welfare of the 
employees and their families, not only compulsory governmental 
activities, but voluntary organizations initiated either by company 
or by the workers. These embrace insurance against sickness, old 
age, disability, accidents and death, a pension system, emergency 
relief, loan funds, vacation camps, a building association, and 
similar institutions. 

The book contains a bibliography and index and a statistical 
appendix covering important financial and traffic data for the per- 


iod 1872-1909. 
H. G. FrirepMan. 


New York City. 


NEW BOOKS 


Bricut, C. Imperial telegraphic communication. (London: King. 
1911. $s. $d.) 
Describes the various systems of cable communication, and in the 
appendix gives a table of rates. Author advocates uniform and 
lower rates in the interest of imperial unity and trade. 


Campaonac, C. Le port de Cette. Son réle économique, son avenir. 
Preface by B. Nogaro. (Montpellier: Coulet et fils. Pp. 264. 5 fr.) 


Escu, R. Uber den Einfluss der Geschwindigkeit der Beférderung auf 

die Selbstkosten der Eisenbahnen. (Jena: Fischer. 1911. 8 m.) 

A technical and economic study based on the experience of the 
State railways of Prussia and Hesse. 


Hartnett, F. S. All about railways. (New York: Cassell & Co. 
1911. $1.50.) 


Howe ts, C. S. Transport facilities. In the mining and industrial 
districts of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Publications of the 
Department of Economics and Political Science in the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Edited by H. Stan- 
LEY JEvons. (London: P. S. King & Son. 1911. 2s.) 

Contents: the South Wales coalfield; contour of the country and 
its effect on transportation; routes in relation to surface features; 
canals; railways; seaports; The Taff Vale fusion scheme. 


Hvart, A. Les ports de commerce frangais. Préface by M. Dante, 
Betiet. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1911. Pp. xxi, 240. 2.50 fr.) 

Laporte, P. Etude sur les causes de l’infériorité des ports de com- 
merce francais. (Paris: R.Chapelot. 1911. Pp. 65.) 


Roscuer, M. Die Kabel des Weltverkehrs, hauptsachlich in volkswirt- 
schaftlicher Hinsicht dargestellt. (Berlin: Puttkammer & Mihl- 
brecht. 1911. Pp. x, 240,map. 6.60 m.) 
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Wess, L. The development of the telephone in Europe. (London: 
The Electrical Press. 1910. 1s.) 
A severe criticism of government management of the telegraph in 


England. 


Comparative analysis of railroad reports for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1910. (New York: H. H. Copeland & Son. 
1911. 10 charts.) 

Based on analysis of the reports of railways and those made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in order to bring them into 
harmony. 


Die Verwaltung der offentlichen Arbeiten in Preussen 
1900 bis 1910. (Berlin: Julius Springer. 1911. Pp. 370; 23 illus. 
and 42 tables; maps. ) 

Reviews briefly the administration of the Prussian Department of 
Public Works, covering railways, canal and river improvement, har- 
bor construction, shore protection, building work, ete. It is ac- 
companied by maps of the Prussian-Hessian State Railways, and 
navigable waterways in Prussia and adjoining territory. 

Holland Land Company and the Erie canal. ( Buffalo: 

Buffalo Historical Society. 1910.) 

Includes paper by Dr. Matthews of Vassar College on “The 
Erie Canal and the settlement of the West,” presented at the meeting 
of the American Historical Association 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


The Commercial Power of Congress Considered in the Light of its 
Origin. An Essay in Constitutional History. By Davi 
Wa ter Brown. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1910. 
Pp. ix, 284.) 

The energetic activities of the Roosevelt administration inspired 
deep research of the authorities and precedents involving the ulti- 
mate powers of the federal government. While each side of the 
controversy thus precipitated claims a measure of satisfaction in 
the results, the country has benefitted by the flood of light thus 
turned upon these problems so vital to the success or failure of our 
institutions. The volume under consideration deals with the fed- 
eral power to regulate commerce delegated to Congress by the Con- 
stitution. It is an historical argument for a broad interpretation 
of the grant of power, and employs with telling effect examples of 
the exercise of that power. The non-importation and embargo laws 
of the early years of the Constitution, the construction of high- 
ways of interstate commerce, the laying of protective duties and 
the incorporation of the United States bank are fully developed as 
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functions of the commercial power. It is well to recall these stat- 
utes as many, especially lawyers, are inclined to think that vigor- 
ous exercise of the federal power over commerce began in 1824 with 
John Marshall. 

The author argues that the real compelling force which brought 
about the Constitution was the fear of anarchy and the destruc- 
tion of property values on the part of the great proprietors and 
capitalistic leaders of that time. This theory is in opposition to 
the one that the moving cause was the demand for an effective regu- 
lation of commerce. When the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor was established in 1903, at the instance of its first Secretary, 
the writer made a search through the many storehouses of first- 
hand information in Washington with a view to presenting this 
matter officially in what might appear to be its true light. The 
results seemed conclusive that the demand for national commercial 
regulation not only contributed greatly toward forcing the calling 
of the Constitutional Convention, but that commercial considera- 
tions drove one or two hesitating states to adopt the instrument 
after they had first chosen to remain out of the Union.' 

It is a surprise to find a work going so fully and creditably into 
the genesis of the subject of the commercial power yet overlooking 
entirely the fact that the Mount Vernon convention was just as 
responsible for the Annapolis convention as the latter was for the 
Constitutional Convention. If the connection and interdependence 
of these assemblies, which were really commercial conventions, had 
not been overlooked, it is believed that the reader would get a more 
comprehensive and accurate idea of the germ which finally devel- 
oped into the Union. 

While the work professes to be historical in its nature, it could 
well have called attention to the outlook for the employment of the 
commercial power in securing federal control over industrial cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce in a similar manner to 
that already exercised over railroad corporations. Again, if we are 
to have a development of federal legislation on matters of social 
welfare, as has taken place in other countries, it is certain that the 
commercial power will be called into play as a basis therefor. 
There can be no question as to the public benefit of a book of the 
character of this one. The historical development of a subject so 
important makes possible a comprehensive and orderly understand- 

* Organization and Law, Department of Commerce and Labor, chap. I. 
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ing of just what has gone before, and thus lays a foundation for 
the application of our institutions to present day problems. 
C. R. 
Washington. 
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Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 
Exchanges 


Investment and Speculation. By Tuomas Conway, JR., in col- 
laboration with ALBerT W. Atrwoop. (New York: Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 1911. Pp. xxix, 443.) 

This is volume eight of the Modern Business Series, edited by 
Professor Joseph French Johnson. The book may be shortly 
characterized as a description of the machinery of investment and 
certain forms of speculation, and an account of the different kinds 
of securities that may be dealt in. The point of view is gener- 
ally that of the investor or the speculator; so that the book has a 
double purpose, first, an analysis of investment and speculative 
phenomena; second, a guide to those who contemplate entering 
upon the business activities indicated. The first motive is indi- 
cated by the chapters on Organization and Operation of the Stock 
Exchange, Relation of Banks to the Security Market, Methods of 
Trading and their Consequences, The Science of Speculation, and 
the dozen chapters on kinds of investment securities. The second 
motive is indicated by chapters on the Dangers of Speculation, 
How to Invest Wisely, How not to Invest. The space given to the 
first is much greater than that given to the second. The whole 
discussion contributes at least to one result: a new appreciation of 
the hazards of speculation. Great emphasis is laid upon patience 
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and foresight in all financial undertakings. Accurate knowledge is 
the first essential. A second is a wholesome distrust of the pro- 
moter of an attractively worded offer. It is a pity that the many 
thousands who are annually induced to risk their savings in the 
keeping of promoters of doubtful or experimental schemes could 
not have the advantage of the knowledge and the cautious attitude 
which a study of this volume is calculated to give. 

In judging the scientific aspects of the book it must be remem- 
bered that, like all the books in the series, the purpose is not an ex- 
haustive technical discussion for the advanced student or the ex- 
pert, but a simple exposition of the most obvious relations and prin- 
ciples of the subject especially adapted to the circumstances of be- 
ginners who may not have much education, or who may be tied down 
to an occupation and limited to evening study. From this point of 
view the treatment is a distinct success. While the important facts 
and principles which this book is designed to impart may be under- 
stood and appreciated by any reader with no more equipment than 
the desire to know and good intelligence, it is believed that gradu- 
ates in universities and teachers of economics will find it a useful 
work. The whole subject of investment has been largely neglected 
by American economists. Investment is a vital fact in our eco- 
nomic organization. When we contemplate the growth of private 
corporations with stocks and bonds, the growth of municipal in- 
debtedness, our savings institutions, and our credit and banking 
establishments—all of them outward manifestations of investment, 
it is apparent that the subject must soon have adequate and ex- 
haustive investigation. The book before us does not claim to be 
that. In view of its purpose the work is well done. The stvle is 
simple and attractive. The account of the different classes of se- 
curities is clear and interesting. It is the best feature of the book. 
The author’s method of concrete example such as the analysis of 
the financial condition of the Chesapeake and Ohio R. R. and the 
account of Marshall Field’s investments is excellent. A study of 
this volume will do much to dispel the mystery that for the ordi- 
nary man surrounds the security market. It appears to be not so 
different from other markets in which supply and demand play a 
certain part. A pedagogical feature is a list of quiz questions for 
each chapter. The book is well indexed. 

J. W. Crook. 

Amherst College. 
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Motion Study: A Method for Increasing the Efficiency of the 
Workman. By Franx B. GitpretuH. (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 1911. Pp. xxiii, 116. $2.00.) 

Mr. Gilbreth’s Motion Study is a description of some of the fac- 
tors which determine a workman’s product, and of means of so 
controlling them as to increase it. In general the control of qual- 
ity of product is taken for granted, the application of motion- 
study being restricted to problems of saving strength and time and 
diminishing discomfort. The now familiar theses of the propaganda 
for Scientific Management—that the skilled workmen of a trade 
do not know how to do their work economically, that the skilled 
managers of workmen do not know what general conditions, appar- 
atus, tools and instructions to provide, and that impartial, ac- 
curate, and ingenious study of the work and workman improves 
matters greatly—are illustrated in the case of brick-laying. 

The suggestions made range from fundamental and neglected 
matters, such as the superiority of continuous, ‘free’ movements 
whose finer end-adjustments are guided by external situations like 
the impact of the brick against the wall as already laid, over jerky, 
‘forced’ movements whose finer end-adjustments are guided more or 
less by internal decisions, to very specialized and obvious matters, 
such as putting the wheelbarrows near the sand, providing rests to 
set shovels against, or having the elevator carry the barrows to a 
level above the place of their unloading. 

Mr. Gilbreth makes little use of any of the findings of the physi- 
ologists and psychologists, quoting nothing more technical than 
the American Magazine! He has, however the utmost theoretic 
respect for them and pleads for the study of industrial action and 
thought by experts in the general sciences of body and mind. It 
seems fair to expect with him that the methods of trade-schools, 
as well as of industry, will be much improved by the combined in- 
fluence of impartial studies, on the one hand, of particular move- 
ment-series, both those conventionally used and those possible, and 
on the other, of the general facts of muscular work and fatigue. 
For example, the relation of the act to be accomplished to the 
original, unlearned, ‘natural’ movements such as running, dodging, 
grasping, throwing or pulling, is probably a matter of great im- 
portance. 

One general issue raised by Mr. Gilbreth certainly deserves im- 
mediate expert study. He advocates, in the training of appren- 
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tices, teaching the entire movement-series at full speed first and 
leaving precision to be got later. This I cannot believe he has 
tested experimentally. And even if it proved to be the most effec- 
tive method of teaching brick-laying, I should still doubt the gen- 
erality of the rule. The extreme opposite practice of insisting on 
a very high standard of precision at the start may well be equally 
bad, but there is every reason to believe that the essential ‘form’ 
of a movement-series can usually be acquired better first at a rate 
much slower than that at which it will eventually be used. There 
is also in this respect an enomous variation amongst manual arts. 
Typewriting must sacrifice speed to precision almost altogether at 
the start. Handwriting need do so far less. 

Many professional students of physiology, psychology or eco- 
nomics will regard Mr. Gilbreth’s analysis of the worker, his sur- 
roundings, equipment and tools, and the motions he makes, as su- 
perficial, and his discoveries and reforms as nothing beyond en- 
lightened common sense. That is perhaps fair. But it is equally 
fair to look at this work as the conquest of ‘use and wont’ by rea- 
son on a new battle-field, and to hail the scientific diagnosis of 
laying brick as a fine adventure. 

Epwarp L. THornpike. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Capital and Capitalistic Organizations 


Die monographische Darstellung der Aktiengesellschaften. By 
Dr. Orro Warscuaver. (Berlin: Franz Vahlen. 1910. 
Pp. 42. 1m.) 
Syndicats Financier d’Emission: Organisation, Responsabilité. By 
M. E. Toatier. (Paris: A. Rousseau. 1910. Pp. 56.) 
Professor Warschauer’s theme should in itself command atten- 
tion. He urges the importance of the corporation as a subject of 
economic research and presents a specific program to that end. 
That economists have not yet begun to enquire seriously into the 
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economic significance of the modern revolution in the forms of busi- 
ness organization can scarcely be questioned. In America as well as 
in Germany some seemingly pathological aspects of corporate or- 
ganization (especially trusts and Kartelle) have received much at- 
tention. In both countries, too, there is arapidly growing literature 
dealing with corporation finance, although in this latter field the 
advantage as to both quantity and quality of product is with the 
Germans. But the enormous possibilities of the study of what for 
the lack of a better term might be called the “economics of the cor- 
poration” have been neglected. The effects of the form of busi- 
ness organization itself upon production, distribution, saving, 
crises, economic opportunity, social stratification, and a host of 
other things, have not been thoroughly and seriously weighed. 
Here again German scholarship has such slight margin of ad- 
vantage as there is. ‘The monographs of Steinitzer and Passow, 
certain minor contributions in Ehrenberg’s Archiv and elsewhere, 
and the consideration given to Aktiengesellschaften in a number 
of the systematic manuals constitute together more of a begin- 
ning than we have yet made. 

It is not clear, however, that Professor Warschauer has pointed 
out the best road to the desired end. He proposes the separate 
(“monographic”) treatment of each important Aktiengesell- 
schaft. From the company’s archives and its published reports, 
from trade journals and other pertinent sources the facts as to 
the Produktions-, Finanz-, Sozial-, und Handelspolitik of the 
undertaking in question are to be gathered. More specifically, the 
business unit is to be the focus of a detailed historical and descrip- 
tive study of such different things as factory organization, techni- 
cal processes, raw materials, marketing, financial policies (reserves, 
dividends, methods of raising capital, relations with banks, etc.), 
accounting methods, staff organization, salaries, wages, methods 
of wage payment, composition of working force (age, sex, etc.), 
their housing, their cost of living, their savings, compulsory and 
voluntary insurance, “social betterment” activities of various 
sorts, public relations of the business (governmental restrictions, 
special privileges, tariff policies, taxation, etc.) and other similar 
details. The purpose obviously is to get an accurate, detailed 
picture of modern economic life in its various inter-relations. The 
method is that of Le Play, given a wider scope and applied to com- 
plex and many faceted units. 
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But one wonders whether it is all worth while. Genius of a rare 
order might bring to the investigation of such an economic micro- 
cosm illuminating guiding principles, fertile questions, and a sen- 
sitive perception of its broader relations. But Professor War- 
schauer, it is to be inferred, has merely intended to point out an in- 
exhaustible supply of raw material for the frequently slipshod 
manufacturing processes of the German university seminar and the 
German university dissertation. 


A monograph of quite another sort is the discussion of under- 
writing syndicates by Professor Thaller of the Faculty of Law of 
the University of Paris. Among the topics set for discussion on 
the program of the Congrés Juridique International des Sociétés 
par Actions, which convened at Brussels in 1910, was that of the 
prevention and suppression of the frauds and other abuses con- 
nected with the operations of some of these syndicates. It is to 
good purpose that Professor Thaller has set himself to the dis- 
cussion of this question, for it would be difficult to find anywhere a 
more compact, clear cut, or illuminating treatment of a similar 
problem. Though juristic in method and not free from technicali- 
ties it contains much concrete description and acute analysis of 
actual practices. Its data are largely drawn from France, but 
there are comparisons with Italian, Belgian, and German condi- 
tions. 

The syndicate is an invisible intermediary between a newly or- 
ganized company or an established company desiring to issue new 
shares or obligations and the investing public. It is invisible to 
the promoters of the company, for their dealings are with the agent 
or “banker principal” of the syndicate (its organizer), who distri- 
butes the securities he takes among his associates in proportions 
previously agreed upon. It is invisible to the investing public, for 
each banker (member of the syndicate) endeavors to dispose of 
his allotment among his own clientele, and to these he appears as 
an independent dealer. 

The advantages of this system are apparent. The company 
virtually sells its securities en bloc for a lump sum. The securi- 
ties find a wider market than they otherwise would and are un- 
loaded skilfully so that danger of forcing prices down by glutting 
the market is minimised. It is thought probable that even after 
the syndicate’s profits are taken out the amount realized by the 
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company is in most cases larger than it would have been without 
the intervention of the syndicate. The investing public gets the 
advantage of the fact that the securities offered them have been 
scrutinized and endorsed by qualified experts who have themselves 
assumed substantial risks. 

But the methods of the syndicate lend themselves rather easily 
to abuse. The promoters of a new company may organize them- 
selves into a syndicate for the purpose of affecting the market by 
giving an apparently independent endorsement to worthless shares, 
or in order to reap large personal profits on the sale of securities. 
In even the most legitimate syndicate operations the fact that the 
members attempt to dispose of their allotments at a predetermined 
minimum price gives the flavor, at least, of a combination in restraint 
of trade. It is held by many critics that the principles of the syn- 
dicate run counter to the original theory of the joint-stock com- 
pany, which contemplates an enterprise organized and launched 
by those who invest their capital in it. In the present practice 
the syndicate participates (through its principal) in the organiza- 
tion of a new company and in the “deliberative assembly” of share- 
holders which approves its constitution and its security issues. 
The stringent provisions of the existing statutes regulating the con- 
ditions under which new securities are put on the market are 
framed on the assumption of an immediate contact between the 
enterprise and “l’épargne.” It results that only the sale of securi- 
ties to the syndicate (which is in general able to protect itself) 
is safeguarded by the statutes, while the real point of contact 
with the investing public—the reselling by the members of the 
syndicate—remains unprotected. 


There is little use in clinging to a “theory of corporate organi- 
zation” which is not elastic enough to cover the dominant facts 
of the modern process of investment. Nor, in Professor Thaller’s 
opinion, would much be gained through additional statutes de- 
signed to regulate the operations of syndicates. The published 
financial statements now required as a preliminary to the market- 
ing of new shares should be made more explicit, and pertinent and 
authenticated facts relevant to the actual condition and pros- 
pects of the business should accompany the formal balance sheet. 
In this connection independent audits by certified public account- 
ants (not as yet known in France) would be advantageous. But 
Professor Thaller puts his main reliance upon a more efficient en- 
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forcement of the provisions of the penal code relating to fraud, 
which are, he thinks, elastic enough to fit the demands of the sit- 
uation. 
Autyn A. Youne. 
Washington University, Saint Louis. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 


A COMMUNICATION 

In a review of my History of California Labor Legislation, by 
Ira B. Cross, published in the American Economic Review, 
March, 1911 (pp. 106-9), certain specific charges of errors and 
omissions are made in support of general assertions to the effect 
that the book contains many such defects. Permit me to point out 
the trivial or erroneous character of these charges. 

Without giving any authority for his assertion, the reviewer 
claims that John M. Days did not serve as the first president of 
the San Francisco Trades’ Union, but entered the labor movement 
ten years later. As pointed out (p. 11) the secrecy of its pro- 
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ceedings made it difficult to obtain strictly contemporary informa- 
tion about this first central body. Since I have warned my readers 
of the unreliability of the two accounts on which my statement is 
based (note 22), this possible inaccuracy does not sustain the 
charge of careless work. Mr. Cross claims that I have credited the 
National Labor Union party with things done by the Working- 
men’s Party of the United States. In every case the names of these 
parties are quoted from contemporary accounts. Space will not 
permit a full discussion of the intricate questions involved. In our 
present state of knowledge, it seems wiser to accept these contem- 
porary official records. As to my alleged erroneous statement that 
Kearney formed a branch of the Workingman’s Party of the United 
States, two authorities are cited to the effect that Kearney was re- 
fused recognition in this party, and finally organized on an inde- 
pendent basis (pp. 25-6). The question of the first employers’ as- 
sociation is a matter of definition. If by “employers’ association” 
we mean a well-organized group, including varied industries, having 
a definite policy of aggression, with regularly elected officials and a 
paid secretary, certainly the loosely organized groups and mutual 
agreements of earlier dates must give way to the claims of the em- 
ployers’ association of 1891. I have not failed to notice these 
earlier instances of concerted action including that of 1864, which 
Mr. Cross evidently believes to be his discovery (pp. 18-14; 50-52). 
The reviewer has fallen into a grave error in the matter of the eight 
hour bill of 1867. As clearly stated in the citations of the pre- 
vious pages, the bill under discussion was that of 1866. A recent 
careful verification of the data given shows them to be correct. 

I find Mr. Cross’ charges of omissions equally ill-founded. Pages 
75-77 explain the reasons for the organization of the Labor Union 
party; the Spreckles’ boycott and Union Iron Works strike are 
not discussed because they are merely cited in a quotation illus- 
trating another point; a careful examination of pages 109, 143, 
and 144 proves that the dates of Chinese legislation are all given 
in the text, or in the citations of the foot notes. The surprise of the 
reviewer at my neglect to consider “any of the legislation directed 
against the immigration of the Japanese, the Koreans, and the 
’ will be offset by similar feelings on the part of your 
readers, who doubtless are well aware of the prompt and vigorous 
suppression of all efforts of the California legislators to express 
their views on this delicate subject. 


Hindoos,’ 
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In refutation of the general charges of inaccuracy, permit me 
to point out that practically every important statement in the 
book is supported by citations of source authorities, the foot-notes 
containing over 1300 such references. 

Lucie Eaves. 


The Steel Workers. By Joun A. Fircu. The Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey. Russell Sage Foundation. (New York: Charities Pub- 
lication Committee. 1910. Pp. xiii, 353. $1.50.) 


The steel workers with whom this book deals are the skilled and 
semi-skilled workers of the Pittsburgh District. These “real steel 
workers,” as the author calls them, have been made the chief object 
of study, to the exclusion of the unskilled laborers who make up 
sixty per cent of the working force of the industry, because the 
former alone have acquired skill special to steel manufacture, and 
are for the most part racially distinct from the others. The purpose 
of the volume is to set forth what manner of men these steel work- 
ers are, the character of the work they are engaged in, the condi- 
tions under which they give their labor, the causes that have pro- 
duced these conditions, and their political and social effects in the 
lives of the workers. 

The book is written frankly from the view point of the workmen. 
The writer’s conclusions that the men are required to work too many 
hours per week, and that the intensity of their work has been raised to 
too high a point while their earnings have at least not been increased, 
have become widely known through the publication in outline of 
much of the material of this volume in Charities and the Commons 
in January and March, 1909. The book is evidently intended for 
the “average citizen”; the style is very informal and the books is 
excellently illustrated. The 240 pages of text are followed by 108 
pages of appendices which contain some documents of rather par- 
ticular interest. 

In the first part of the volume the writer brings forward much 
interesting information on the organization of the working force 
for purposes of production. Four chapters are devoted to a help- 
ful description of the various mechanical processes in each of the 
several branches of steel making, the relative number of workers 
engaged in each, the character of the work performed by each 
group, and the extent and nature of the work done by machinery. 
The three chapters on unionism in the steel industry which make 
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up the second part of the book constitute a distinct advance over 
the accounts hitherto available of the history, character, and poli- 
cies of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. <A brief chronicle of the rise of the constituent organi- 
zations and their amalgamation in 1876 is followed by a discussion 
of the objects which appealed most strongly to the membership 
and the internal weaknesses which handicapped the Association 
severely in its contests with employers. The account of the deci- 
sive struggle at Homestead in 1892 is prefaced by an examination 
of the status of unionism in the several steel mills of the Pittsburgh 
District and the trials of strength between the employers and the 
workmen prior to 1892 which makes it easier to grasp the causes 
and significance of that famous conflict. 

Of the chapters in Part III dealing with changes in working 
conditions since 1892, that on hours of labor is by far the most 
definite. The author makes an enlightening analysis of the number 
of hours per day and the amount of Sunday work normally re- 
quired of the men in the various departments, and gives his views 
as to the feasibility of reducing the length of the working week. 
He has not been able to support his discussion of wage changes 
and “speeding up” by an equally valuable marshalling of facts. 
The last four chapters are not of the same rank as those which 
precede ; the writer is not dealing with tangible working conditions, 
and these chapters include much that is based on personal ap- 
praisements. In the first two of these chapters, which are included 
in Part III, he describes the policies which he believes the employers 
have adopted for the purpose of discouraging, and even repressing, 
all efforts toward collective action for better terms of employment 
on the part of the workers. The final chapters are given over to 
impressions of the prevailing social and political conditions in 
the mill towns as these are affected by the labor conditions and the 
policies of the employers, including the pressure the largest employ- 
er is stated to exert in political affairs. There is considerable repe- 
tition in these chapters of matter presented earlier in the volume. 

The strongly subjective tone of the book and the unevenness of 
the evidence presented in support of its conclusions prevent its 
acceptance as an authoritative work on the matters of which it 
treats. Yet the volume is interesting and suggestive, and contains 
many valuabie facts as to the history of labor and present condi- 
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tions of employment in the steel industry in its most important 
center. 
D. A. McCase. 
Princeton University. 


A Year ina Coal Mine. By Josern Huspanp. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1911. Pp. 171.) 


Mr. Husband presents a direct and uncolored record of his per- 
sonal experiences and observations as an unskilled miner. The ex- 
periences recorded are undertaken neither as an economic investi- 
gation nor as a journalistic adventure. The writer tells his story 
so apparently oblivious to the economic problems suggested as to 
forbid suspicion of bias, either sentimental or doctrinal. 

The opening paragraph adequately explains the motives of the 
author in sentencing himself to a year’s hard labor underground ; 
and likewise evidences the representative character of his field of 
observation : 


“Ten days after my graduation from Harvard I took my place as an un- 
skilled workman in one of the largest of the great soft-coal mines that lie in 
the Middle West. It was with no thought of writing my experiences that I 
chose my occupation, but with the intention of learning by actual work the 
‘operating end’ of the great industry, in the hope that such practical knowledge 
as I should acquire would fit me to follow the business successfully. That this 
mine was operated in direct opposition to the local organization of union labor 
and had won considerable notoriety by successfully mining coal in spite of the 
most active hostility, gave an added interest to the work. The physical con- 
ditions of the mine were the most perfect that modern engineering has devised: 
the ‘workings’ were entirely electrified; the latest inventions in coal-mining 
machinery were everywhere employed, and every precaution for the safety of 
the men was followed beyond the letter of the law.” 


Such publications add a highly desirable element to the literature 
of inductive economics; and Mr. Husband has rendered a signal 
service in thus characterizing the extraordinary industrial hazards 
and contingent social liabilities of coal production under the most 
favorable conditions. 


H. Hess. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Législation Ouvriére. By E. Conenpy and M. Gricavut. (Paris: 
Ch. Delagrave. 1910. Pp. 170. 2.50 fr.) 


Here is a most business-like statement, without prologue or epi- 
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logue, of French legislation touching the welfare of wage-workers. 
The directness and brevity, and yet withal the comprehensiveness 
of the volume, are doubtless due to the apparent joint qualifica- 
tions of the authors for the task. One is a professor on the faculty 
of law at Lyon, the other is a professor in Ecole d’Arts et Métiers 
at Chalons-sur-Marne. 

The volume is entirely occupied with the present statute law of 
France on the subject of labor. Space does not permit a descrip- 
tion of the contents beyond the statement that the book covers 
concisely every feature of the labor law and is almost entirely 
descriptive rather than historical or controversial. It is essen- 
tially a handbook of the same type as Stimson’s, except that this 
volume—as would be far less necessary under the continental sys- 
tem—contains nothing of the judicial construction of the law. It 
is a book that will be indispensable to the student of labor legis- 
lation. 

Artuur S. FIexp. 

Dartmouth College. 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
The Purchasing Power of Money: Its Determination and Relation 
to Credit, Interest and Crises. By Irvine Fisuer, assisted by 
Harry G. Brown. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1911. Pp. xxu, 505. 

The author aims to set forth the principles that determine the 
purchasing power of money, and to defend the thesis that the pur- 
chasing power is directly proportional to the quantity. After giv- 
ing certain primary definitions, some of which are open to objec- 
tion, he proceeds to explain the relation between money and prices 
by elucidating “‘the equation of exchange.” The main part of the 
book is devoted to the statement and elaboration of this equation, 
which is formulated thus: 

MV +M’V’= PT 

M is the quantity of money and V the velocity of circulation; 
M’ is bank deposits subject to check, V’ their velocity of circula- 
tion, P the price level, and T the volume of trade. The author 
proceeds to show that M’ bears a definite relation to M, and that 
the volume of trade and the velocity of circulation both of money 
and deposits, are independent of the quartity of money. Thus he 
reaches the conclusion that a change in the quantity of money will 
normally change deposits subject to check in the same ratio, will 
not affect the velocity of circulation, and must cause a proportion- 
al change in the price level. While the equation of exchange itself 
asserts no causal relations between quantity of money and purchas- 
ing power, a consideration of other conditions leads to the conclu- 
sion that the causal force is the money volume. 

The equation of exchange and the proportionality of prices and 
the quantity of money being determined, the argument passes to a 
discussion of the necessity of an index of purchasing power. This 
is followed by a “statistical verification,” based upon a general 
historical review of price movements through several centuries. 
Gresham’s law, bimetallism, and other subjects usually discussed 
in such connection, are interestingly presented. 

Most critics of the quantity theory admit that the quantity of 
money is a determinant of the price level. Some deny that it is 
the only cause, or perhaps the most important under some condi- 
tions. The author seems so impressed with the importance of 
showing that changes in the quantity of money are the most potent 
causes of changes in the price level that he over-emphasizes this 
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factor as against the others. Indeed, he goes so far as to say in one 
place (page 29) that the relation between the quantity of money 
and the price level is “the most important” of the relations in his 
equation. Yet a few pages farther back he tells us that “we must 
distinctly recognize that the quantity of money is only one of three 
factors of equal importance in determining the price level.” 

It is doubtful whether changes in the price level are caused more 
often by changes in the quantity of money than by changes in the 
other factors of the equation. Remembering that gold has other 
uses than monetary, there is some reason to think that if the cost 
of adding to the money medium is greater than the social loss due 
to getting on with a scarcity of money in the face of expanding 
trade, the price level will fall on account of the latter movement. 
We may say to be sure that the quantity of money under these cir- 
cumstances is relatively less ; but the causal force is not the change 
in the volume of money. 

The most important criticism of Professor Fisher’s presentation 
is not that his logic is not sound, nor that his presentation is not 
clear, but that he over-emphasizes the quantity of money as a 
causal factor of price changes. He really is saying in other words 
what Ricardo, Mill, and others, have said, that if an article has 
no use excepting as a medium of exchange, and therefore no source 
of value excepting this use, any change in its quantity will cause a 
proportional change in the price level if the volume of trade and 
the velocity of circulation do not change in the meantime. The 
difficulty is that gold, which may be regarded as the world’s 
money, does have other uses and therefore its value as money is af- 
fected by the demand for it for these; that the volume of trade is 
constantly changing, and that there is at least some doubt, in 
spite of Professor Fisher’s excellent argument, whether the velocity 
of circulation does not change somewhat with the changing volume 
of money. Moreover, many people would insist that what he calls 
transition periods are the usual conditions. That he senses this 
fact is shown by his statement “that the proposition that prices 
vary with money holds true only as between two imaginary per- 
iods” (page 159). 

The author’s discussion of index numbers presents nothing new, 
although it is interesting and well put. Professor Fisher’s pro- 
posal for the control of the price level is a combination of the tabu- 
lar standard and the gold-exchange standard. For the operation 
of the gold-exchange standard where it exists little but praise can 
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be given. Nevertheless, we must remember that this, like all such 
devices, rather corrects changes than prevents fluctuations. The 
same is true of the tabular standard. A combination of the two 
would not yield a different result. No device of monetary stand- 
yr prevent changes in the amount of the 
psychical element in the value of goods. Apart from theoretical 
considerations, however, the practical difficulties in the way of the 
adoption of Professor Fisher’s scheme are at least as great as those 


ards can ever anticipate 


in the way of the adoption of bimetallism or the tabular standard. 

Certain minor criticisms of the book might be made. As already 
remarked, the definitions of the first chapter are open to question 
in some respects. While it is said that money must be “generally 
acceptable” no effort is made to define “generally”; a clear dis- 
tinction is not made between the legal and social aspects of the 
appropriation of goods; and the distinction between wealth and 
property might be found fault with. Professor Fisher’s difficulty 
with the concept of money is shown by his, probably unconscious, 
resort to the use of the term “real money.” 

A number of appendices, covering nearly 150 pages, give valua- 
ble information, clearly presented, on a variety of subjects touched 
on in the text, and also amplify in some respects some of the argu- 
ments. Attencion might be directed particularly to the concept of 
the velocity of circulation and Professor Fisher’s practical formula 
for calculating it. This is in substance the article which was 
printed in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society a year or 
two ago, and summarized by the present writer in the Publications 
of the American Statistical Association, for March, 1910. 

It is the unfortunate duty of the reviewer to point out what he 
thinks are defects of the book he reviews. While what has been 
said in the way of criticism might be added to in a considerable 
number of details, in spite of all, the book is an excellent treatment 
of the subject; is written in defence of a theory the abandonment 
of which has been incomprehensible to the writer, as Professor 
Fisher says it has been to him; and may fairly be called, on the 
whole, the most important American book of the year in the field 
of economics. 

Davin ey. 

University of Illinois. 


Banking Reforms in the United States. By O. W. M. Spracue. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University. 1911. Pp. 176.) 
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Professor Sprague’s closely reasoned and timely little volume is 
composed of four articles upon banking reform reprinted with 
slight alterations from the volumes of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics for 1909 and 1910. After engaging in a thorough 
criticism of current plans for the establishment of a central bank 
of the ‘European type” in the United States, the author proceeds 
to develop his own positive program for the improvement of the 
banking system of this country. His recommendations primarily 
involve numerous well considered measures for the strengthening 
of the existing banking system in and for itself, and secondarily 
the addition of a central institution, not one of the European 
type, but one of more circumscribed scope. 

The following principal modifications of the existing systems 
are advocated. The law should be changed to permit national 
banks to receive true savings deposits available for investment in 
real estate mortgages, to the end that the idle funds now deposited 
for much of the year with the New York banks should be reduced 
in volume. The present intermediate class of reserve banks—al- 
lowed to receive deposits from other banks to be counted as part of 
their reserves, and permitted themselves to redeposit half of their 
own reserves in the central reserve cities—should be abolished. 
This would serve further to reduce the concentration of cash in 
New York and diminish the strain on the New York banks in time 
of panic. 

In our recent crises the New York banks have suspended while 
still in possession of more than four fifths of their legally required 
reserves. The 25 per cent reserve should cease to be held as a legal 
fetish. The author suggests that the banks be permitted to pay 
out their reserves to whatever extent they see fit, to run upon any 
deficiency of the reserve below the 25 per cent minimum, subject 
to a tax, sufficiently heavy to insure the presence of this legal re- 
serve except in times of panic. At the same time bank managers 
should be brought to see that the proper policy for meeting panics 
is the freest possible expenditure of the reserve. Professor 
Sprague contends that whenever the banks resort to clearing house 
loan certificates they should be compelled by law to make use of 
the collateral device of “equalizing the reserves” (pages 101-116). 
A properly contrived central bank would however do away with the 
necessity of this reform, because advances by the central bank 
would take the place of clearing house loans. 

The author’s program includes the substitution of an asset cur- 
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rency for the present bond secured circulation. Elasticity in this 
currency could be expected only if certain other reforms accom- 
pany its adoption (page 135), and in any event this measure is by 
no means to be regarded as a cure-all for our ills. The chief ad- 
vantage of this measure would be to open the way to the govern- 
ment to retire bonds as this might be required to enable it to reduce 
its treasury surpluses, or its surplusage of balance with the cen- 
tral bank. Means are suggested for making feasible the transition 
to an asset currency. 

In his last chapter the author discusses the limitations in powers 
which should distinguish the American central bank from one of the 
European type. In a general way, our central bank should merely 
serve as a sort of national clearing house, keeping accounts with 
other banks only, and designed to make advances to them only in 


times of strain,—advances analogous to clearing house loans. The 
author’s comprehensive and intimate knowledge of his subject is 
apparent in both his critical and constructive writing. Every 
specialist interested in the question of American banking reform 
will as a matter of course give this book careful consideration if he 
has not already examined the articles which compose it. 

A. C. WHITAKER. 


Stanford University. 


A Rational Banking System: A Comprehensive Study of the Ad- 
vantages of the Branch Bank System. By H. M. P. Ecx- 
arDT. (New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 
1911. Pp. 329.) 


The purpose of this book is to show the advantages of branch 
banking in general, and especially to urge the desirability of adopt- 
ing the branch bank system in the United States as a means of re- 
forming our banking system. Canada furnishes an example of 
the working of branch banking. A very thorough and detailed 
account of the Canadian system and its successful operation is 
combined with a discussion of the many weaknesses of the Ameri- 
can system. From these premises the conclusion is reached that 
many, if not all of our banking evils might be abolished by the in- 
troduction of branch banking together with note issue based on 
general assets. 

The author is well qualified for his task by long years of practi- 
cal banking experience in Canada and by extended study which has 
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made him familiar with the banking systems of the United States 
and other countries. The book is well written and interesting. The 
argument is clear, logical, and generally convincing. The author 
has no difficulty in showing the many weaknesses of our banking 
system, as he is here treading on ground that is already explored. 
Going further, he shows clearly to what extent the well known suc- 
cesses of Canadian banking are due to the branch system. The ob- 
jections urged in the United States against branch banking are 
examined and answered, in particular the familiar charges that 
many bankers would be deprived of their positions of honor and 
responsibility, that local needs would be less efficiently served, and 
that banking monopoly and control by Wall Street would be en- 
couraged. The positive advantages that would result from the 
adoption of branch banking by the United States are too numerous 
to be reviewed in detail. Taken together they amount to the claim 
that the introduction of branch banking, together with asset cur- 
rency and certain other features of the Canadian system, would 
go a long way toward solving our whole banking problem, and would 
give us a system far superior to anything that we can hope to ob- 
tain through a central bank. 

The reviewer has for some time felt that in our discussion of 
banking and currency reform too little attention is being given to 
the Canadian banking system. Without denying in the slightest 
the importance of studying European models, it should not be for- 
gotten that in Canada we have a country whose economic (not to 
say political and social) situation approaches our own more close- 
ly than does that of any other country; that Canada enjoys a 
banking system of wonderful efficiency and perfectly adapted to her 
needs; and that Canada borrowed many features of her system 
directly from us, by copying a banking system which we had suc- 
cessfully developed, but on which we turned our backs at the time 
of the Civil War. If Mr. Eckardt’s book succeeds in calling 
general attention to these facts, it will have performed a distin- 
guished service. In any case it is a useful contribution to the liter- 
ature of banking, and a book which should be read by everyone 
who is interested in the problem of banking reform in America. 

Frep Rocers 

Yale University. 


Die Depositengelder in der Bankenquete. By H. Hartune. (Ber- 
lin: J. Guttentag, Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1910. Pp. 143.) 
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Herr Hartung’s book is a review of the various opinions ex- 
pressed during the bank inquiry of 1908-09 on the subject of time- 
deposits. Its purpose is to present in compact form a summary of 
a lengthy, and sometimes wandering debate, upon a special phuse 
of the banking question in Germany which has become a current 
issue of very great moment. Briefly stated, the issue is whether 
the so-called ““Grossbanken” shall be allowed to continue their 
present course of development with reference to time deposits. The 
smaller banks, and other financial institutions, have been feeling 
competition very keenly. As in the United States, an opposition 
of interest has sprung up between them and a certain class of the 
larger institutions. ‘The small banks are restive and dissatisfied 
under conditions which seem to tend toward the gradual concen- 
tration of funds. They protest that this concentration is not 
desirable for a variety of reasons, and they assert particularly that 
by gathering the time deposits into a few great banks, the savings 
of the public are withdrawn from the smaller and more widely dif- 
fused classes of loans, and are made available for use by specula- 
tive and industrial interests somewhat to the exclusion of the agri- 
cultural borrower and the small merchant. It is doubtful how this 
condition can be remedied by law, if at all, although some of the 
small bankers urge that the larger institutions be absolutely pro- 
hibited from accepting time deposits, or at all events from paying 
interest on them. 

All this is, to a considerable extent, taken for granted by the 
author, who has compiled his brochure for the use of men already 
conversant with the general basis of the problem. A reading of 
his work shows that it has been carefully prepared with a view to 
sifting the various expressions of opinion and grouping them under 
a few important heads. For example the author devotes a section 
to the question What are “‘Depositen”? Here he sketches in his own 
language the conflicting views regarding the definition of the term 
and shows that it is essential to establish a clear idea of the “time” 
necessary to make a deposit a “‘time deposit.” The fact that no 
general agreement could be reached on this question is by Herr 
Hartung rightly regarded as an insuperable preliminary obstacle 
to the reaching of any basis for legislation. In the same way, the 
author discusses the relation of the Reichsbank to the question of 
deposits and summarizes the views of those who believe that the 
Reichsbank alone among the great banks should be allowed to re- 
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ceive such deposits, and the opinions of those who would exclude the 
Reichsbank as well as the other large institutions from that branch 
of business. The chief question of all, as Herr Hartung recognizes, 
is “whether public interests require that legislation be adopted in 
order to insure the safety and liquid character of deposits and 
savings.” On none of these questions is a positive conclusion ar- 
rived at, since the volume is confessedly only a review or summary. 

This monograph would have been of considerably greater ser- 
vice to American and English students of foreign banking prob- 
lems had it not been that the National Monetary Commission has 
translated and published with an index the text of the German 
bank inquiry. The translation will probably be more convenient 
for the ordinary inquirer and not more expensive than this pam- 
phlet. 

H. Parker 
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Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
A Treatise on the Federal Corporation Tar Law of 1909. By 
Artruur W. Macuen, Jr. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. xxv, 269. $1.50.) 


Mr. Machen is the author of one of the leading text books upon 
corporations, The Modern Law of Corporations, and is well fitted 
to write upon certain features of the federal corporation tax law. 
However, the book in question was published before the more im- 
portant rulings of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue were 
promulgated, and on this account the principles laid down in the 
book, on the basis of legal decisions, fail in many cases to corres- 
pond with the more liberal interpretation which has been put upon 
the federal corporation tax law by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

For example, Mr. Machen states on page 46, paragraph 9, that 
under expenses actually paid, liabilities which have been incurred 
and not discharged, are not to be included. This is in conformity 
with the text of the corporation law, but is not in accord with the 
interpretation placed upon such expenses by the commissioner. 
Again, it is stated on page 68, that earning and income, while 
apparently used synonomously by Congress, are not identical in 
meaning. Income is said to include receipts from invested capital, 
whereas earnings is confined to profits in the transaction of busi- 
ness. The commissioner seems to incline to the view that the words 
may be used interchangeably and that the difference stated by 
Mr. Machen does not hold. 

In treating of interest actually paid within the year, Mr. 
Machen, on page 77, states that the floating indebtedness should 
ordinarily be paid outright, principal and interest, out of income, 
payments made for that purpose being regarded as necessary oper- 


ating expenses. It is apparent from the ruling of the commissioner 
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that only the actual interest and not the principal of any floating 
indebtedness may be deducted from the gross income. 

The above examples are cited simply to show the wide variation 
which exists in the interpretation of the law by the commissioner 
and by the author of the text. In other particulars, however, 
the book is generally reliable and is a straightforward statement 
of the law, illustrated by a large number of cases which have been 
decided by the courts. The book is provided with an appendix, 
containing the text of the corporation tax law, the earlier internal 
revenue regulations, and a set of the blanks which are used by the 
various corporations in making up their returns. It is to be hoped 
that the author may revise those parts of the text which deviate 
from the rulings of the commissioner, in which case it would be 
not only a serviceable text, but one which would be an accurate 
statement of the law as administered by the treasury department. 

Maurice H. Rosrnson. 

University of Illinois. 


History of Taxation in Iowa. By Joun E. Brinpwey, Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy at the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Two volumes. (Iowa City, 
Iowa: State Historical Society of Iowa. 1911. Pp. xvii, 
493; ix, 476.) 


Professor Brindley’s volumes constitute a portion of the Iowa 
Economic History Series edited by Professor Shambaugh. The 
author has apparently made an exhaustive search of the material 
contained in legislation, judicial decisions, public documents and 
newspapers, and has suported the text not only by full references, 
but by copious extracts from the materials used, thereby adding 
greatly to the value of the work. The arrangement is topical, 
the history of the general property tax and each of the special 
forms of taxation being treated in separate chapters. 

While it cannot perhaps be said that the study brings to light 
much that is new to anyone acquainted with the general history 
of state and local taxation in this country (unless it be the agita- 
tion in the pioneer days in favor of the single land tax for reasons 
substantially identical with those urged by Henry George, an agi- 
tation induced by the fact that much of the land was the property 
of non-residents), it constitutes the most complete history of taxa- 
tion yet available for any state of the Union and materially in- 
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creases the body of definite knowledge upon which the interpreta- 
tion and remodeling of our tax systems must rest. Professor 
Brindley, indeed, avowedly has in mind not merely the information 
of the student but the molding of an intelligent public opinion in 
Iowa. The last three chapters of the work, devoted to a “Com- 
parative Study of Railway Taxation,” the “Historical Analysis of 
the Iowa Revenue System,” and the “Comparative Study of the 
Problem of Tax Reform in Iowa” constitute a very suggestive re- 
view of some of the more important tendencies and theories charac- 
teristic of recent tax reform movements. 

The chief weakness of the existing system is found in the de- 
ficiencies of its administrative organization, due mainly to decen- 
tralization, and in a mistaken application of the principle of prop- 
erty taxation rather than to any error in that principle itself. 
Reform is consequently looked for in the building up of a central- 
ized system of assessment, under the direction of experts, along 
the lines marked out by Wisconsin. In accordance with this view, 
the author inclines to ad valorem taxation rather than to the gross 
receipts tax on railroads and other public service corporations. 
He would, however, supplement the system of:property taxation 
by an inheritance tax, as well as a tax on manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises modeled on the Ontario business tax. The ade- 
quate taxation of business by the means described logically in- 
volves the exemption of their securities and eliminates the bulk 
of intangible personalty. For mortgages and such other forms of 
intangible personalty as are not thus eliminated, the 3 or 4 mill 
rate is proposed. So far as the practical outcome is concerned, 
therefore, Professor Brindley is in substantial agreement with 
those who urge the abandonment of the general property tax, as 
that term is commonly understood. 

To the principles of segregation of state and local taxation, 
and local option in taxation, Professor Brindley is strongly op- 
posed for the same reason in both cases, namely, that the system 
of state and local taxation is properly to be regarded as a single 
system to be scientifically adjusted, under the direction of a com- 
petent central authority, to the needs of the community as a whole 
and its various political divisions. 

Appendices contain a reprint of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Tax Association and of the resolutions adopted at its 
various meetings; a very useful list of state tax commissioners and 
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commissions, with the essential facts in regard to their organiza- 
tion; a bibliography of their publications, and the full text of the 
laws governing the more important commissions; the facts in re- 
gard to the method of appointment, term of office and payment of 
assessors in those states in which the county assessment system 
exists; the mortgage registry tax law of Minnesota, the Ontario 
business tax law, and the personal property tax law of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

While the work has apparently been done with care and accur- 
acy, a few errors have crept in, the most important being the state- 
ment (v. 2, p. 152) that the tax on gross earnings of railways in 
New York is “five per cent on interstate gross earnings” instead of 
five tenths of one per cent on the gross earnings from business 
within the state. 


Henry B. Garpner. 
Brown University. 


The History of Parliamentary Tazation in England. By Suep- 
arp A. Morcan. Printed for the Department of Political 
Science of Williams College. (New York: Moffat, Yard and 
Company. 1911. Pp. xiv, 317. $2.00.) 

This is the second volume in the series of David A. Wells Prize 
Essays, established for Williams College under the provisions of 
the bequest of the late David A. Wells. The book covers the per- 
iod in English history from the Saxons to the Bill of Rights. This 
period is sub-divided into seven chronological stages by the seven 
chapters of the essay, entitled: I, The Saxons; Customary Reven- 
ues and Extraordinary Exactions; II, Feudal and Royal Taxa- 
tion; the Norman and Angevin Kings, 1066-1215; III, The Cus- 
tom of Parliamentary Grants, 1215-1272; IV, The Law of Parlia- 
mentary Taxation, 1272-1297; V, Taxation by the Commons, 
1297-1461 ; VI, Extra-Parliamentary Exactions, 1461-1603; VII, 
The Stuarts, 1603-1689. 

The main task of the essay, which is to describe the transition of 
the taxing authority from the kings to the Commons, is well done; 
although there has been no attempt to do original work in this 
field. There is but little reference to, and no study of, the politi- 
cal, economic and social factors which produced the shift of the 
source of taxing authority. As the above chapter headings indi- 
cate, there has been a selection of materials which would illustrate 
the transition described, but no comprehensive historical account 
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of taxation in England. It is a well-constructed but rather uncriti- 
cal compilation of historical data, with a certain interest for the 
general reader of economic history. The chief value of the book, 
however, is not so much in its worth as an authoritative treatise, 
but as an indication of the kind of thoughtful work which it is 
possible to encourage in colleges which have no elaborate equip- 
ment for research purposes. The press work is excellent, although 
a volume less pretentious in appearance would have seemed more 
in keeping with the general character and quality of the essay. 

W. Lutz. 

Oberlin College. 


L’Oeuvre Financiére du Parlement de 1906 4 1910. Recueil des 
Principales Questions Budgétaires et Fiscales Traitées par 
la 9° Législature. By E. (Paris: Roustan. 
1910. Pp. x, 140. 3 fr.) 

M. Pelleray, assistant-secretary to the committee on the budget 
in the Chamber of Deputies, contributes in this book on the recent 
financial legislation of France a careful and intelligent piece of 
work although no pretension is made to any special literary or 
technical merit. ‘The author seeks merely to present in an acces- 
sible form the recent financial budgetary and fiscal legislation of 
the Republic. The ten introductory pages are given over to a 
rapid but lucid summary of the work performed by parliament 
in this regard; and in particular to recent schemes for social 
welfare. The remainder of the book presents an analytical ac- 
count of such important features of the financial situation as 
the public debt; the budgets of 1907-1910; the income tax; the 
reorganization of railways; and workingman’s insurance. Al- 
together, the work is admirably done, and should prove helpful 
to all interested in the trend of thought and legislation in France. 


W. W. Swanson. 


Queen’s University, Kingston. 


Die Finanzgeschichte des deutschen Reiches. By EmManvet Wurm. 
(Hamburg: Hamburger Buchdruckerei und Verlagsanstalt, 
Auer und Co. 1910. Pp. 272. 1m.) 

The author, who is a socialist and a member of the Reichstag, 
has collected in this volume material in opposition to the imperial 
budget program of 1910. Of history in any strict sense it con- 
tains but little. But of facts, or alleged facts from any period 
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which would lend support to the author’s contention, there are 
many. ‘The thesis is that the “financial history of the Empire is 
also the history of the sufferings of its workingmen.” 

The book is written in somewhat passionate language, and the 
style is that of the German newspaper. Violent partisanship ap- 
pears in every page, and uncomplimentary nicknames are freely 
hurled at the author’s opponents, who not infrequently are charged 
with being “wretched hypocrites.” As few, if any references, 
barring the numerous quotations from Lassalle’s “‘Arbeiter-Pro- 
> are given, it is not always possible to verify the sta- 
tistics. Yet withal, the book is very readable, and, granted the 
accuracy of the statistics, makes a plausible argument in support 
of its thesis. When actual figures fail or are not strong enough 
for the author’s purpose, then it is cheerfully assumed that the 
particular phenomena ‘tare doubtless very much more numerous 
than is officially acknowledged.” 

Entirely aside from the truth or falsity of its violent charges, 
the book is interesting as showing the feeling of the socialists in 
relation to the financial program of the coalition of parties at 
present in control in Germany. The growth of imperial expendi- 
tures is first set forth. It is claimed that while the population of 
the empire grew from 41 to 64.2 millions between 1871 and 1900, 
or 50 per cent, the peace footing of the army rose from 359,000 
to 621,162, or 73 per cent, and the expenses 155 per cent. But 
with all this increased expense the common soldier gets “tno more 
than he had before, 22 pfennige daily,” (a statement obviously 
strained). But the officers are provided for and have a com- 
fortable pension so that “their joyfulness in the service may not 
be allowed to vanish.” 

The taxes are taken up in the same spirit. To find a point 
in his favor the author goes outside the field laid down in his title 
and decries the Prussian income tax as exempting as the minimum 
of subsistence only 900 marks, while the British income tax ex- 
empts £150 (we supposed it was £160), “or 3200 marks” (another 
slight inconsistency). On the protective tariff Marx’s “endless 
screw” is cited as authorization for socialistic opposition. It is 
asserted that the grain duties benefit solely “a little flock of rich, 
large, and moderate landowners” who make bread dear for the 
laborer. In the same way the beneficiaries of all the other duties 
are “rich” while the poor are mulcted. The most vitriolic abuse 
is poured on the new liquor and beer taxes. The liquor tax re- 
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dounds, it is asserted, mainly to the benefit of counts, princes, and 
kings, “‘and Bismarck was a prince.” The conclusion was a fore- 
gone one before a single “statistic” was misquoted. It is: “Social- 
ism alone can bring about the freeing of the working classes.” 

C. C. P. 


University of California. 


Die deutschen Getreidezille. Eine Denkschrift. By Luso Bren- 
TANO. Second edition. (Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cot- 
ta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 1911. Pp. 124.) 

The original contribution by Brentano on the German grain 
duties was prepared for the Free Trade Congress which met in 
Antwerp in August, 1910. The second edition contains answers to 
various objections raised by members of the Agrarian and Center 
parties. The statistical appendix has also been enlarged and im- 
proved, and now forms about a third of the work (pp. 83-124), 
offering the best single collection of statistical material relating to 
German agricultural protection. The extensive foot-notes also 
refer to most of the literature on the subject. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century from 75 per cent to 
80 per cent of the German people were occupied in agriculture. 
Though much land was not cultivated, yet considerable grain was 
exported, made possible because of the low standard of living. 
From 1800 till 1900 there was an increase of 43 per cent in culti- 
vated land and 35 per cent in grain lands, due largely to the dis- 
use of fallowing. Enough poor land, however, was brought under 
the plow to hold down the average yield per acre, compared with 
England. Most of this increase in acreage occurred before 1878; 
while from 1878 to 1900, the increase in plowland was only 
0.99 per cent, against an increase in population of 29 per cent. 
In other words pressure was then transferred to the intensive mar- 
gin. As a result, wheat imports began to prevail after 1876; and 
at the same time prices declined rapidly, owing to the westward 
movement of population and consequent extension of grain grow- 
ing in America, after the panic of 1873; and also because of the 
concurrent cheapening of transportation both by land and sea. 
This fall in prices, causing a crisis in German agriculture, con- 
verted the German agrarians, who had hitherto formed the back- 
bone of the free-trade party, into ultra protectionists. Bismarck 
was thus enabled, in 1878, to establish an alliance between the 
agrarians and manufacturers, based on protection, which put 
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through the protective tariff of 1879. The duty on wheat and rye, 
in the tariff of 1879, was 1 m. per kg. This proved ineffective as 
a protective measure owing to the continued cheapening of trans- 
portation and the special export rates on Russian railways. The 
rate was therefore advanced to 3 m. in 1885 and to 5 m. in 1887. 

A large part of the work (pp. 10-42) is concerned with the 
effects of these Bismarckian duties. This portion is of consider- 
able theoretical interest. The author’s conclusions are, in brief: 
(1) that the duties did not cause a cessation of imports nor pre- 
vent a further decline in prices, though prices fell less in Germany 
than abroad; (2) that in consequence the duties yielded a large 
revenue; (3) that the German consumer, in the long run, paid the 
whole tax, except for the reduction in rates on Russian railways ; 
(4) that the profits went exclusively to 19 per cent of the farming 
population, chiefly large landowners; (5) that the bread tax 
amounted to from 1 per cent to 7 per cent of the usual family in- 
come, being the equivalent in the case of weavers of 17.9 days 
labor per year; (6) that taxes on bread tended to check the use 
of other less indispensable or dearer commodities, such as meat; 
(7) that the grain taxes tended to drunkenness,—under-feeding 
and over-drinking being closely associated; (8) that grain prices 
and crime rose and fell together; (9) that grain duties had no 
tendency to render German agriculture capable of competition 
with other countries ; (10) that they also tended to military weak- 
ness, since even in peace hundreds of thousands of immigrant labor- 
ers are necessary to harvest the crops, and in time of war, with 
most of the men withdrawn from the fields, the result would be 
famine. 

The increased importation of grain, especially of wheat, was 
due to the growth of the cities, the enormous increase of popula- 
tion, and the rising standard of living. Since 1882 there has also 
been a continuous decline in the area of farm land on account of 
the multiplication of roads, industrial plants and suburban dis- 
tricts. Grain imports have however been held in check to some 
extent by increasing intensity of cultivation, which has taken place 
despite falling prices. This increased intensity has been regarded 
by some as an effect of the duties, but the author points out that 
this explanation is untenable because the duties failed to advance 
prices. The author seeks to explain it through increased technical 
efficiency, which occurred in spite of, rather than because of the 
duties ; and also through the assumption that German agriculture 
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was still operating in many respects under the law of increasing, 
rather than the law of decreasing, returns. This suggestion is 
interesting, since it has usually been supposed that increasing re- 
turns cease at an early stage of agriculture. Certainly increas- 
ing intensity of cultivation in an industry subject to increasing 
cost, in the face of falling prices, seems to be an economic paradox 
which will require careful statistical investigation for its solution. 

In connection with the question of incidence, it is shown that the 
amount of the burden cannot be calculated from average prices, 
since goods are imported at daily or hourly, not at monthly or 
yearly, prices; and the inland price is always higher by at least 
the full amount of the duty, when and where the commodity is 
actually imported. ‘The tax on fodder grains is also reflected in 
higher prices for animals and animal products, which materially 
increase the burden of the grain duties. 

The answer to the question, who profited by the duties, is sought 
by comparing the sizes of farms and types of farming. Very 
small farms produce insufficient grain for use on the place; wine, 
stock-raising, dairy and similar districts are likewise interested in 
cheap rather than dear grain. Only large landowners, and chief- 
ly those in the districts eastward of the Elbe, profited from 
the grain duties. The same conclusion is reached by an examina- 
tion of land values, since it appears that large farms have in- 
creased in value nearly twice as rapidly as small farms. As to 
the social distribution of the burden, it evidently varied directly 
with the number of children in a family and inversely with the in- 
come, since the smaller the income the larger is the proportion of 
it spent for food. 

In seeking to determine whether German agriculture became 
more or less able to compete with foreign countries, as a result of 
the duties, the author reaches a curious conclusion. The expen- 
ses of production comprise four items. Taxes on agriculture, he 
finds are lower in Germany than abroad; indeed, the landlord gets 
more back from the state in various forms than he pays. Wages 
are no higher than in Russia, when efficiency is taken into account. 
Interest is lower than in most other countries. There remains 
only land itself; wherefore the author concludes that the real and 
only reason why the German farmer could not compete in 1878 
was the high price of land. The grain duties, moreover, have fur- 
ther raised the price of land, thus establishing a vicious circle. 
Whoever sold land profited largely but whoever bought or rented 
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it was heavily burdened, especially as good crops in a protected 
country normally cause a violent fall in grain prices. This con- 
clusion the author thinks is not in conflict with the doctrine of 
rent because he does not maintain that high land values affect the 
price of grain, but merely that they affect the cost of producing 
grain in the protected country. In this effect of high priced 
land he finds the explanation of the continual distress of the agri- 
cultural interest in England during the corn law period. It would 
seem that the author’s logic at this point is inconclusive. He has 
not shown how, if debts rise as fast as land values, and expenses of 
production as fast as grain prices, it is possible for a protective 
tariff to increase land values; nor does he undertake to explain 
how land values can affect the cost of production without also 
affecting the prices of the product. There would thus appear to 
be a serious confusion in the author’s theory of value. 

The increase of the grain tariff in 1887 was followed by re- 
taliation abroad and bad harvests at home which together led to 
famine prices. Caprivi accordingly reduced the rate in 1891, 
from 5 to 3.50 m. In 1902, however, the tariff on wheat was 
again raised to 5.50 m., on rye and oats to 5 m. and on malting 
barley to 4 m. The reduction of 1891 was soon largely neutra- 
lized, (in 1894) by abolishing the proof of identity previously re- 
quired when imported grain was re-exported. Thereafter any one 
exporting grain received a certificate authorizing the importation, 
duty free, of the same amount of grain within six months. These 
certificates were transferable and after 1902 were good for any 
kind of grain. The system obviously acted as a premium on ex- 
ports, since it now became profitable to export whenever any grain 
was selling in Germany for less than the world price plus the full 
import duty. As a result, the prices of all grains were raised by 
substantially the full amount of the duty, at all seasons and in 
all parts of the country. The instability of price due to the var- 
iation of supply in favorable and unfavorable years was thus 
largely overcome; but the German consumer also ceased to enjoy 
the benefit of good crops in Germany. German grain, in fact, 
could thenceforth be bought cheaper abroad than at home. A 
considerable export trade in rye consequently arose, causing a 
serious loss of revenue to the government and a corresponding in- 
crease of food prices in Germany. 

At present the author estimates that the duties on the four 
chief grains cost the consumers 19.91 marks per capita annually, 
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of which only 2.45 marks go to the state, the remainder (17.46 
m.) being a tax levied on 81 per cent of the population for the 
benefit of the other 19 per cent. The state consequently finds in- 
creasing difficulty in meeting its growing needs. Moreover, in 
spite of the rye exports, the duties have failed to render Germany 
self-supporting, since a third of the wheat and two fifths of the 
barley—altogether enough to feed the nation 52.6 days each year 
—must be imported. Meantime wages have not risen in propor- 
tion, and in some industries, notably mining, have risen little if 
at all. Finally, the sums thus wrung from the people have given 
rise to a huge land speculation in the eastern grain-growing 
provinces, over half the estates having changed hands from 1903- 
1907, while prices have doubled and tripled in a few years. Thus 
(the author holds) is medieval forced labor reéstablished in a 
modern form, for the enrichment of the few at the expense of the 
many. 

Several defects have been noted in the foregoing discussion. 
Another of a more general character is the mixture of methods 
which makes both history and analysis difficult to follow. The 
elasticity of the demand for wheat is also calculated on the basis 
of Gregory King’s formula, without any attempt at verification. 
Again, this formula indicates that the Bismarckian duties possi- 
bly depressed the world price 4 per cent, but the author argues 
that this depression was temporary, because the elasticity of de- 
mand would soon take it up. The elasticity of demand, however, 
had already been allowed for in King’s formula. Finally, con- 
siderable space is occupied by personal polemics of slight general 
interest. 

Despite these limitations, however, the work is of decided in- 
terest and value in relation not only to tariffs, but also to agri- 
cultural economics. It is the only fairly adequate summary of 
the existing and widely scattered literature on German agricul- 
tural protection. As such it is of special significance in view of 
present conditions and tendencies in the United States, and would 
serve a useful purpose if translated and carefully edited. 

Epwarp Van Dyke Rostnson. 

University of Minnesota. 
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As one of the Pittsburgh Survey series, this volume needs no 
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extended introduction. It is an attempt to appraise the wages re- 
ceived: by men in the Pittsburgh steel district—to learn what the 
wages can buy and what they actually do buy. The budgetary 
study involved in this undertaking was carried on not in Pitts- 
burgh, with its complex industrial and social conditions, but in 
Homestead, where the settings are comparatively simple. Here 
in a small city, with no factory opportunities whatever for wo- 
men, and very few for the men outside of the Carnegie steel plant, 
Miss Byington pursued her investigations between October, 1907 
and April, 1908. 

The book falls logically into two parts—one a study of Home- 
stead as a town, socially, politically and economically, with a 
description of its relations to the mill that dominates the place; 
the other a budgetary study of ninety Homestead families, of 
from four to eight weeks. It is in the first of these that the chief 
interest and value of the work lie. As a picture of conditions in 
a small industrial center, it offers valuable material for the civic 
student and worker. Miss Byington writes in a descriptive vein 
that well portrays a town controlled economically by absentee 
managers and directors, politically by sordid or ignorant bossism, 
and socially by no one—a city without leadership. As a budget 
study the book is far from successful. An inkling of this is found 
in the editorial foreword by Paul U. Kellogg, director of the sur- 
vey, who admits the “rather obvious statistical shortcomings” of 
the data, and emphasizes rather the gravity of the civic and eco- 
nomic problems discussed by the author. One could almost wish 
that the budgetary investigation had been condensed in favor of 
the municipal study, for it would then have been possible to pre- 
sent the latter in more orderly and effective form. 

In the budget work, ninety families were studied, of whom a 
quarter were colored—a proportion far above the proportion of 
negroes in the town or mill. The other main groups are classed 
as Slav (a term which for convenience is loosely used to include 
Slovak, Hungarian, Lithuanian, etc.), English-speaking European 
(which curiously enough includes Germans), and native white. 
Although a considerable number of tables are presented, showing 
the various expenditures by racial and weekly expenditure groups, 
the number of families in any one group is so small that cross- 
classification is impossible. Even without cross-classification, aver- 
ages are sometimes based on so small a number of families that 
they are far from dependable. The period studied was too short 
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a one, especially as it came during a time of depression. While 
this had the advantage claimed by the author of showing the ad- 
justment of a working family to a minimum wage scale, on the 
other hand it is impossible to guess what the normal expenditures 
of the typical family were, for these were distorted by the hard 
times. For the most part the budgetary statistics are in Part II 
of the book, entitled “The English-Speaking Households.” In 
itself this title is a misnomer, as the tables apply to all budget 
families, whatever the race or color. The families are classified 
according to weekly expenditure group and racial group. The 
four expenditure classes are those spending under $12 a week, 
those spending $12 to $15, those spending $15 to $20, and those 
spending $20 and over. The racial grouping is as already de- 
scribed. 

The study is restricted to families whose income was not more 
than five per cent greater than their expenditures. This forces 
the author into a one-sided presentation of economic standards 
of living. While money spent for insurance, or for instalments 
on house or furniture, is classed among budgetary expenditures, 
money laid aside as a savings fund does not appear in the study. 
Thus a family which spends little and saves may be the incarna- 
tion of thrift, yet it is here classified in a low budget class or is ex- 
cluded altogether; while another family of the same income group, 
if it puts its surplus into insurance, or furniture, occupies a 
much higher budget level and is presumably of a higher social 
stratum. Miss Byington concludes that only when earnings are 
more than $2.50 a day, or $15 a week, can there be any working 
margin above actual necessities, and that a point of surplus is 
not reached until the income rises above $20 a week, or $1,000 a 
year. This may be compared with Professor Chapin’s estimate 
of $825 a year in New York City, or Mrs. More’s of $800 to 
$900. In adopting standards for feeding, housing, and clothing, 
Chapin’s estimates have been closely followed. 

At the close of the budget section come two excellent chapters 
on the Slav as a Homesteader, showing the condition of the immi- 
grant in our mill towns—caught between the Scylla of herd life 
as single men on the one hand, and the Charybdis of crowded and 
unsanitary married life on the other. This is the summing up of 
the book—we cannot do better than quote verbatim: “ ‘Life, work 
and happiness—these three are bound together.’ The mill offers 
the one, subject to no effective demand by society nor commer- 
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cial necessity that the work be done under conditions which make 
the other two possible.” 
Juuivus H. ParMe ee. 
Washington, D. C. 


Cost of Living in American Towns. Report of an Enquiry by the 
Board of Trade. Cd. 5609. (London: Wyman and Sons. 
1911. Pp. xcii, 533. 5s. 1d.) 

The present report, dealing with the conditions of working 
classes in twenty-eight industrial towns of the United States east 
of the Mississippi River, is the fifth of a series undertaken by the 
English Board of Trade. It treats of the wages and hours of 
labor in the building, engineering, and printing trades, retail 
prices of food, rents and housing conditions of working-class 
families and their expenditures for food. The object of the in- 
vestigation was to secure a collection of data comparable with 
those already obtained for the United Kingdom. The date of the 
United States inquiry, February, 1909, differs from that of the 
other inquiries, namely, October, 1905, and so, in making com- 
parisons, allowance has been made for the two or three per cent 
increase of prices and wages in the United Kingdom during the 
interval. The wage data, which were collected mainly from in- 
dividual employers, consist of the predominant earnings or range 
of earnings for a full ordinary week without overtime. Data con- 
cerning rents were obtained from real estate agents and from 
tenants. The retail prices most usually paid by wage-earning 
families for a variety of commodities were obtained from represen- 
tative dealers. Detailed budgets, classified according to nation- 
ality, were collected from over seven thousand families. Of the 
budgets the three thousand obtained from white families of Ameri- 
can or British parentage were selected for detailed comparison 
with the United Kingdom budgets. All of the data are presented 
in the form of index numbers according to the familiar Board of 
Trade method, the figures for New York being represented by 
one hundred in each case. The conditions in each city are de- 
scribed in detail. 

The reports of the Board of Trade offer the best material avail- 
able for international comparisons of working-class rents, wages, 
and retail prices, even though the field of industry covered by the 
investigation is limited to three trades. This is the only instance 
known to the reviewer in which extensive data have been collected 
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in a number of countries by a single bureau for the express pur- 
pose of comparing conditions in those countries. Although the 
objection may be made that the trades selected make a compari- 
son too favorable to the United States, yet it does not seem that 
the margin of error can be more than five or ten per cent. The 
comparison of weekly wages of the building, engineering, and 
printing trades in England and Wales and in the United States 
shows that the wage level in the latter country is to the wage level 
in the former country as 230:100. As to hourly earnings in the 
building trades, the ratio is 273:100; in the printing trades it is 
258:100; while in the engineering trades it falls to 198:100. 

In regard to housing and rents legitimate comparison is diffi- 
cult because the housing conditions are so varied. However, the 
conclusion is stated, “that for practical purposes the ratio of 
270:100 may be taken as representing with approximate accuracy 
the level of rents paid by the working classes in the United States 
and in England and Wales, respectively.” 

The similarities in the expenditures for food of “American- 
British” families and those of the United Kingdom are more 
striking than the differences. ‘The main difference between ex- 
penditures of families in the United States and in the United 
Kingdom are that the former buy more potatoes and less bread; 
less cheese but more fruits, vegetables and eggs. If the articles 
of food as specified in the average American budget are taken at 
the predominant American prices, and then at the predominant 
British prices, the ratio between the two is 125:100. If the articles 
specified by the average British budget are taken at the two sets 
of prices the ratio is 138:100. From the British point of view, 
then, American prices are thirty-eight per cent higher. 

The real difficulty in the comparison of budgets comes from the 
different range of income with the consequent different percent- 
ages of income spent for food in the two countries. The per- 
centage of income spent on food by the various classes ranges 
from 67.35 to 57.01 in the United Kingdom, and from 51.39 to 
28.40 in the United States. The Board of Trade has, therefore, 
selected the following classes of families for comparison: (1) 
families in which the total family income is approximately the 
same; (2) families in which the total amount spent on food is 
approximately the same; (3) families spending approximately 
the same amount on food, allowance being made for the differ- 
ences between the retail prices of the United States and England 
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and Wales. The conclusion from the comparison of budgets cf 
similar classes is that “the dietary of the average American family 
is more varied and more liberal than that of families that as nearly 
as possible correspond with them in the United Kingdom.” The 
food bill takes a more subordinate place in the American than in 
the British working-class budget. In regard to clothes, it ap- 
pears that higher prices have to be paid in the United States than 
in the United Kingdom for woolen and worsted fabrics of a simi- 
lar quality. However, the most noteworthy fact is the practice 
common in the United States of buying clothes that are expected 
to last for a single season and not for two or more seasons as is 
common in the United Kingdom. The analysis shows that “the 
cost of food and rent combined (allotting weights of four and 
one respectively, these weights being derived from the British 
budgets) would have been but fifty-two per cent greater in the 
United States than in England and Wales; but these heavier 
relative charges on working-class income have been accompanied 
by weekly wages in American towns as indicated by the three 
trade groups—building, engineering, and printing—which are 
as 230:100.” Real wages are, then, about one half more in the 
United States than in the United Kingdom. 

The data upon which the report is based seem to have been 
carefully collected and the manner of working up the data is ex- 
cellently suited to the object of the investigation. 

Warren M. Persons. 

Dartmouth College. 


The Standard of Living among the Industrial People of the Unit- 
ed States. By Franx Hatcnu Srreicutorr. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1911. Pp. 
xix, 196. $1.00.) 

Much information concerning the standard of living is accessi- 
ble in labor reports, monographs, and periodical literature; and to 
gather this scattered material and present the essential facts in 
condensed form has been Mr. Streightoff’s task. The survey is 
confined to the situation in this country and in recent years, but 
within this field the author has exercised praiseworthy diligence 
in the search for material. He has not only utilized the publica- 
tions of the Census Bureau and the United States Bureau of 
Labor, but he has rescued scattered data from the oblivion of 
state labor reports and drawn upon contributions to the knowl- 
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edge of his subject made by students of specific industries and of 
definite localities. The merit of the work was recognized in the 
award of a Hart Marx and Schaffner prize. 

After discussing the apportionment of incomes among the prin- 
cipal objects of expenditure, the author takes up unemployment 
as lowering the actual standard of living. The amount and 
sources of income are then considered, and it is estimated that at 
least five million adult males receive less than $600 each a year 
for their labor. What the wage received actually provides is 
next shown, under the headings of housing, food, social and in- 
tellectual life. The minimum living wage in the smaller cities of 
the North is estimated at $650. Mr. Streightoff writes in no 
controversial spirit, but he does not conceal his belief that the 
current wage for unskilled labor is too low to meet the require- 
ments of a decent standard. He finds abundant evidence of fami- 
lies deteriorating physically because of insufficient income, and 
even where the wage suffices for food, clothing and shelter, little 
or nothing remains to meet the wants of the intellectual and 
spiritual life. 

Good judgment is shown in the selection of topics and in the 
proportioning of the work. The author is not always so suc- 
cessful in the critical use of his sources. The estimates of the 
number of the unemployed (chapter III) are treated as more ex- 
act than in every case is warranted. It is not safe to judge all 
the families in New York City by the four hundred studied by 
the Charities Committee of 1907, nor to generalize very broadly 
as to the four-hundred-dollar income-group on the basis of returns 
from eight families. As a warning against such dangers, it would 
have been well to insert the number of families in each income- 
group in tables such as those given on pages 105 and 122, even 
though to do so would detract somewhat from the advantage 
gained by the condensation of the original table. The figures of 
the Eighteenth Annual Report of the United States Bureau of 
Labor are used without any suggestion of the difficulties arising 
from the method therein employed of combining families into in- 
come-groups without regard to differences of locality within state 
lines. 

It is a great convenience to have the results of many local in- 
vestigations brought together with scholarly accuracy in a book of 
two hundred pages, well equipped with bibliography and index. 
Yet it should never be forgotten, in the attempt to get a composite 
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photograph of existing conditions, that we have in this country 
not one, but many standards, varying with nationality, occupa- 
tion, and locality, and that there is still need for much intensive 
study of these group-standards in all parts of our land. 
Rozert Corr Carin. 
Beloit College. 


NEW BOOKS 
Buioomrietp, M. The vocational guidance of youth. Introduction by 
Paut H. Hanus. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1911. Pp. xii, 123. 60 c.) 
Contains three pages of bibliography. 
Ciement, H. Habitations a bon marché et caisses d’epargne. (Paris: 
Bloud et Cie. 60 fr.) 
Earp, E. L. The social engineer. (New York: Eaton and Mains. 
1911. Pp. 28, 326. $1.50.) 
Author is professor of Christian Sociology in Union Theological 
Seminary. Three pages of references. 
Ferranp, L. L’habitation ouvriére et & bon marché. (Paris: Le- 
coffre. 1.90 fr.) 


Jausson, W. Die Zustinde im deutschen Fabrikwohnungwesen. Ergeb- 
nisse einer von der Kommission zur Beseitigung des Kost- und 
Logiszwanges veranstalteten Erhebung. (Berlin: Buchhandlung 
Vorwarts. 1910. Pp. 112. 3m.) 

Montcomery, H. E. Christ’s social remedies. (New York: Put- 
nam. 1911. Pp. ii, 433. $1.50.) 


Scuacuner, M. R. Die soziale Frage in Australien und Neu See- 
land. (Jena: Fischer. 1911. Pp. vi, 394.) 
Author spent nearly two years in Australia. 


Insurance and Pensions 


Property Insurance. By Sotomon S. Hvurenner. (New York 
and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1911. Pp. xxii, 
421. $2.00.) 

Insurance and Real Estate. By Evwarp R. Harpy and Watrer 
Linpner. Modern Business, Vol. VIII. (New York: Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 1911. Pp. xxv, 505.) 


It is only within the last twelve or fourteen years that the sub- 
ject of insurance has been considered sufficiently disciplinary in 
character as to be given a place in the curricula of our colleges 
and universities. Recently, however, the spread of this study 
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among the higher institutions of learning has been remarkably 
rapid. The extent to which general or specialized courses in in- 
surance are now being offered to the American college student has 
been given publicity as the result of an investigation which re- 
cently has been completed by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, and need not be enlarged upon here. Although there 
is no dearth of literature covering the more technical aspects of 
the business, it is, nevertheless, a fact that those who have been 
called upon to give instruction in the courses in insurance have 
been handicapped considerably owing to the scarcity of suitable 
text-books. Happily, some of those who have had to cope with 
this very problem have been prompted to prepare just such vol- 
umes as have been and now are greatly in demand. 

Professor Huebner’s book, as the title indicates, deals with the 
various forms of insurance which give protection against loss of 
property. As stated in the preface, it was prepared chiefly as a 
text-book for students of insurance in colleges and universities 
“who either intend to enter that profession or who wish to under- 
stand its nature as a business and its usefulness to the property 
owner.” For this primary use it is well adapted; it cannot fail, 
however, to be helpful to the practical insurance man in clarify- 
ing his mind on numerous points arising in the daily office or field 
routine. 

Part I, constituting two thirds of the text proper, is given over 
to a consideration of the more important questions in fire in- 
surance. Among other matters, the writer explains in non-tech- 
nical language the function of fire insurance, the nature of the 
policy contract and the risk assumed under the standard policy, 
the nature of reinsurance and the reinsurance reserve, coinsur- 
ance, the various methods of rating, fire prevention, and state 
supervision and regulation. The method of treatment is logical 
and the style easy. Part II is concerned with marine insurance. 
Inasmuch as only sixty-three pages are devoted to this ancient 
and important line of insurance, the treatment is necessarily in- 
complete and superficial at times. Part III occupies the same 
space as Part II, and treats of corporate suretyship, title insur- 
ance, and credit insurance. These chapters are especially inter- 
esting and constitute a distinct contribution. A commendable 
feature of the volume and one which facilitates its easy and in- 
telligent reading is the inclusion of a goodly number of forms, 
illustrations, and tables in their appropriate places in the text. 
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The writer has added a well-selected and classified bibliography 
which cannot fail to be helpful to the teacher in the assignment of 


supplementary readings. 


The volume on Insurance and Real Estate consists of two parts 
written respectively by the authors mentioned above. Part I is 
given over entirely to a discussion of Fire Insurance, so that it 
bears an intimate relation to Part II which deals with the subject 
of Real Estate. The author of the former, who is both a teacher 
and a practical insurance man, has succeeded in presenting an 
exceedingly clear and concise account of the more practical side 
of the fire insurance business. The chapters on rating are an ex- 
cellent presentation of this complicated subject. Among the 
more important chapters in Part II are those on liens, taxes and 
assessments, deeds, bond and mortgage, leases, methods employed 
in arriving at valuation of real estate, the surveyor’s relation to 
real estate, and the work of the architect. Considering the func- 
tion which the volume, as one in the well-known series on Modern 
Business, is expected to perform, it is worthy of commendation. 
At the close of the text, is an extensive list of questions and prob- 
lems arranged by chapters and based on the numbered sections in 
the text. 

Avarp L. BisHop. 

Yale University. 


Report of an Investigation by the Director of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics as to the Cost to the Commonwealth and the Counties 
of the Establishment of Retirement Systems for Employees. 
House Report No. 1400. (Boston: Wright and Potter. 
1911. Pp. 101.) 

The Massachusetts Commission on Old Age Pensions recom- 
mended the establishment of a retirement system for employees of 
the commonwealth and of the counties in that state. As a result 
of this recommendation, the legislature in 1910 provided for an 
investigation into the cost of such a scheme, the investigation to 
be conducted by the Bureau of Statistics. Professor Baldwin of 
Boston University, secretary of the former commission, was em- 
ployed as expert. As the retirement system proposed is entirely 
voluntary, and provides for several variations in the rate of pay- 
ment and of the corresponding pensions, it was found impossible 
to make an accurate estimate of its cost. It was, however, found 
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practicable to make estimates based upon several possible contin- 
gencies. The statistical tables upon which the estimates are based 
are given in full, together with a statement of the method used in 
making the calculations. The report has an appendix contain- 
ing the text of the several bills proposed in the original report, 
and also of the various amendments which were introduced while 
the bills were under discussion in the legislature. Like the pre- 
ceding report, the work is carefully planned, comprehensive in 
scope, and well carried out. 
Mavrice H. Rosrnson. 


NEW BOOKS 

Baas, A. Zur Frage der Arbeitslosenversicherung, der Arbeitsver- 
mittelung und der Arbeitsbeschaffung. (Leipzig: Deichert. 1911. 
Pp. vii, 389. 7.50 m.) 

Deals with the different schemes that have been tried in German 
towns. Includes a statistical appendix. 

Crucicer, G. Das Versicherungswesen. Transport-Versicherung. 
Vol. I. (Munich: M. Steinebach. 1910. Pp. 130.) 

Gipson, I. G. Unemployment insurance. Detailed account and an- 
alysis of all experiments and proposals made for insurance against 
unemployment. (London: King. 1911.) 

To be reviewed. 

Horrman, F. L. Insurance science and economics. (New York: 

The Spectator Co. 1911. $3.00.) 
To be reviewed. 

Lerort, J. L’assurance contre les gréves. (Paris: Fontemoing et 
Cie. 1911. 38 fr.) 

Lerort, J. Prime en matiére d’assurance sur la vie. (Paris: Fonte- 
moing et Cie. 1911. 2.75 fr.) 

Ricuarp, P. J. Etude sur l’assurance complémentaire de l’assurance 
sur la vie avec nombreux développements sur les assurances contre 
la maladie et lVinvalidité. (Paris: A. Hermann et fils. Pp. 110. 
3.50.) 

Verkaur, L. Die Sozialversicherung als Organisationsproblem. (Vi- 
enna: Wiener Volksbuchh. 1911. Pp. vii, 303.) 

Deals with Austrian experience. 


Socialism and Cooperative Enterprises 


Constructive Socialism. By Harotp A. (London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein and Company. 1910. Pp. ix, 228.) 

One is reminded of Ruskin’s faith in his own philosophy as ex- 

pressed in the introduction to Unto This Last in reading the pre- 

face. With refreshing frankness the author expresses his faith in 
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his doctrine, “The Law of Social Justice,” and “with every con- 
fidence” sends the book forth knowing that the teaching “will make 
its way, slowly perhaps for a while, but eventually to become rec- 
ognized by all, when men will marvel at its simplicity and wonder 
why it has not always been understood.” 

In stating the problem, Mr. Russell contrasts the imperturb- 
able complacence of prosperity, illustrated by a quotation from 
J. Laurence Laughlin, with the rashness of the revolutionary 
socialist who “is willing to destroy what the centuries have evolved, 
and without knowledge or plan, to enter upon a task for which 
even his foremost leaders are unable to formulate a plan.” The 
essential feature of individualism is “its emphasis of the positive 
aspect of the relation of reward to merit.” The less fortunate 
man is not inclined to expatiate over the eternal justice which 
gives to the sons of earth the exact position which is at once the 
measure of and the reward for service rendered. He chafes under 
the dispensation which gives secured oppulence to one, while an- 
other begs for the privilege of earning a pittance. 

The kernel of Mr. Russell’s argument is a principle common to 
both individualism and socialism, namely, the fundamental con- 
ception of justice in “the recognition of the relation between re- 
ward and merit”; “socialism emphasizes the negative aspect and 
individualism the positive aspect of this one and the same truth.” 

The author’s tenets are formulated as follows: The value of any 
man’s labor in exchange varies with the demand for the produc- 
tion of that labor; and ‘tthe value of labor varies with the supply 
of the commodity which it produces.” It is necessary that com- 
petition amongst workmen be absolutely free so that the consumer 
may get the most for his money, that the most skillful is able to 
provide. This gives the law of justice: “The value of any man’s 
labor shall be determined by the demand and supply of labor in a 
market in which competition is universal.” 

This condition is brought about by the abolition of all private 
industry. Profits go entirely to consumers in the form of lower 
prices, there is no profit distribution among workers; they get 
merely full pay for the service performed. Government enter- 
prise is to be financed by the issue of credit money, the quantity 
and value of which will automatically take care of itself; “the 
sum total of prosperity, consisting either of capital or commodi- 
ties in the possession of the state, will always be equal to the 
amount of credit outstanding, diminishing with each purchase 
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i and increasing with each new production, the purchasing power 
: will always be equal to the sum total of the country’s wealth.” 

Mr. Russell makes no exceptions to his statement “that com- 
petition is no longer a factor in the regulation of prices.” He 
sees for example, contrary to census findings, that bonanza farms 
are forcing the small farmer out of business. With reference to 
the present he is gloomy, but for the future very hopeful. His 
one unique idea is the unifying of individualism and socialism by 
reinstating competition and making government ownership com- 


plete. 


B. H. Hisparp. 
Iowa State College. 


Modern Socialism in its Historical Development. By Dr. M. 
TuGanparanowsky. Translated from the Russian by M. I. 
Redmont. (London: Swan, Sonnenschein and Company. 
1910. Pp. vi, 232.) 

This little book will be recognized as an orthodox discussion of 
socialism. Believing that there has been an “almost total ab- 
sence of a systematic, scientifically objective and critical investi- 
gation of what constitutes the doctrine of modern socialism,” the 
author undertakes herewith to supply the want. 

The definition of socialism, is made a matter of prime consider- 
ation. Marx himself is accused of having taken his ideal of 
socialism ready-made from his predecessors, concerning himself 
very little as to the form it would assume in the future. One 
after another the attempts at definition are made to stand the 
test, and all come short. Some fail because they embrace only a 
program, some because they fail to include a program. The 
statement which fulfils all that the author demands of a definition 
of socialism is, “the social organization in which, owing to equal f 
obligations and equal rights of all to participate in the communal 
work, as also owing to the equal right to participate in the pro- 
duce of this work, the exploitation of one member of the com- 
munity by another is impossible.” The opinion is ventured that 
this definition “‘compasses all shades, and all directions of social- 
ism.” 

There is no dodging the question of the equal right to partici- 
pate in the produce, and presumably this is to be a right to equal 
portions: “At the present time the pecuniary reward of a man- 
ager of a factory exceeds that of a journeyman tens of times, 
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although the work of the latter is not only not less, but generally 
even exceeds that of the former. Socialism will undoubtedly re- 
ject such differences of remuner: ” Individualism as 
opposed to socialism is ‘den iracterized as a loose and unwarranted 
use of terms; they are not opposed ; individualism is to be retained, 
even developed, under socialism. 

The present socialistic movement is divided into three parts, 
(1) fighting in Parliament for legislative measures in favor of 
laborers, (2) in developing trade unions, (3) in promoting co- 
operation of every kind. In these three lines of activity is to be 
seen the hope of accomplishing ultimate socialism. Coéperative 
movements sow the seed, trades unions discipline the workmen. 
Socialism is clearly recognized as a class movement, the chief 
fighters being the proletariat. The author recognizes in the an- 
archists a class struggling to suppress exploitation of man by 
man, and though not professing anarchism he classifies anarchy 
as a species of socialism. The abrogation of the rights of inheri- 
tance, and a progressive tax on unearned increments will work the 
transition to socialism without oppressing the community. 

The book is carefully written, the style good, the logic con- 
sistent. It is, however, clearly addressed to those who have al- 
ready made an extended study of the subject. 


B. H. Hreparp. 


The New Social Democracy. By J. H. Hartey. (London: P. 
S. King and Son. 1911. Pp. xxvii, 245.) 

“The world’s agog with the spirit of change,” and Mr. Harley 
has caught at least a part of the change spirit. Throughout his 
book he preaches change, improvement, progress, development, 
although he does not in all places concur with the methods now 
advocated for effecting social changes. While his purpose in writ- 
ing the book is not altogether clear, the author has evidently set 
himself the task of challenging the worship of Marxian socialism, 
and, later, and more faint-heartedly, of erecting a new form of 
Social Democracy in its stead. 

The spirit of socialism, he says, is widespread, and spreading 
wider every day. etallats, however, like many other words, has 


many different meanings. “A learned man may give it an ugly 
name”—the learned man was Marx, and the ugly name was Scien- 
tific Socialism. A new concept truly—this socialistic economics of 
Marx, but so materialistic, sc hopelessly dependent upon economic 
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law as to render it inadequate to meet the demands of the new 
order. Readers may not feel with the author in his last chapter 
that “society now stands revealed in all its complications.” He 
has not succeeded in doing just that; no sane author could hope 
to do so much. He has, however, succeeded in showing that a 
great spirit of dissatisfaction has arisen within the ranks of the 
socialist party, and that Marxian economics is being continually 
discarded in favor of a new concept based upon social as well as 
economic data. 

The last few chapters are devoted to a discussion of the new 
social democracy, and the changes that will create it. The 
author’s changes will, he believes, come in the following order: 
(1) domestic; (2) economic; (3) religious; (4) artistic; (5) 
juristic; (6) political, and (7) rational. These institutions and 
concepts in their order will be reformed, through the establish- 
ment of a social democracy which will be “near the great heart of 
humanity.” This “movement toward greater social equality” 
must be based upon forces broader than the economic ones. The 
movement must come, however, and come quickly. “Unless some- 
thing is done, society will soon be shooting the rapids of Niagara.” 
“Militarism must come to the end of its reign. There will never 
be an end of rivalry and competition, but it will be rivalry and 
competition in brotherhood and charity.” 

The statement of purpose contained in the introductory chap- 
ter is fair, but fully half of the material in the book might have 
been omitted without in the least detracting from its significance. 
For example, the author includes a prophetic article written by 
him in 1901, an inapt discussion of the social situation of England 
in 1910, a long and needlessly detailed description of the work of 
Anatole France and a like description of Proudhon. While he 
writes in the spirit of the times—here and there, almost eloquently 
—his work nevertheless makes an ineffectual attempt to focus the 
spirit of altruism. 

Mr. Harley has not laid bare the forces of society, as he had 
hoped to do, because he has not thought upon them either clearly 
or fundamentally. As Ruskin says, in commenting on John 
Stuart Mill’s Principles, “The only parts of his conclusions which 
are valid are those which do not follow from his premises.” So, 
with the author, his conclusions, though interesting as expressing 
the view of a twentieth-century thinker, do not fulfill the promise 
of his introduction. They are neither broad enough to crystallize 
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the thought nor sufficiently fundamental to reform the spirit of 
the movement toward a New Democracy. 
University of Pennsylvania. Scott NEARING. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


The Bureau of the Census has published a bulletin on Manufac- 
tures: Delaware (Washington, pp. 16). Figures relate to 1909 and 
are compared with the returns of 1904 and 1899. It is to be noted 
that the census of 1909 makes a different grouping of the persons en- 
gaged in industry dividing them into (1) proprietors and officials, (2) 
clerks, and (3) wage earners. It is not entirely clear whether the 
tendency toward concentration in large establishments is increasing at 
a more rapid rate. The average value of product increased from 
$54,230 in 1904 to $72,782 in 1909. This, however, may be due in 
part to the increase that has taken place in the prices of commodities. 
The average number of wage earners per establishment did not in- 
crease. 

The Tariff Board has published a Report on the Pulp and News- 
Print Paper Industry (Washington, May 15, 1911, pp. 134). A pre- 
liminary report on this subject was submitted February 28, 1911. The 
later document contains returns from mills not included in the earlier 
report and also a more detailed analysis of the schedules as well as 
figures relating to the pulp wood costs, intermediate profits, equip- 
ment and efficiency, prices, investment, and the relation of output to 
profit. Returns practically embrace 80 per cent of news-print paper 
in the United States and also in Canada. As an example of an in- 
tensive investigation with the results systematically presented and 
illustrated by diagrams, the report deserves special consideration. 

The Bureau of Manufactures of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor has prepared a pamphlet of instructions, Packing for Export, 
for the use of those who wish to ship American merchandise to foreign 
countries (Washington, 1911, pp. 170). The report is largely made 
up of consular letters, and has some interesting photographs illus- 
trating correct and improper methods. 

The same bureau has issued The Cordage and Twine Trade in For- 
eign Countries (Washington, 1911; Special Consular Report No. 45, 
pp. 47), based upon reports from consular offices. 

In a pamphlet upon The Teztile Industries of Philadelphia (1911, 
pp. 50), the Philadelphia Commercial Museum places emphasis upon 
the preéminence of Philadelphia as a textile city. There is also a brief 
account of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum and its Bureau of 
Foreign Trade. 
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The Committee on Railways and Canals of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has printed Hearings on the Commerce of the Great Lakes. 
History of the Navigation of the Great Lakes, by Ralph G. Plumb 
(Washington, 1911, pp. 83). The monograph by Mr. Plumb consti- 
tutes practically the entire document. 


The Bureau of the Census has begun the publication of Bulletins on 
Agriculture, the first being devoted to Wisconsin. The principal topics 
treated are farms, farm property, live-stock, crops, and farm expenses. 
There is a map showing the per cent of land area in farms and the 
average value of farm land per acre, by counties. Tenancy made no 
substantial increase during the last decade. The number of farm 
homes, or farms operated by their owners, subject to a mortgage is 
steadily increasing. An innovation in the census of 1910 is an at- 
tempt to secure detailed information concerning the nativity of farm- 
ers. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has published A Sys- 
tem of Tenant Farming and its Results by G. W. Froley and C. Bea- 
man Smith (Farmers’ Bulletin, 437; Washington, 1911, pp. 20). The 
example is taken from the experience of a large farm in eastern Mary- 
land representing a system embracing 56 tenant farms under one 
ownership, which has been in successful operation for more than 30 
years. The estate consists of 15,630 acres or about 24 square miles. 
The farms vary in size from 98 to more than 1000 acres. The system 
has been a financial success. 


In Bulletin No, 209 of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Wisconsin (May, 1911, pp. 30), Professor H. C. Taylor 
treats of The Prices of Farm Productions. Special analysis is made 
of the irregularity of the supply of eggs, dairy products, and pota- 
toes, the supply and price being illustrated in diagrams. In this con- 
nection the influence of storage is discussed. In the case of corn there 
are changed conditions of demand. The relation of the prices of corn 
and hogs is illustrated by a diagram. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station of Cornell University has 
published An Agricultural Survey (Bulletin 295; March, 1911; Ithaca, 
N. Y., pp. 377-569). The towns embraced in this survey are those 
of Ithaca, Dryden, Danby, and Lansing, in Tompkins county. Ac- 
cording to the preface, this is a contribution to the country life move- 
ment and is regarded as the most complete census-taking of its kind 
that has yet been made. It is an effort to determine the best types of 
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farming, the best methods of farm management. Among the topics 
discussed are those of profits, capital, size of farms, distance from 
market, labor, crops, live-stock, systems of farming, forms of tenure, 
women as farmers, age of farmers, and size of families on farms. 
There are many diagrams, tables, and pictures to supplement this 
discussion. 


The Commission of Conservation of Canada has published an in- 
teresting survey of Agricultural Work in Ontario, by C. C. James, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture (Ottawa, 1911, pp. 25). Admin- 
istrative features of various agencies are described, with a clear-cut 
statement of the objects in view. 


In the Bulletins of Economic and Social Intelligence, International 
Institute of Agriculture (Rome, Italy), there is a large amount of in- 
formation bearing upon the subject of rural economics. The first of 
the bulletins is devoted to a study of the business side of agriculture, 
rural credit, mutual insurance, and farmers’ associations of all kinds 
(September 30, 1910, pp. 430). In the two succeeding issues there 
are descriptive and interpretative texts concerning farmers movements 
and agrarian problems in different countries. 


From the Report of the Department of Railways and Canals; Canal 
Statistics for Season of Navigation, 1910 (Ottawa, 1911), it appears 
that canal traffic is rapidly increasing in Canada. Freight tonnage in 
1910 was 42,991,000 tons as compared with 33,721,000 tons in 1909. 


Corporations 


Supervision of Rates. The Massachusetts Board of Gas and Elec- 
tric Light Commissioners has recently rendered an interesting decision 
upon petition of customers of the North Adams Gas Light Company. 
This company was selling gas and electricity at such rates that even 
with no allowance for depreciation the gross profits did not suffice 
to pay the regular interest and dividend charges on its legitimate 
capital. Upon examination, however, it appeared that nearly all the 
company’s operations, especially its plant construction and purchase of 
supplies, were virtually carried on by a West Virginia corporation, 
known as the Light, Heat, and Power Corporation, and that a com- 
munity of interest between the two companies was established through 
the identity of their ownership and of their principal officers. Fur- 
thermore, the method of carrying on the business substantially in- 
creased the current charges of the North Adams Gas Light Company, 
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both for materials and for wages of management, and the whole ar- 
rangement tended to deceive the public as to the real profits of its 
owners. In view of these facts, the Commissioners ordered a reduction 
of rates as requested in the consumers’ petition. This decision re- 
veals a purpose on the part of the Commissioners to go behind the face 
of the returns in their dealings with lighting companies, and to insist 
upon the payment of no more than reasonable prices for materials 
and of no more than reasonable wages of management to the princi- 
pal officers by companies which desire to pay no less than normal 
dividends. Whether the Commissioners would have taken notice of the 
payment of excessive wages of any other kind than wages of manage- 
ment is an interesting question, to which the decision supplies no di- 
rect answer. The evidence contained in the printed report does not 
show that the principal officers were owners, or in any way interested 
in the profits on the capital of any of the companies. On the con- 
trary, the Commissioners explicitly state that “the combined salaries 
paid to these officers by the several companies are larger than the 
volume of the business or its character would justify, or that [sic] 
the interest of the owners, .... . would permit.” 


A. N. Hotcomse. 


Two briefs filed with the United States Commerce Court in regard 
to its powers have been recently printed. One is entitled The Juris- 
diction of the Commerce Court considered from the Standpoint of 
constitutional Right of the Carrier to charge a reasonable Compen- 
sation for each Service, by Alfred A. Thom, general counsel of the 
Southern Railway Company (Washington, pp. 56). The second is 
The Extent and Character of the Jurisdiction of the Commerce Court 
over “Cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend in Whole 
or in Part, any Order of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
by Walker D. Hines (New York, pp. 46). Mr. Thom has also printed 
a paper on The Construction and Constitutionality of the Long and 
Short Haul Clause of the Interstate Commerce Act as amended June 
18, 1910 (pp. 102). 


An important contribution to the study of valuation of corporate, 
property is to be found in Summary of Report of the Commissioner of 
Corporations on the Steel Industry (Washington, July 1, 1911, pp. 
x, 60). The Bureau of Corporations has endeavored to separate the 
market value of physical property from values based on intangible 
factors, as merger value, integration value, and monopolistic value. 
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According to this investigation the valuation of tangible assets in 1901 
was $682,000,000 as against $1,400,000,000 of issued securities. Since 
1901 the value of the property has increased until at the end of 1910 
it amounted to $1,187,000,000 as against $1,468,000,000 of securities. 
The average rate of profit from 1901 to 1910 on the actual investment 
was 12 per cent. Additional reports will deal with costs and prices. 


Bulletin No. 18 of the Interstate Commerce Commission entitled 
Revenues and Expenses of Steam Railroads in the United States, com- 
piled from the monthly reports covering the years ending June 30, 
1910 and 1909 (Washington, 1911, pp. 249), is to be compared with 
the Bulletin No. 5 which covers the year ending June 30, 1908. A 
diagram illustrating revenues and expenses shows the effect of the re- 
duction in revenues in the latter part of 1907. 


The subject of scientific management as applied to the railroads is 
discussed in Revised Railway Management, by Howard Elliott, Presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railroad (March 16, 1911, pp. 8); and 
in Efficiency of Public Service of the Railways, by Julius Kruttschnitt 
of the Union Pacific system (April 26, 1911, pp. 28). The latter 
was delivered before the Graduate School of Business Administration 
of Harvard University. A third contribution is Efficiency, by Frank 
Trumbell, an address delivered before the Canadian Club of New 
York, March 4, 1911 (pp. 8). Closely allied to the subject is The 
Relation of the Railway to the Community and State-Wide Advertis- 
ing, also by Mr. Elliott (pp. 14). 


The economic development of the southern section of the country 
is touched upon in Railway Prospects in the South, an address by L. 
E. Johnson, President of the Norfolk and Western Railway Company, 
before the Southern Commercial Congress, March 10, 1911 (pp. 18). 


The Legislative Reference Department of the Ohio State Library has 
made a comparison of public utility legislation in New, York, Wiscon- 
sin, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Maryland, in a pamphlet en- 
titled Public Service Commission Laws (Columbus, 1911, pp. 18). 
The pamphlet is prepared by Mr. John A. Lapp, Legislative Refer- 
ence Librarian of Indiana. There is a bibliography of three pages. 
It has also published Regulation of Public Utility Bills (pp. 36), by 
Allen Ripley Foote. 


The Report of the Public Service Commission of Maryland for the 
Eight Months Ended December 31, 1910 (Baltimore, 1911, pp. 399), 
the first report issued from this state, contains useful material for the 
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student, in the printing of the opinions filed by counsel before the 
commission in various cases which came before the board for hearing. 


The Report of the St. Louis Public Service Commission on House 
Bills 436 and 487 (St. Louis, March 24, 1911, pp. 23), objects to the 
proposed franchise grants to the United Railways Company because 


of inadequate payments in lieu of existing taxes, lack of provision for 


adequate service, and undue length of franchise running for 87 years. 


Summarized tables showing the dividends paid by telephone com- 
panies over a long series of years in New York state may be found in 
the Report of the Joint Committee of the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York Appointed to Investigate Telephone and Tele- 
graph Companies (Albany, 1910, pp. 35). 

The Bureau of Railway News and Statistics has issued a leaflet 
entitled Railway Mail Pay Inadequate, Not Excessive (409 Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago, June 24, 1911). This denies the charge 
that there is graft in this department of public service. 


Labor 


New York Workmen’s Compensation Act Unconstitutional. On 
March 24, 1911, the New York workmen’s compensation act, known 
as article 14-a of the labor law, was declared unconstitutional by the 
Court of Appeals, the tribunal of final authority in the state. The 
law was enacted in 1910, after a careful legislative investigation, con- 
ducted by the so-called Wainwright Commission. It provided that in 
certain dangerous occupations the employer should be liable to pay 
compensation (at rates set forth in the act) sustained by workmen 
through accidents arising out of and in the course of their employment. 
The basis of liability was: (a) if the accident was caused by a “nec- 
essary risk or danger of the employment or one inherent in the nature 
thereof”; or (b) if the accident was due to failure “of the employer 
of such workmen or any of his or its officers, agents or employees to 
exercise due care, or to comply with any law affecting such employ- 
ment,” providing, however, that the “employer shall not be liable in 
respect of any injury to the workman which is caused in whole or in 
part by the serious and wilful misconduct of the workman.” 

This statute very clearly set aside the common law doctrine of em- 
ployers’ liability. Under the common law, if a workman is injured in 
the course of his employment, the loss falls upon him and his family. 
Action can be brought against the employer only if the injury be 
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through his negligence, and even so the workman concerned must not 
have shared in the negligence. If the employer cannot be proven at 
fault, the loss, ipso facto, falls upon the workman, although the latter 
too was without fault. 

In modern industrial accidents, the fault is frequently, if not 
usually, of an impersonal nature, resting with neither the employer 
nor the employed, being hidden in the intricacies of a complex organi- 
zation. The hazards are connected with the business, but our law 
compels the workmen, not the owner of the business, to bear them. 
The injustice of such procedure has been dwelt upon at length in re- 
cent discussion and need not be restated here. 

The employments included in the act are as follows: 

1. The erection or demolition of any bridge or building in which 


there is, or in which the plans and specifications require, iron or steel 
frame work. 

2. The operation of elevators, elevating machines or derricks or 
hoisting apparatus used within or on the outside of any bridge or 
building for the conveying of materials in connection with the erection 
or demolition of such bridge or building. 

3. Work on scaffolds of any kind elevated twenty feet or more 
above the ground, water, or floor beneath in the erection, construction, 
painting, alteration or repair of buildings, bridges or structures. 

4. Construction, operation, alteration or repair of wires, cables, 
switchboards or apparatus charged with electric currents. 

5. All work necessitating dangerous proximity to gunpowder, blast- 
ing powder, dynamite or any other explosives, where the same are 
used as instrumentalities of the industry. 

6. The operation on steam railroads of locomotives, engines, trains, 
motors or cars propelled by gravity or steam, electricity or other me- 
chanical power, or the construction or repair of steam railroad tracks 
and road beds over which such locomotives, engines, trains, motors or 
cars are operated. 

7. The construction of tunnels and subways. 

8. All work carried on under compressed air. 


Obviously, these employments are especially dangerous and the 
legislation passed was undoubtedly needed. Other employments not 
specified in the above list were not covered by the act, and employers’ 
liability remained as before. However, had the law stood the consti- 
tutional test, it would probably have been gradually extended to cover 
all inherently dangerous trades. It is to be observed that no business 
was included which, under the new liability, would have been placed 
at competitive disadvantage with similar businesses in other states. 
All the enterprises enumerated are of a fixed and local nature, and are 
not affected by outside competition. Consequently, the costs to em- 
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ployers arising from the new liability could have been easily added 
to the price of the product and have been thus shifted upon the public 
in general. No hardships were aimed at employers, and probably no 
serious ones would have been sustained. 

The Court of Appeals declaring the act unconstitutional, based its 
decision upon two points: (1) the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and Section 6, Article 1 of the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York guarantee all persons against de- 
privation of life, liberty and property without “due process of law.” 
For the public good, law may require that dangerous machinery be 
fenced, that reasonable safety appliances be constructed, and that 
proper sanitary arrangements be provided. If an employer disre- 
gards any such direct and positive duties created by law, and as a 
consequence injury falls upon his workmen, he is held liable for 
damages on the ground of negligence. But, under the recent New 
York statute, although an employer had obeyed every law and ne- 
glected no duty, he would still have been liable to pay compensation 
to workmen injured through accidents of the business; in other words, 
in the view of the Court, he would have been subjected to penalties 
when he was not at fault. To exact such a penalty, the Court held, 
would be taking property without due process of law, and any legis- 
lation creating such a penalty must therefore be unconstitutional. 

(2) The second point forming the basis of the Court’s decision is 
inseparably connected with the first. The act in question was passed 
by the legislature under the “‘police power” of the state. Any legisla- 
tion looking toward the prevention of public evils or toward the pro- 
motion of the public good comes under this power. However, such 
laws, particularly those placing new limitations upon property rights, 
must show that they will actually work for the public good, other- 
wise they are invalid. In the present case, the Court held that the 
law “does nothing to conserve the health, safety or morals of the em- 
ployees, and it imposes upon the employer no new or affirmative duties 
or responsibilities in the conduct of his business. Its sole purpose is 
to make him liable for injuries which may be sustained wholly with- 
out his fault, and solely through the fault of the employee, except 
where the latter fault is such as to constitute serious and wilful miscon- 
duct.” Consequently, the Court decided that the law was not a proper 
use of the state’s police power, and was therefore invalid. 

The decision is an exceedingly unfortunate one. The statute was 
passed in response to public opinion, was approved by everybody in- 
terested in the improvement of labor conditions, and was designed not 
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only to place workmen in equitable legal relations with their em- 
ployers, but also to remove an important cause of ill-feeling between 
the two classes. Moreover, the writer believes, the decision was not 
necessary in law; in connection with this belief, the writer wishes to 
present briefly, without attempt at analysis, the following consider- 
ations: 

(1) The Court adopted a narrower meaning of “due process of law” 
than was legally necessary; more liberal interpretations of the terms 
have been made by other courts in other cases. (2) Similarly, the 
Court’s view of police power, especially as applied to the case in 
question, is exceedingly illiberal. Certainly, public opinion considered 
the law as promoting the public good, and therefore as coming under 
the police power of the state. (3) In several instances legislation 
creating liabilities without fault has been passed and has been upheld 
by the courts. By such legislation owners have been made responsi- 
ble for remote and the more serious consequences following the 
use of their property, and this is exactly what was sought to be done 
by the New York statute. (4) The admiralty law recognizes a liability 
like the one annulled by the recent decision. When a seaman is sick 
or is injured, he is entitled to care at the expense of the ship, al- 
though the owner or master was not at fault. This is the kind of re- 
sponsibility which was to have been placed upon employers by the 
New York statute. (5) The Court held that it is “clearly and fully 
within the scope of legislative power” to change or entirely do away 
with the fellow servant doctrine and the contributory negligence rule. 
Why, then, can the owner not be made entirely responsible for the 
serious consequences of his business? 

These points clearly indicate that the decision of the Court was not 
a necessary one as far as the letter and spirit of the law was con- 
cerned. Workmen’s compensation acts constitute an important part 
of the program for remedial legislation throughout the country. In 
few states, such laws have already been enacted; in several other 
states they probably will be enacted in the immediate future. Social 
students ought to be unanimous in hoping that the courts determining 
the constitutionality of these laws will not be controlled by the recent 
decision. 

Joun Bauer. 

Cornell University. 


Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1911. As mentioned in the 
last issue of the Review (p. 421) the Ohio Commission on Employers’ 
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Liability and Workmen’s Compensation failed to agree and presented 
a majority and a minority report. The two points of disagreement 
were (1) as to whether acceptance by the employers of the principle 
of compensation and their subscription to the state insurance fund 
should relieve them of the danger of suits for damages under the em- 
ployers’ liability law which had been greatly modified by the legisla- 
ture in 1910 in such a way as to increase the scope of the employer’s 
liability ; and (2) as to whether employees as well as employers should 
contribute to the state insurance fund out of the proceeds of which in- 
jured employees were to receive compensation. The majority report 
recommended that employees contribute 25 per cent of the fund and 
that employers who subscribed the remaining 75 per cent be relieved 
of further liability under the law. The minority report which was 
presented by one of the labor members of the Commission was op- 
posed to any contribution by employees and favored giving them the 
alternative of accepting compensation under the act or of bringing 
suit under the employers’ liability law. 

In the act which passed the legislature on the closing day (May 
31) of the session and was signed by the governor a compromise was 
reached on both the disputed points. Employees are to contribute 10 
per cent of the fund and this is to be deducted from their wages and 
paid by the employer. Employers pay the remaining 90 per cent of 
the fund but the expenses of administration are to be paid from the 
state treasury. Where employers accept the principle of compensa- 
tion and subscribe to the state insurance fund the injured employee 
loses the right to bring suit except where injury has arisen from the 
willful act of the employer or his agents or from failure to comply 
with any municipal ordinance or state law or order of the state fac- 
tory inspectors for the protection of the life or safety of employees. 

In its main features the act follows the lines of the minority report 
of the Commission rather than the report of the four members who 
constituted the majority. The act provides for the creation of a state 
insurance fund under the supervision of a state liability board of 
awards composed of three members appointed by the governor. The 
Board is to employ an actuary and other experts and is to “classify 
employments with respect to their degree of hazard, and determine 
the risks of the different classes and fix the rates of premiums of the 
risks of the same, based upon the total pay-roll and number of em- 
ployees in each of said classes of employment, sufficiently large to 
provide an adequate fund for the compensation provided for in this 
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act and to create a surplus sufficiently large to guarantee a state in- 
surance fund from year to year.” 

The act is applicable to all occupations and to all employers who 
employ five or more workmen regularly in the same business. Ac- 
ceptance of the principle of compensation and payment of premiums 
into the insurance fund is optional with employers but those who em- 
ploy five or more workmen and who do not subscribe to the fund may 
not in case they are sued for damage avail themselves of the common 
law defenses of the fellow servant rule, the assumption of risks or 
contributory negligence. Apparently employers who employ less 
than five workmen are to be liable, as heretofore, under the amended 
employers’ liability law. 

The compensation to injured employees or to the dependents of 
those killed in course of employment which is provided by the act is 
as follows: (1) funeral expenses not to exceed $150 in case of death; 
(2) medical attendance and hospital service not to exceed $200 in all 
cases of injury; (3) in case of temporary or partial disability 66-2/8 
per cent of the impairment of earning capacity during the continuance 
of such disability, but not more than $12 and not less than $5 per 
week and not to continue more than six years from date of injury; 
(4) in case of permanent total disability 66-2/3 per cent of average 
weekly wages until death, but not more than $12 nor less than $5 per 
week; (5) in case of death 66-2/3 per cent of average weekly wages 
for a period of six years if there are wholly dependent persons, or 
for such portion of six years as the Board may determine if there are 
partly dependent persons. The maximum amount of compensation is 
in all cases fixed at $3400. No benefits except payment for medical 
attendance and hospital services are to be paid to injured employees 
during the first week following injury. 

The state liability board is given the power to apportion the bene- 
fits in case of death among the dependents of the deceased, and under 
special circumstances it may commute periodical benefits to one or more 
lump sum payments. 

M. B. Hammonp. 
Ohio State University. 


The Library of Congress has prepared a Select List of References 
on Boycotts and Injunctions in Labor Disputes (Washington, 1911, 
pp- 69). This list supplements the entries found in the decennial 
edition of the “American Digest, Annotated,” 1897-1906, and of the 
“American Digest, Annotated,’ 1906-1910. Bibliographical data of 
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these works with special page references are given. Articles in peri- 
odicals go back as far as 1884. 


A Workmen’s Compensation Law has also been enacted in New 
Hampshire. The new act contains a sweeping employers’ liability 
clause which abolishes the fellow-servant and assumption of risk 
rules. This is supplemented by compensation provisions, and em- 
ployers are given the option between liability under the two clauses. 
It is expected that very generally they will adopt the compensation 
liability as the less onerous of the two. An injured workman has an 
option between a suit under the common law as heretofore practiced 
and compensation. The latter being on the whole the more liberal, it 
is hoped that the employee will adopt it. 


The legislature of Michigan has authorized the appointment of a 
commission of five members to investigate industrial accidents and 
report a bill to the next legislature. A similar commission, with limited 
powers, however, has also been appointed in Maryland. 


A plea for the opportunity to enact a thorough-going workmen’s 
compensation law is made by Mr. Jacob Piott Dunn in The Proposed 
Constitution of Indiana (Indianapolis, Centennial Printing Company, 
1911, pp. 48, 8). The proposed new constitution to be voted on in 
November, 1912, contains the following section: “All courts shall be 
open; and every man, for injury done to him in person, property or 
reputation, shall have remedy by due course of law; but the General 
Assembly may enact a workman’s compulsory compensation law, for 
injuries or death occurring in hazardous employment. In enacting 
such law, the General Assembly shall have the right to define hazard- 
ous employment.” 


The Legislative Reference Department of the Ohio State Library 
has published a pamphlet, Workmen’s Compensation or Insurance 
against Loss of Wages Arising out of Industrial Accidents (Colum- 
bus, Board of Library Commissioners, 1911, pp. 49). 


The hearings before the commission on Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation of the Federal Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, held May 10, 1911, have been published in a small pam- 
phlet (Washington, 1911, pp. 34). This commission is to report by 
January, 1912. 


Special Labor Commissioner of California, Harris Weinstock, has 
issued a special Report on the Labor Laws and Labor Commissions of’ 
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Foreign Countries in Relation to Strikes and Lockouts (Sacramento, 
1910, pp. 157). Conclusions and recommendations are appended. 
Information will be found in regard to wages boards. 


The Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts has issued a report on 
Prevailing Time-Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor, on October 1, 
1910 (Boston, 1911, pp. 79). The report is based upon scheduled 
inquiries sent to labor organizations. 


The Thirty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor and Industries of New Jersey, for 1909 (1910, pp. 307) con- 


tains some 45 pages of classified weekly earnings by industries. 


The Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts has published the Sec- 
ond Annual Report on Labor Organizations, 1909 (Boston, 1911, pp. 
263-355). This report is more complete than that of 1908 in that in- 
formation is presented in regard to benefit payments. This forms a 
useful supplement to the report which is annually made by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in regard to benefits paid by international 
organizations, inasmuch as the Massachusetts report deals more par- 
ticularly with benefit payments by local unions. 


in the Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of California for 1909-1910 (Sacramento, 1910, pp. 439), special 
attention is given to the subjects of child labor and employment offi 
ces. The report also contains an interesting collection of photographs 
illustrating the industries of the state. 


Students of public employment offices will find elaborate tables in 
the Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Illinois Free Employment Office, for the year ending September 30, 
1910 (Springfield, 1911, pp. 102). The analysis is fuller and more 
complete than is generally to be found in reports of this character. 


A pamphlet on the Proposed Minimum Wage Law for Wisconsin 
prepared for the Wisconsin Consumers’ League under the direction of 
Professor Commons has recently been published (Madison, 1911, pp. 
18). This contains a brief discussion of wage boards in England and 
Australia, and articles on women’s wages in Milwaukee, and the con- 
stitutionality of a proposed minimum wage law. 


The Commissioner of Accounts of the City of New York has issued 
A Report on the Sanitary Condition of Bakeries in New York (April 
18, 1911, pp. 16), based on the inspection of 145 bakeries. Part of 
these inspections were made in coéperation with a representative of 
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the Consumers’ League. It is reported that more than half of the 
bakeries visited had broken, dirty floors, and filthy side walls and 
ceilings. 

Twelve abstracts of papers are to be found in The Economic Semi- 
nary, 1910-11, The Johns Hopkins University Circular (No, 4, 1911, 
pp. 63). Eight of these deal with labor subjects; one with ‘The 
Defect in Adam Smith’s Theory of Money,” by Professor Hollander; 
and one with “The Breaking Down of the Distinctions between the 
Classes of Banks in the United States,’ by Professor Barnett. 


The Ohio legislature at its last session passed an act which limits 
the number of hours of work which any woman may perform in most 
of the manufacturing and mercantile establishments in that state to 
54 per week. The constitutionality of the statute is soon to be tested 
in the courts. 


A commission to investigate the wages of women and minors and to 
report on the advisability of establishing minimum wage boards has 
been authorized under legislative resolve (May 11, 1911) in Massa- 
chusetts. More specifically, this commission is to report on the ad- 
visability of establishing a board to which shall be referred inquiries 
as to the need and feasibility of fixing minimum rates of wages for 
women or minors in any industry. The commission is to report by 
January, 1912. Following are the members of the commission: Presi- 
dent Henry Lafavour of Simmons College, chairman; Richard Olney 
2d; John Golden; Elizabeth G. Evans; and George W. Anderson. 


The government of the province of Saskatchewan has recently or- 
ganized a Bureau of Labor. There has just been passed in this 
province a new Workmen’s Compensation Act which is extremely radi- 
cal. Copies of the act may be obtained by addressing Thomas L. 
Molloy, Secretary of the Bureau of Labor, Parliament Buildings, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


The Labour Department of the Board of Trade, England, has pub- 
lished the Fourteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom, 1908-1909 (1911, pp. xviii, 312). New tables relate to the 
labour exchanges, the census of production statistics, the price of 
coal, and the census of paupers. 


This office has also issued Standard Time-Rates of Wages in the 
United Kingdom, as October 1, 1910 (1911, pp. 126). This is the 
fifth report on this subject. The information is derived from reports 
made by employers and workmen’s associations. 
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Money and Banking 


The Monthly Circular Letter of the National City Bank of New 
York for June, 1911, is devoted to a discussion of the efforts being 
made by the Comptroller of the Currency to induce clearing house 
associations in reserve cities to undertake the examination of banks 
under their authority. A summary is made of the reforms which the 
comptroller has made in bank supervision during the three years of 
his term of service. 


The Superintendent of Banks of California in his First Annual Re- 
port, 1910 (Sacramento, 1910, pp. 542) calls attention to the success- 
ful experience in administering the new Bank Act of that state. A 
credit system has been established by the superintendent and all loans 
above a certain figure are listed and combined in his office. 


In the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of The State 
Banking Board of Nebraska, for 1910 (Lincoln, 1911, pp. 388), at- 
tention ts called to the need of revising the new Bank Act in regard 
to the section which limits the loans a bank may make to eight times 
its capital and surplus. 


In an address before the American Institute of Banking, Febru- 
ary, 1911, entitled Loans and Discounts, by Joseph T. Talbert, there 
is a brief discussion of acceptances (pp. 13). 


A contribution to the monetary history of Chile has been made in a 
volume entitled Chile 1851-1910: Sixty Years of Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Questions and Banking Problems, by Agustin Ross (Valpa- 
raiso: Westcott & Co., 1911, pp. 238). This includes chapters on 
“The History of the Production of Gold in Chile,’ “The Financial 
Crises of 1861,” ‘Metallic Conversion of 1895,” “The Return to Paper 
Money in 1898,” and a discussion of inconvertible paper money. 


Public Finance 


The Single Tax Movement in Oregon. The single tax is of the 
class of causes that makes almost a distinct people of those whom it 
affects, so possessed do the adherents become. For some half-a-dozen 
years they have had deep designs upon Oregon. This state is now 
probably the chosen battle ground on which they hope to press their 
cause to earliest successful issue. If the Oregon contingent could only 
exhibit a little of the moderation that the father of the idea had, and 
which the accredited national exponents of the movement even now 
show, all tax reformers would hail them as allies. Oregon’s system 
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of taxation has yet to receive its first slightest impress from the single 
tax crusade, excepting that a partial opening has been made for the 
introduction of single tax experiments in the separate counties. An 
amendment to the state constitution through initiative procedure was 
adopted last November having this in view. 


The conditions in the state that constitute the factors of such promise 
of consummation as the movement has are the following: (1) The 
presence in the state of a small but compact group of astute and de- 
termined adherents to the Henry George idea in its most radical and 
revolutionary form. (2) The fact that the Oregon system of direct 
legislation lends itself to shrewd manipulations whereby schemes are 
promoted at the polls which the voters at the time are quite uncon> 
scious of. (3) A traditional system of taxation in the state that has 
involved almost exclusive reliance upon a primitive form of the general 
property tax including taxation at a uniform rate of all personalty, 
credit instruments, improvements, etc. (4) The existence in the state 
of large tracts of idle lands held for speculation. 

The first overt move for a modification of the state system of tax- 
ation in the direction of a single tax was made by filing with the Sec- 
retary of State on January 28, 1908, an initiative petition for a con- 
stitutional amendment to be submitted to the voters in the following 
June. The amendment read as follows: 

The Legislative Assembly shall provide by law for uniform and equal rate 
of assessment and taxation; and shall prescribe such regulations as shall secure 
a just valuation for taxation of all property, both real and personal, except- 
ing that all dwelling houses, barns, sheds, outhouses and all other appur- 
tenances thereto, all machinery and buildings used exclusively for manufac- 
turing purposes and the appurtenances thereto, all fences, farm machinery and 
appliances used as such, all fruit trees, vines, shrubs, and all other improve- 
ments on farms, all live stock, all household furniture in use, and all tools 
owned by workmen and in use, shall be exempt from taxation; excepting also 
such property for municipal, educational, literary, scientific, religious or 
charitable purposes, as may be specially exempted by law. 

The Oregon system provides for the distribution to all voters of 


the texts of the measures to be voted on, whether referendum or initia- 


tive proposals. The privilege is accorded the champions and oppo- 


nents of the several legislative projects of inserting an argument for 
and an argument against the approval of each. No argument against 
this proposed tax amendment of 1908 was filed. In the extended argu- 
ment in support of it there was the explicit declaration that it was “a 
step in the direction of the Single Tax.” The argument proceeded 


to specify, “If adopted it would exempt most personal property and 
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improvements from taxation, and the argument submitted has in view 
that all such property will ultimately be exempted. It does not ex- 
empt business buildings, merchandise, cash, improvements of public 
service corporations, and a few other articles of personalty and im- 
provements.” 

It is evident that a sharp discrimination was attempted between 
mercantile, banking and transportation pursuits on the one hand and 
manufacturing industries on the other. The buildings and machinery 
of the latter were to be exempt while the buildings, capital and stock 
of the former were to remain subject to taxation. Nothing was urged 
in the argument in defense of this discrimination, excepting that much 
emphasis was placed on the importance of attracting manufactures to 
the state through tax exemption. Furthermore, it was claimed that 
the “merchant and, in short, every producer,’ would benefit if the 
amendment carried. Just what “manufacturing” would include was 
not defined. 

The existing system of taxation was inveighed against as levying ‘‘an 
outrageous toll on industry.” With the adjustments made that the 
proposed amendment provided for, taxes, it was asserted, would fall 
on “land monopoly,” the “base of every monopoly”; and the “blight- 
ing curse of landlordism’’ would be removed. The amendment, it was 
alleged, would “benefit all workers by multiplying demand for labor 
in factories, on farms and in construction and distribution, by making 
them independent through free use of land, by making of each a 
home owner, and by increase of wages which will rise as rent—mon- 
opoly power—falls.” ‘Che proposed amendment was freely discussed 
by the press of the state during the months intervening between the 
filing in January and the vote in June. The ballot on the measure 
stood 32,066 ayes, 60,871 noes. 

In the two-year interval between June, 1908 and June, 1910, no 
activity of propagandism was discernible. But now a second appeal 
to the voters on this issue was resolved upon. The tactics, however, 
were quite different from those employed in the former venture. A 
more stealthy plan of advance was arranged. The measure of subter- 
fuge resorted to this time indicates either a less sanguine trust in the 
inherent justice of their cause as the basis of hope of victory, or a 
weakened confidence in the intelligence of the average voter, or both. 
At any rate the adroitly concocted combination of provisions of the 
amendment instigated by the single tax contingent in 1910 was far 
different from the frank appeal to the virtues imputed to the single 
tax that characterized their argument in 1908. 
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The mask under which single tax made what entrance it has 
effected into Oregon was not unlike the fabled wooden-horse strategy 
ascribed to the Greeks in their taking of Troy. The text of the 
amendment initiated was as follows: 

No poll or head tax shall be levied or collected in Oregon; no bill regula- 
ting taxation or exemption throughout the State shall become a law until ap- 
proved by the people of the State at a regular general election; none of the 
restrictions of the constitution shall apply to measures approved by the 
people declaring what shall be subject to taxation or exemption and how it 
shall be taxed or exempted whether proposed by the legislative assembly or 
by initiative petition; but the people of the several counties are hereby em- 
powered and authorized to regulate taxation and exemptions within their 
several counties, subject to any law which may be hereafter enacted. 


A three-dollar county road tax and an additional one-dollar state 
poll tax had been customarily levied up to 1907. The legislature of 
that year had omitted both from the list of required levies, though it 
seems some of the counties were still levying the three-dollar per 
capita road tax. It was an iniquitous tax and the average voter 
thought it might be still alive, so naturally there was little hesitation 
in voting “aye” towards giving it a quietus. To satisfy others who 
might not be persuaded by the poll tax prohibition a clause hobbling 
the legislature was inserted so that it would be disqualified to do 
more than initiate tax legislation. The county option feature of the 
amendment naturally appealed to some on account of the very diverse 
interests of different portions of the state, rendering it exceedingly 
difficult to fit a suitable general tax code upon all. These various 
elements of discontent were appeased by the different provisions of 
the amendment. The voter was taken off his guard. The fact that 
he had thirty-two different propositions to pass judgment upon was 
not conducive towards registering rational action on all the measures 
as he stood in the booth. As it was this amendment carried by a ma- 
jority of 1,655. Two other tax amendments that had been carefully 
devised by the preceding legislature of 1909 were pending at the same 
election. These were defeated. The adoption of them would have 
afforded an avenue of escape from the hide-bound system of taxation 
in force. There was no justification, therefore, for the favorable action 
on the single tax or county option amendment on the score of a situ- 
ation calling for the tactics of desperation. Had the amendments sub- 
mitted by the legislature been approved the largest degree of liberty 
for tax reform, consistent with the retention of the conditions of a 
workable system, would have been secured. 


The devising of a system of taxation for a state has been usually, 
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throughout our nation, assigned to an expert with the counsel of a 
small commission; and, moreover, the ideal has been to devise a sys- 
tem which shall constitute an organic whole. To the promoters of 
this Oregon county option amendment such universally accredited 
practice appears as a fetish and a delusion. The only tax argument 
that appeared in the voters’ pamphlet was one directed against the 
poll tax. The single tax or rental value taxation was not by it# 
advocates, during the progress of the campaign, very openly declared 
to be the aim of the county option amendment. Furthermore, the 
anti-poll-tax argument was appended to one of the other proposed tax 
amendments in a statement made by the labor organizations and in- 
tended for the support of the three amendments collectively. The 
claim that the single tax, so far as it has foothold in Oregon, was smug- 
gled in under the guise of a prohibition of the poll tax is surely not 
unwarranted. 

When the legislature met in regular biennial session in January, 
1911, it was naturally diffident about undertaking any general tax 
legislation. Its competency for tax legislation had already been 
questioned. Not only were the legislative tax amendments rejected 
but its power in this field was restricted to mere initiation of legis- 
lation. Furthermore, under the newly adopted county option amend- 
ment county regulation and exemption were made the rule and all tax 
legislation must be adjusted to that principle. Exponents of the 
single tax idea were suggesting that by initiative measures the tax- 
ation of each county should be organized in accordance with the au- 
thority granted by the county option amendment. Their claim is 
that the voters in each county can enact their own legislation for 
carrying the amendment into effect. It is proposed to do this in 
November, 1912. The specific procedure for county initiative is, how- 
ever, lacking. It is provided only for the state as a whole and for 
separate municipalities. 

The legislature soon became cognizant of the fact that a large 
majority of its membership repudiated the principles enacted in the 
county option amendment. This attitude was justified through the 
fact that the people had been virtually hoodwinked into adopting it, 
and the retention of it meant chaos in matters of taxation. Accord- 
ingly, steps were taken to submit an amendment for repeal of it in 
so far as it provides for county option in taxation. A provision that 
the legislature shall not deny a referendum on any tax law was sub- 
stituted for that clause of the amendment which refuses to the legis- 
lature on any tax measure all power beyond that of initiation. Co- 
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incidently with this step other amendments were submitted to start 
anew a rational procedure for state tax reform. For this purpose the 
amendments that had been rejected in the last election were renewed 
as essential for realizing any effectually equal and uniform taxation.’ 
Such has been the procedure of other states with similar problems. 
A single tax would be possible under a constitution so amended, as 
is possible in other states with like constitutional provisions; but such 
a tax on rental value alone would be possible only by a vote of the 
whole people and not at the option of separate counties. 

During the session of the legislature bills having a single tax 
tendency, with provisions for separate assessments of land and im- 
provements, met with little favor. Real progress in the direction of 
taxation of unearned increments, and in the attainment of equitable 
taxation generally, is being retarded by the would-be tax reformers 
with their over-radical projects. They see the inequities of the 
present system—and who does not—but they seem to be blind to the 
certainty of inflicting far greater injustice with the harsh and head- 
long changes their proposed measures would effect. 


F. G. Youne. 


Ohio’s One Per Cent Tax Law of 1911. The failure of Ohio’s 
famous tax inquisitor law has not discouraged the believers in the 
general property tax in that state. The Ohio legislature which ad- 
journed on May 81st last, has undertaken an experiment intended to 
have the effect of securing a complete listing of all property at its 
full valuation for purposes of taxation. A bill generally known as the 
Smith One Per Cent Tax Bill, but the passage of which was mainly 
due to the insistence of Governor Harmon, was enacted into law dur- 
ing the closing days of the session. It provides (1) that the aggregate 
amount of taxes which may be levied in any taxing district for all 
purposes, state and local, shall not for the year 1911 exceed the ag- 
gregate amount raised in 1910. The 1910 aggregate may be exceeded 
in 1912 by not more than 6 per cent; in 1913 by not more than 9 per 
cent; in 1914 or any year thereafter by not more than 12 per cent. 


(2) The maximum rate of taxation for all purposes, exclusive of 


*A joint committee of twelve legislators was provided to be responsible for 
the preparation of such initiative tax measures as may seem advisable to 
them for submission to the people in November, 1912; it is also to prepare 
such arguments for or against all tax measures that may then be submitted to 
the people. This committee, composed of five senators and seven repre- 


sentatives, is to act in conjunction with the state tax commission. 
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levies for interest and sinking fund purposes and certain specified 
emergencies, shall not exceed 10 mills on each dollar of the tax valu- 
ation of the taxable property, unless a higher rate be authorized by a 
vote of the people. (3) In case such higher rate is voted the aggre- 
gate rate may not exceed 15 mills. (4) In order that one taxing board 
or authority may not take advantage of reduced levies made by other 
taxing boards, there are further limitations placed on the rates which 
may be levied by each of the local taxing authorities. The rate for 
county purposes may not exceed 3 mills; for township purposes 2 
mills; for city or village purposes 5 mills; for local school purposes 
£ mills. In no case, however, shall the aggregate rate exceed 10 mills, 
or by vote of the people 15 mills. 

Local taxing authorities are required to submit estimates of the 
amounts of money needed for each and every purpose to a Budget 
Commission, composed of the county auditor, the mayor of the largest 
municipality in the county, and the county prosecuting attorney, and 
this Commission is authorized to adjust the various estimates so that 
the total amount to be raised shall not exceed the authorized levy. 
In making this adjustment the Budget Commission may reduce but 
may not increase the annual estimates contained in the budget. 


State revenues in Ohio are now for the most part raised by special 
taxes on corporations, but there is a state levy of a little less than 14 
mill under the new law which will have to be provided for out of the 
one per cent tax levy. This will leave slightly more than 914 mills 
for all local purposes, unless by a vote of the people the levy in any 
district is raised. 


M. B. Hammonp. 
Ohio State University. 


Mr. K. K. Kennan, chairman of the Committee on Taxation of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association in Milwaukee has made 
a Report on the Somers Unit System and the Proposal of the Manu- 
facturer’s Appraisal Company to Value Lots and Buildings in Mil- 
waukee (Milwaukee, 1911, pp. 28). In the preparation of this re- 
port Mr. Kennan visited the cities of Cleveland, Marion and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Philadelphia. The results of the investigation are 
summarized as follows: In Columbus the assessment based upon 
the information furnished by the Manufacturers’ Appraisal Company 
was so unsatisfactory that the county auditor refused to pay the bill. 
In Marion the Appraisal Company did not value real estate but its 
representative assisted in estimating the value of machinery, fac- 
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tories, and other buildings. In Philadelphia the Appraisal Company 
had nothing to do with the work of assessment, but made an inde- 
pendent valuation of a portion of the property. In Cleveland the 
assessment was not made by the Manufacturers’ Appraisal Company, 
but was largely under the direction of Mr. W. A. Somers. Though an 
improvement upon any previous assessment it contained many errors. 
In New York City the unit system for valuing real estate has been 
perfected to a high degree. Mr. Somers was employed in the New 
York Tax Department for a little over two years. Unit systems of 
assessment, differing more or less from the Somers system but ap- 
parently equally good, are in use in Newark, New Jersey, in Balti- 
more, and in some other cities. It is believed that the attempt to 
exploit the Somers unit system as a trade secret should not be en- 
couraged. 


In accordance with a legislative order, the Bureau of Statistics of 
Massachusetts has issued a report, Outstanding Indebtedness of Cer- 
tain Cities and Towns of Massachusetts (Boston, March, 1911; Muni- 
cipal Bulletin No. 4, pp. 34). This deals more particularly with 
municipalities which are not providing sinking funds for the extin- 
guishing of debt. The debts covered by the inquiry relate to loans 
from individuals or banks obtained on demand notes, to trust funds in 
possession of the town the principal of which has been borrowed, and 
to cemetery funds usually known as “‘perpetual care” funds. It seems 
that one town has a demand note outstanding for $1000, given in 1852 
on which it pays interest at six per cent. Trust funds have been 
freely borrowed. New Bedford, for example, borrowed a trust fund 
of $100,000 some forty years ago, so that “now it is out of pocket 
$200,000 for interest charges with $100,000 debt still on its hands.” 
Many other interesting illustrations in the field of municipal finance 
may be found in the document. 


The Second Report of the Joint Special Committee on Tazation 
Laws of Rhode Island, presented to the legislature in January, 1911 
(Providence, 1911, pp. 98), confirms the opinion expressed in the 
first report. It is believed that the general property tax in Rhode 


Island stands discredited even more conclusively than it did a year 


ago. The tax on corporate excess is discussed at some length. 


In the Sirth Report of the Board of State Tax Commissioners, 
Michigan (Lansing, 1911, pp. 392), reference is made to the special 
investigation in regard to the assessment of credits, as mortgages, 
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bank deposits, and other credits. The amount of taxes paid on mort- 
gage credits amounts to a specific tax of $.0073 on the face value of 
every mortgage reported for the year 1907. The board asks that 
authority be given to initiate reviews. 


The New York Tax Reform Association (29 Broadway, New York) 
has reprinted a number of editorials on the Proposed Amendment of 
the Inheritance Tar Law of New York (Broadside, No. 514). 


The Library of Congress has just published Additional References 
Relating to Reciprocity with Canada (Washington, 1911, pp. 44). 
This covers periodical articles of 1910 and 1911 to date, and an index 
of the recent speeches in congress. 


The Committee on Auditing of the Treasury Department has is- 
sued a report on The Accounting System of the United States from 
1789 to 1910 (Washington, 1911, pp. 116). Some 20 pages of his- 
torical data are given followed by a reprint of laws relating to the 
auditing offices. 


Pamphlets written from the Canadian point of view in opposition 
to the pending reciprocity legislation with the United States, may be 
obtained from The Canadian National League (314 McKinnon Build- 
ing, Toronto). 


The Financial Features of our Phillipine Policy, by J. D. Peat, 
originally published in the Annual Reports of the American Bankers’ 
Association, for 1909 and 1910, has been reprinted in pamphlet form 
(Washington: Ingram Memorial Press, 1911, pp. 12). 


The Fourth Annual Report of the United Committee for Taxation 
of Land Values 1910-1911 (20 Tothill St., London, S. W., pp. 71) 
has just appeared. This contains notes on the Free Trade Congress 
at Paris, and miscellaneous information in regard to the propaganda 
put forth by the committee. 

This committee has also issued two pamphlets entitled Rural Land 
Reform (pp. 12), and Form IV: “What Next?” (pp. 28). 


“To assist persons called upon to deal with valuations and assess- 
ments under the Finance Act, 1910, and to promote the application 
of just principal to rating and taxation,’ the Land Union (Saint 
Stevens House, Westminster, London), has established a new periodi- 
eal, “The Land Union Journal.’”’ In the first issue Mr. Harold Cox 
criticises at length the land taxes. 
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Demography 


The Bureau of the Census has begun the publication of Bulletins on 
population. Among those to be noted is Population of Counties and 
Equivalent Subdivisions. The population decreased between 1900- 
1910 in 771 counties, and increased in 2070 counties. In Indiana, 
Iowa, and Missouri there was a decrease in the majority of the coun- 
ties. 

Bulletins have also been issued on New Jersey and Vermont, show- 
ing the number of inhabitants by counties and minor civil divisions. 
These bulletins contain maps showing the increase and density of 
population by counties. Comparisons are given in parallel columns 
for the three censuses of 1890, 1900, and 1910. 


The Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts has prepared a bulletin, 
The Population of Massachusetts as Determined by the Thirteenth 
Census (Boston, 1911, pp. 56), in advance of the federal bureau. 
The population is given for each census during the past century and a 
half, and there are tables showing the increase in concentration of 
population in larger towns. There is some discussion of the under- 
lying difficulties in taking the census because of inefficient enumerators. 


The addresses of Max J. Kohler, Charles Nagel, and Jacob H. 
Schiff, before the Council of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, January 18, 1911, have been reprinted in a pamphlet, The Im- 
migration Question with Particular Reference to the Jews of America 
(New York, pp. 45). The address of Mr. Kohler is a suggestive 
criticism of the report of the Immigration Commission. 


The Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts has issued a bulletin of 
Immigrant Aliens Destined for and Emigrant Aliens Departed from 
Massachusetts, 1910 (Boston, May, 1911, pp. 8). The study is based 
on the annual reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration 
for the years 1896-1910 and the reports of the Superintendent of 
Immigration for 1892-95. 


The question of housing with incidental references to the habits 
of immigrants is discussed in a recent publication of the Commission 
of Conservation of Canada (Ottawa, 1911, pp. 27-59). It is pointed 
out that not all of the immigrants settle in the west to take up home- 
steads, but that foreign quarters in the larger eastern cities are show- 
ing rapid growth. 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 
Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and 
Norwegian periodicals. 


Economic History, Foreign 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 
Anpreaves, A. Les finances byzantines. Rev. Sci. Pol. Mar.-Apr., 1911. 
Pp. 18. 

The first article of a series, designed to be “une oeuvre de vulgarisa- 
tion” based on a more elaborate work in preparation. Four pages of 
bibliography with appreciations. 

Bourctn, G. L’agriculture, la classe paysanne et la révolution frangaise 
(1789-an IV). Rev. d’Hist. Doct. Econ., Vol. 4, No. 2. Pp. 73. 

Brief survey of conditions, and extended review of revolutionary 

policy, based in part on unpublished material. 


Des Marez, G. L’apprentissage a Ypres a la fin du ziii® siecle. Contribution 
a l'étude des origines corporatives en Flandre. Rev. du Nord., Feb., 1911. 


Fovirre, A. ve. Les progres de la Belgique depuis trente ans. L’Econ. 
Franc., Apr. 1, 1911. 
A shrewd criticism of Julin’s ambitious statistical scheme. 
Hamiscu, M. Das ésterreichische Tabakmonopol in 18 Jahrhundert. Viertel- 
jahr. f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Vol. VIII, Nos. 2-3, 1910. Pp. 50. 


Hovuttre, H. van. Contribution a Vhistoire commerciale des états de l’em- 
pereur Joseph II (1780-1790). Vierteljahr. f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., 
Vol. VIII, Nos. 2-3, 1910. Pp. 43. 

Contains a contemporary description of Austrian commerce with dif- 
ferent countries, and is of particular interest to Americans for the full 
discussion of our commerce in the “critical period.” 


Kevutcen, F. Die Entstehung der deutschen Ministerialitat. Vierteljahr. f. 
Soz. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Vol. VIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 1910. 


A monograph of over 100 pages, on a vexed question of economic and 
constitutional history, by one of the leaders in the field. 

KigssensbacH, A. Die Konzentration des hansischen Seeverkehrs auf Flandern 
nach den dltesten Schiffrechten der Liibecker, Hamburger, und Bremer 
Seebiichern. Vierteljahr. f. Soz. Wirtschaftsgesch., Vol. VIII, Nos. 2-3, 
1910. Pp. 68. 


Chiefly devoted to the proof that the earliest maritime laws of Lii- 
beck and Hamburg refer to trade with Briiges; polemic against Stein. 
G. Le forme di aggregazione sociale nell'India dal v® al vii* 

secolo dell’era cristiana. Riv. Ital. di Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1911. 

Ten forms of social aggregation in early India are studied: the simple 
family, the domestic community, the gens, the corporation, the society, 
the caste, the village, the district, the state. 
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Montacv, G. The highways of England; their growth and relation to civics. 
Sociol. Rev., Jan., 1911. 

Confined to the Celtic and Roman periods and lacking clear economic 
analysis. 

Satviott, G. Jl monachismo occidentale e la sua storia iconomica. Riv. Ital 
d. Sociol., Jan.-Feb., 1911. 

Historians have overemphasized, disparagingly, the religious aspects 
of the monastic orders. Many economic and social activities deserve 
commendation, such as their care of agriculture, their hospitality to 
travelers, their services (as copyists, etc.) to literature. 

Srorz, O. Zur Geschichte der Organisation des Transportwesens in Tirol im 
Mittelalter. Vierteljahr. f. Soz. Wirtschaftsgesch., Vol. VIII, Nos. 2-3, 
1910. Pp. 71. 

An important contribution, supplementary to Miiller’s studies, tracing 
the development of the forwarding business from manorial and volun- 
tary association, with considerable material on staple rights, road dues, 
etc. 

Wirz, A. Quelques pages de Vhistoire du fer au ziz* siécle. Rev. des Quest. 
Scient., Jan., 1911. 


Economic History, United States 
(Abstracts by E. L. Bogart) 


Batt, W. W. The industrial revolution in South Carolina. Sew. Rev., Apr., 
1911. Pp. 9. 

The growth of industries in South Carolina has created two classes 
of white people whose interests are antagonistic—capitalists and wage- 
earners. If either of these classes, under the leadership of unprinci- 
pled politicians, should form an alliance with the negroes, a dangerous 
situation would arise. Any such political division of the dominant 
white class must be prevented by education, savings institutions, wider 
dissemination of land ownership, etc. 


Donan, W. J. Land grants for internal improvements in the United States. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1911. Pp. 7. 


Presents in concise and convenient form the gist of a recent report 
of the Public Land Office, showing the land grants made by Congress 
to aid in the construction of railroads, wagon roads, canals, and internal 
improvements. 


Rosstrern, W. S. Vermont. An historical and statistical study of the progress 
of the state. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1911. Pp. 68. 

After a brief historical introduction, the author presents a statistical 
study, chiefly of the population. Between 1850 and 1910 there was a 
decrease in population throughout the state, except in ten towns, whose 
growth prevented an actual total loss. More natives of Vermont have 
left their homes than in any other state. In short, Vermont offers “the 
gloomiest statistical picture ... in the United States.” But the 
author points out possibilities of improvement, and concludes that the 
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remedy is to be found in organized effort to attract immigrants and 
to establish manufactures. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by John Lee Coulter) 


Land values, size of farms and land ownership: 

Bernarp, F. Small proprietary holdings. Ann. Ecole Nat. Agr. Montpel- 
lier, New series, No. 2, 1910. Pp. 24. 

A review of the forces in the United States, Canada and European 
countries which help to maintain a class of land owning farmers. 
Special study of the situation in France, present laws and_ possible 
improvements. 

Buu, A. J. Renting plan that is bettering 280 acres. Farmers Voice, Vol 
49 (1910), No. 97, pp. 3, 4; No. 98, pp. 4, 15. 

A concrete study of land tenure in Illinois. 

Carver, T. N. Large-scale and small-scale farming. Quar. Pub. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., March, 1911. Pp. 2. 

An attempt to redefine large-scale, medium-scale, and small-scale 
farming on the basis of supervision, and kind and amount of labor and 
equipment, as contrasted with extent of land. 

Cov.ter, J. L. Changes in land values, farms, tenants and owners since 1900. 
Quart. Pub. Amer. Stat. Assoc., March, 1911. Pp. 4. 

A comparative study of the status in 1900 compared with that of 
1910 for the North Central and New England States, showing the 
tendencies and comparing the districts. 

Cueney, E. J. and Barnes, M. T. Report on small holdings and allotments. 
Bd. of Agri. and Fisheries, London, Rept. Land Div., 1909, Pt. I, pp. 
108; Pt. II, pp. 180. 

Detailed study of operation of recent English land laws. 

Gi, T. P. Agricultural statistics of Ireland, with detailed report for the 
year 1909. Dept. Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland, Agr. Statis., 1909. Pp. 
39-152. 

Statistical display of agriculture by minor subdivisions including the 
number and size of holdings and their distribution. 

Hissarp, B. H. Farm tenancy in Iowa. Quart. Pub. Amer. Stat. Assoc., 
March, 1911. Pp. 4. 

A detailed study of the status of tenancy in Iowa in 1910, showing 
the tendency and the reasons therefor. 

Kninrs, G. H. Land tenure and agriculture in Australia. Off. Yearbook 
Aust., 3 (1901-1909). Pp. 245-483. 


A detailed study of the land question and other features of agri- 
cultural economy. 


Rortnson, E. V. D. Changes in Minnesota agriculture indicated by prelimi- 
nary results of the thirteenth census. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
March, 1911. Pp. 7. 
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A critical study of the tendencies with respect to values of land and 
buildings and equipment, farm tenancy and other farm movements 
during the decade, 1900-1910. 

‘Yaytor, H. C. Methods of renting farm lands in Wisconsin. Wis. Sta. Bul. 
No. 198. Pp. 30. 

An analysis of the present forms of tenancy, reasons for the same, 
advantages and disadvantages of each, details of contractual rela- 
tionship and relation of form of tenure to form of industry, as stock, 
grain, tobacco. 


Tuompson, J. G. Changes in agricultural conditions shown by the census of 
1910. Quart. Pub. Amer. Stat. Assoc., March, 1911. Pp. 5. 
A special analysis of the meaning of the 1910 statistics of agricul- 
ture for Illinois, compared with the tendency in neighboring States. 


Von Mackay, F. The English agrarian problem in the light of the last elec- 
tion. Zeitschr. Agrarpolitik, 8 (1910), No. 6. Pp. 235-239. 
A discussion and interpretation of recent land legislation in England. 


Witkins, R. The small holdings controversy: tenancy vs. ownership. London, 
1910. Pp. 23. 
An analysis of land tenure problems with an emphasis on the possi- 
bilities of a tenant system seldom heard at the present time when the 
cry is entirely for small holdings owned by the operators. 


The small agricultural holdings in France, its present position 

and prospects. Dept. Agr. and Tech. Instr. Ireland, Jour., 10 (1910), No. 

4. Pp. 7. 
—— Small holdings and agricultural credit societies. Jour. Bd. 
Agr. London, 17 (1910), No. 6. Pp. 485-488. 

Number, organization and objects of credit societies and banks, 
land societies of all kinds, coéperative societies for the promotion of 
the various branches of agriculture for England and Wales. 


Organization movements among farmers, for insurance, credit, marketing, 
manufac turing, etc.: 

Bey, J. B. R. Plan of obligatory mutual insurance against losses of live 
stock in Egypt. Egypte Contemporaine, No. 3, 1910. Pp. 369-375. 
Compulsory live-stock insurance under government control urged 

as part of a program for rural advancement. Details of scheme pre- 

sented. 

Bricuam, E. S. The outlook for Vermont farming. Ann. Rept. Comr. Agr. 

Vt., 1909. Pp. 155-163. 


Shows the necessity for better business methods, especially coéper- 
ation among farmers if their industry is to develop. 


Buck, S. J. Agricultural organization in Illinois, 1870-1880. Reprint from 
Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., April, 1910. Pp. 16, 


A decade of organization among farmers. 
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Coviter, J. L. The farmer as a business man. Farm and Fireside, Vol. 34, 
(1910), No. 3. Pp. 5, 15. 
Study of the present status of coéperative activities among farmers 
in the United States with statement of values of such organizations 
and future possibilities. 


Frintay, 't. A. and Anperson, R. A. Report of the Irish Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society, Ltd. June 30, 1909. Pp. 113. 
A detailed statement of the present status and movement of co- 
operation among farmers in Ireland. 


Korrotp, M. Codédperation dans lagriculture en Danemark. Copenhagen, 
1910. Pp. 30. 
Detailed statistical study of the origin, development, membership, 
and business of the agricultural coéperative societies. 


Leresvre, P. The principal English markets. Min. Int. et Agr. Brussels, 
Off. Rural, Avis aux Cult., 2 ser., 1910, No. 4. Pp. 75. 
A study of the English markets for the benefit of the Belgian 
farmers. 


Notes on the marketing of vegetables and fruits in Holland, 
particularly in Westland, and on the truck-gardening association of 
Tourlaville. Min. Int. et. Agr. (Brussels), Off. Rural Avis aux Cult., 
2 ser., 1910, No. 5. Pp. 45. 

Methods and possibilities of marketing fruits and vegetables in 
England considered, and a truck gardening association described. 


Mann, H. H. The introduction of improvements into Indian agriculture. 
Phil. Agr. Rev., Vol. 3 (1910), No. 9. Pp. 525-535. 

Reasons for backward conditions, recommendations for progress, in- 
cluding better credit facilities, codperation, etc. 

Mason, D. B. Agricultural associations in France. Daily Cons. and Trade 
Repts. (U. S.), New series, I (1910), No. 16. Pp. 201-203. 

Description of the unions of coéperative societies in France and 
their influences. 

Martin, G. The progress of agriculture in France during the past half 
century. Egypte Contemporaine, No. 1, 1910, pp. 55-85; No. 3, pp. 
411-423. 

Agricultural history with special emphasis upon development of 
mutual aid and coéperative societies. 

Neitson, A. Le mouvement cooperatif Danemark. Copenhagen, 1910. Pp. 41. 

Shows origin, principles, organization, development, and business 
methods of the various coéperative societies in Denmark; also the 
benefit derived from these. 

Tuacxara, A. W. Farmer leagues in Germany. Weekly Cons. and Trade 
Repts. (U. S.), No. 357, 1910. 

Description and statistics of the unions of codperative societies in 

Germany, and their influences. 
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Tuomas, T. G. The first aid to shipping fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs and 
game for profit to market. Houston, Tex., 1910. Pp. 98. 
Descriptive study of best methods of marketing southern products. 
Toustey, E. M. Coéperation among farmers. Minneapolis, 1910. Pp. 16. 
Ethical principles in agricultural codéperation; an address. 
The mutual insurance of live-stock. Jour. Bd. Agr. Bri. 
Guiana, Vol. 3 (1910), No. 4. Pp. 192-4. 
Principles and methods of organizing and conducting mutual insur- 
ance societies. 
Why agricultural codperation often fails. Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Vol. 35 (1910), No. 31. 


A brief but clear statement of the reasons for so many failures 
among farmers’ business organizations. 


Agricultural labor: 


Asmis, W. The agricultural labor contract according to the rights of farm 
laborers and domestics. Landw. Jahrb., Vol. 39 (1910), No. 2. Pp. 85. 
Economic and legal study of German labor with suggested improve- 
ments. Also a study of rural depopulation. Carefully prepared bibli- 
ography. 
Caroncin1, A. La questione delle trebbiatrici a Ravenna. Giorn. d. Econ., 
March, 1911. 
An additional installment of a close study of the conditions of em- 
ployment of the agricultural population of Ravenna. 


Enrensacuer. Agricultural conditions in Bavaria. Dip. and Cons. Repts., 
London, Ann. Ser., 1910, No. 4565. Pp. 6, 7, 43, 44. 


The farm labor problem and live-stock insurance are discussed. 
Sxatweir. The establishment of laborers on the land in England, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium. Arch. Deut. Landw. Rats., Vol. 34 (1910). 
Pp. 592-616, 
A series of addresses describing conditions in the different coun- 
tries, with recommendations. 
Voct. The agricultural labor problem. Wiirttemb. Wochnbl. Landw., No. 
24, 1910. Pp. 393-396. 
Historical survey of rural labor problem for a half century, with 
suggestions for improvement. 


Von Kanupen. The agricultural labor problem. Mitt. Okonom. Gesell. 
Sachsen, 1909-10. Pp. 33 
Careful analysis of agricultural labor problems in Germany, to- 
gether with measures and methods past, present and needed, to im- 
prove the situation. A good comparison is made between advantages 
of city and country. 


Leeds unemployed and afforestation. Country Life, London, 
Vol. 28 (1911), No. 720. Pp. 564-5. 


Leeds, England, has attempted to give work to the unemployed, to 
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her own benefit as well as that of the laborers. Experiences and re- 
sults are recorded here. 


Farm labor in California. Pacific Rural Press, Vol. 79 (1910), 
No. 24. Pp. 468-469, 
Review of report by State Labor Commissioner J. S. Mackenzie 
which covers many features of the farm labor problem on the Pacific 
Coast, with recommendations. 


Miscellaneous rural economic problems: 


BorcHesant, G. New views on agricultural economics. Agr. Mod., Vol. 16 
(1910), No. 13. Pp. 170-172. 
A study in cost of production, the price of agricultural products 
and the law of diminishing returns. 


Bricuam, A. P. The development of wheat culture in North America. Rpt. 
Brit. Assoc. Ady. Sci., 1909. Pp. 16. 
Historical, statistical and analytical review of wheat production in 
the United States and Canada, together with the influence upon other 
industries and trade. 


Burritt, M. C. Agricultural conditions in southern New York. U. S. Dept. 
of Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Cire. No. 64. Pp. 19. 
A special study of the so-called abandoned farms in about 19 coun- 
ties, with a program for development. 


De LaRosa, G. F. The principles of agricultural reform. Bol. Agr. Tec. y 
Econ., Vol. 2 (1910), No. 16, pp. 407-414; No. 17, pp. 515-523. 
Plans submitted for a new development of the agricultural industry 
in Spain, suggesting better statistics, credit, societies, etc. 


Detwicue, E. J. Opportunities for profitable farming in northern Wiscon- 
sin. Wis. Sta. Bul. No. 196. Pp. 34. 
An illustrated study of the possibilities of settlement of 10,000,000 
of undeveloped land. 


Divrer, C. Our rural districts depopulated; our cities overpopulated. The 
facts, causes and remedies. Jour. Soc. Cent. Agr. Belg., Vol. 57 (1910), 
No. 8, pp, 214-222; Nos. 9-10, pp. 225-238. 

An analysis of the conditions in Belgium, historical and descriptive, 
with recommendations for improvements. 

Dix, J. H. The cultivation of idle city land. Twentieth Cent. Mag., Vol. 2 
(1910), No. 12. Pp. 9. 

Illustrated economic and social study for many cities with aims and 
results. 

Kunnert, F. Mortgage relations in Prussia from 1904 to 1908. Landw. 
Wehnbl. Schles. Holts., Vol. 60 (1910), No. 42. Pp. 801-804. 

An analysis of the mortgage situation in Prussia over a period of 

more than 20 years with special study of the five years from 1904 

to 1908 inclusive. 
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Mavor, J. Agricultural development in the northwest of Canada, 1905 until 
1909. Rept. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. 1909. Pp. 21. 

A study of the rise of the agricultural industries in the prairie 
provinces of Canada with a statement of the future possibilities, es- 
pecially for wheat production; includes statistics, study of cost of 
production, land values, probl of immigration, ete. 

Nina, L. La classe conta 1 in Russia e le sue condizioni economico sociali. 
Giorn. d. Econ., March, 1911 

Concludes a study (begun Dec., 1910) of the social and economic 
problems of the Russian peasantry; predicts a slow, but peaceable, so- 
lution of these problems. 


Powers, L. G. Degree of tracy in census statistics of agriculture. Quart. 
Pub. Amer. Stat. Assoc., March, 1911. Pp. 6. 


A statement of the probable margin of error in the reports for agri- 
culture compiled by the Census Bureau. 


Sxatweit, B. Die dkonomischen Grenzen der Intensivierung der Land- 
wirtschaft. Berlin, 1909. Pp. 76 


A special study of data from a large number of farms showing the 
economic limits of intensive cultivation. 


Taytor, H. C. The census as a source book in agricultural economics. Quart. 
Pub. Amer. Stat. Assoc., March, 1911. Pp 2. 


Uses of census reports on agriculture to students of agriculture. 


Trivett, J. B. Agricultural statistics and conditions in New South Wales. 
1908-9. Pp. 100. 


Statistical display of rural population and agriculture with laws 
and discussion. 


Watson, E. J. The farmer and his relation to the economics of the nation. 
Address, National Farmers’ Convention, St. Louis, 1910. Pp. 23. 
A general discussion of the position of the farmer as an economic 


class with special reference to the problems of the farmers of the 

southern states. 

Wesrman, K. A. Jordburkstatistik och verklighet. Et stickprof med und 
hensyn til Ostergétland. Ekonomisk Tidskrift, No. 3, 1911. 

Maintains that certain agricultural statistics prepared by Prof. 
Sundbirg in a government emigration report published in 1910 do not 
accord with facts. Gives results of personal investigation in Oster- 
gotland. 


Railways 


(Abstracts by Ernest R. Dewsnup) 
Barrszer. Die Eisenbahnen in den deutschen Schutszgebieten im Rechnungs- 
jahr 1909, Archiv f. Eisenbahnw , Mar.- Apr., 1911. Pp. 27. 


Gives the operating statistics of railways in the German possessions 
in Africa (East Africa, Togoland, and Southwest Africa). 


Cunnincuam, W. J. Scientific management in the operation of railroads. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1911. Pp. 23. 
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Mr. Emerson’s results at the Santa Fe shops show an exaggerated 
improvement because of (1) the abnormal labor conditions at the 
beginning of his work there, (2) the coincident introduction into these 
shops of high speed tools, (3) the use of an unsatisfactory cost-unit. 
The success of the system in certain manufacturing establishments 
does not infer similar success in the railway industry for four main 
reasons, viz., (1) diffusion of railway labor, (2) the incidental nature 
of railway shop work with relation to the main function of produc- 
ing transportation, (3) the necessity of the railway, a public service 
corporation, employing methods that favor the public convenience, 
though involving economic loss, (4) the attitude of the labor organiza- 
tion combined with the impracticability of closing down the plant. A 
system of management is not so much needed as managers. 

Fernevit, T. Les projets de loi sur la gréve des chemins de fer. Rev. Sci. 
Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1911. Pp. 15. 

An adverse criticism of the proposals of the French government with 
reference to the settlement of labor troubles on the railways by con- 
ciliation and arbitration. In addition to theoretical defects, the sug- 
gested legislation would, in practice, badly tie the hands of the rail- 
ways in their relations with their employees and threaten internal disci- 
pline. Most serious is the proposal to submit arbitration awards affect- 
ing state finances to the vote of both Chambers, inevitably leading, 
under French financial conditions, to Parliamentary omnipotence in 
railway management. No scheme of arbitration can be acceptable 
unless based on voluntary agreement, limited to matters of wages and 
hours of labor, and freed from political interference. Under the pro- 
vision that the arbitrators are to state the amount of compensation 
that should be granted to the companies where their awards increase 
the financial charges of the latter, the public is likely to suffer in in- 
crease of rates which the arbitrators have power to recommend as a 
form of compensation. 

Fraser, L. Why help the Baghdad railway? Nat. Rev., April, 1911. Pp. 11. 

Great Britain should maintain a neutral attitude towards the con- 
struction of the Baghdad Railway, but she should refuse to agree to 
its emerging upon the Persian Gulf at Koweyt, where it might form 
a menace to British supremacy in the southern part of the Gulf. 
Germany’s interest in continuing the line to Koweyt political, not 
commercial. 

Hammonp, M. B. Railway rate theories of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion, IIT. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1911. Pp. 67. 


This concluding article deals with the questions of competition, class 
and sectional interests, fair return on investment. The writer con- 
cludes with a statement of considerations which should enter into rate 
making, and argues that rates should be based on the fundamental 
law of least social cost, that they should reflect the natural geograph- 
ical advantages of location, that each commodity should, as far as 
possible, defray its own share of the fixed charges, that, where other 
circumstances are similar, distance may be taken as a test of reason- 
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ableness, and that where the principles of cost or of distance seem 
impracticable of application, long-continued normal competition may 
be assumed to have established a fair relation of rates. 


Ketiry, N. B. What is Philadelphia doing to provide for the transportation 
of freight by rail? City Club. Bull. (Philadelphia), May 4, 1911. Pp. 14. 
Address by the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Philadel- 
phia, followed by a discussion. Philadelphia is as well equipped for 
doing freight business as any of its rivals, but codperation is lacking. 
Kettocc, C. W., Jn. The cause and prevention of accidents. 
Journ., May 6, 1911. Pp. 2 


p> 


Electric Ry. 


Emphasizes the value of the prepayment type of car, with closed 
doors when in motion, in reducing the number of step accidents, the 
most common kind of street car mishap. Better car maintenance and 
more careful inspection of operation are necessary. Bonus plan, based 
on efficiency in avoiding accidents, is desirable but there is difficulty 
in devising an effective scheme. 

Krurrscunitt, J. Efficiency of public service of American railways. Ry. 
Age Gaz., May 5, 1911. Pp. o. 

Abstract of a lecture delivered at Harvard. Includes several tables 
and diagrams. Mainly concerned with the statistics of capitalization 
and of accidents. Emphasizes the statement that efficiency from the 
standpoint of the railway manager often is not the same thing as 
efficiency from the standpoint of the public. 

Lyncu, H. F. B. The Baghdad railway: 
May, 1911. Pp. 10. 


Recent conventions concluded between the Baghdad Railway Com- 
pany and the Turkish government authorize the company to build a 
branch line to the Mediterranean at Alexandretta and to construct a 
new port at that place. This will give to Germany contact of one of 
the most important ports on the eastern seaboard of the Mediterranean 
and of the machinery of transport from the coast of the Mediterranean 
to the frontiers of Persia. A further convention is said to provide for 
a new company to construct the line from Baghdad to the Gulf, in 
which the share of the Germans shall not be less than that of any 
other company. Great Britain needs safeguards to make Baghdad a 
purely Turkish port and secure effective representation of her inter- 
ests in the railway from that port into Persia. British waterborne 
commerce up the Tigris must be protected and developed. 


McCarty, R. J. Statistical measures of freight car efficiency. Ry. Age Gaz., 
May 19, 1911. Pp. 2%. 


The new conventions. Fortn. Rev., 


Freight car efficiency cannot be measured by any single statistical 
ratio. The writer, who is vice-president and auditor of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, proposes a series of seven ratios, dealing with sup- 
ply of equipment, loading efficiency, and movement. 


Ritter, von. Vorschliige fiir die Neuorganisation der italienischen Staatseis- 


enbahnverwaltung und fiir die Hebung der wirtschaftlichen Lage ihrer 
Angestellten. Archiv. f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1911. Pp. 18. 
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An outline of the proposals of the Italian government which were 
introduced into the Chamber last November, and since approved with- 
out substantial change. The rearrangement of the organization pro- 
vides for directories of operation (Turin, Bologna, Naples, Palermo). 
After three or four years, the simplification of the management, it is 
estimated, will result in a yearly economy of nearly fifteen million 
lire. Provisions are also made for increase of wages, for giving to 
employees a share in economies secured, for provident benefits, for 
cheap dwelling houses, and for permanent representation, to the man- 
agement, of the wishes of employees. The text of the bill, as pro- 
posed by the government, is appended. 


Rouiine. Festsetzung der Lihne und Arbeitszeiten der englischen Eisen- 
bahner durch Einigungsausschiisse und Schriedsrichter. Archiv. f. Eisen- 
bahnw., May-June, 1911. Pp. 13. 

Contains a statement and discussion of the “National All Grades 
programme” of the (British) Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants. Also a table showing the extent to which disputes during 1908 
and 1909 were settled by means of the conciliation and arbitration 
boards. In the latter year, out of 265 cases of disputes, 94 were 
settled by the conciliation boards and 77 by arbitration, leaving 24 
not yet settled at the close of the year, 6 either withdrawn or settled 


without the assistance of the boards, and 64 which the boards failed 
to settle. 


Sanporn (JupGe). On state interference with interstate commerce and valu- 
ation of railways. Ry. Age Gaz., April 21, 28, 1911. Pp. 2. 

Abstract of the discussions and rulings of Judge Sanborn, of the 
United States Circuit Court for Minnesota, in the Minnesota Rate 
Case, rendered April 11th of the present year. The laws of a state or 
the orders of its commissions relating to its intra-state commerce which, 
by their necessary or natural or probable operation, substantially have 
the effect of burdening interstate commerce are beyond its powers, 
violate the commercial clause of the constitution and are void. Seven 
per cent per annum is not too high a rate of return upon railway 
properties in Minnesota. 


Scuvutz, C. Deutschlands Getreideernte im Jahre 1908 und die Eisenbahnen. 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1911. Pp. 26. 
A series of tables showing for each district the harvest statistics of 


Germany for the various grains, and, for grains and mill products, the 
traffic statistics. 


von Wirrex. Die dsterreichischen Staatsbahnen seit dem Bestande des Eisen- 
bahnministeriums 1896-1908. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1911. Pp. 
10. 


A summary of a recent official report made by the head of the 
statistical division of the Austrian railway ministry. State railways, 
including private railways worked by the state, increased during the 
period from 9000 to 18,000 kilometres, while privately operated rail- 
ways decreased from 7,600 to 4,000. Operating surplus increased 
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from 65.4 million crowns to 95.8, but fixed charges increased at the 
same time from 106.2 to 174 million crowns. The conditions have been 
unfavorable, states the report, and the performance of the government 
railways is a really noteworthy one. 
— Die Eisenbahnen der Erde Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 
1911. Pp. 12. 
Statistics for 1909. 
— Railway statistics of various countries. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Mar.-Apr., May-June, 1911 
Prussia, Hesse, Bavaria, Saxony, Boden, France, British East 
Indies, Cape Colony, Natal, Central South Africa, for 1909. 


Alsace-Lorraine, Austria, Argentina, Australia, Dutch East Indies 
for 1909, and Bulgaria for 1908. 


Eisenbahnenfdlle in Grossbritannien und Ireland in Jahre 1909. 
Archiv. f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1911. Pp. 3. 


Statistics. 

—__———- U nfiille auf den franzédsischen Eisenbahnen, 1906 and 1907. 
Archiv. f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1911. Pp. 3. 

Statistics. 


Waterways 
(Abstracts by Edwin J. Clapp) 
Betiet, D. Un canal de Paris & la mer. Journ. des Econ., May, 1911. 

Discusses the project of a ship canal, 20 feet deep, from Paris to 
Rouen. Rouen is already a seaport. The cost of the canal would be 
800 million francs, its length 140 miles. Bellet can find no advantages 
from the project commensurate with its enormous cost. He believes 
that barges can operate so much more cheaply on the present open 
river than expensive ocean steamers, full-manned, could operate on the 
future lock canal, that it more than pays to transship from ship to 
barge at Rouen. Commercial conditions for the Manchester ship canal 
were far more favorable; yet it is a commercial failure. 

Futter, H. B. European waterways,—their lessons for America. Rev. of 
Rev., May, 1911. 

An example of dementia americana in the matter of inland water- 
ways. For example, “the highest pitch of perfection in inland naviga- 
tion has undoubtedly been reached in Belgium.” Belgium has a lock 
canal system and no one believes that it could carry freight, against 
the competition of our railroads, if it were delivered, prepaid, to the 
section of America most favorable for its success. Even our improved 
free rivers are going to have a hard time. 


“In Germany the rail- 
roads, being owned by the State, are not allowed to carry the coarser 
and heavier classes of freight. 


These are reserved for the waterways.” 
40 per cent of the freight on German railways each year consists of 
coal. “The Maerkischen Wasserstrassen, or marsh 


are none of them more than six feet deep.” 


Unfortunately for Mr. 
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Fuller, ‘die maerkischen Wasserstrassen” are “the waterways of the 
Mark Brandenburg,” and not “marsh canals”. The latter transla- 
tion must be phonetic. The examples given are typical of his hit- 
and-miss treatment of the subject. 


Hvarp, A. La réorganisation des ports de commerce. Rev. Econ. de Bor- 
deaux, Mar.-Apr., 1911. 

The author criticizes the Millerand project (since become a law) 
for placing the improvement and administration of seaports under a 
Council, composed of men appointed principally by the local chambers 
of commerce and by various state ministers. He contends that the 
state retains the upper hand in that it appoints too large a number of 
the members of the Council and retains for the Minister of Public 
Works a veto over all its proceedings. Thus the desired decentraliza- 
tion in the management of seaports would be frustrated and the 
proffered local autonomy would be restricted to the matter of raising 
money. 


Corporations and Trusts 


(Abstracts by M. H. Robinson) 


Ernavupr, L. Fiscalismo sociale ed acqua potabile. Rif. Soc., Mar.-Apr., 
1911. 

Public and private water service companies of the Italian cities 
would be unequally hit by the incidental taxation provisions of a pro- 
posed national law, which is therefore denounced. 

Heckscnuer, E. F. Aktiebolagens rdutabilitet. Ekonomisk Tidskrift, No. 
3, 1911. 

A criticism of a statistical report published by the Swedish finance 
department. Discusses difficulties encountered in determining the pro- 
ductiveness of capital invested in corporate enterprises. 

Hupson, S. D. M. Federal incorporation. Pol. Sci. Quart., March, 1911. 

Concludes from an examination of court decisions, that Congress has 
power to charter commercial corporations, to license corporations and 
individuals to conduct interstate and foreign business, and to exempt 
such corporations and individuals from state control. 

KrevzKam, Dr. Aluminiumindustrie und Aluminiumsyndikat. Kartell-Rund- 
schau, Feb., 1911. 

Although the aluminium industry is naturally risky, no permanent 
combination has as yet been established. The trust syndicate formed 
last year may lead to an international aluminium trust. 

KrevzKam, Dr. Kaliindustrie und Kalisyndikat. Kartell-Rundschau, Jan., 
1911. Pp. 7. 

Germany possesses a natural monopoly of the potash industry and is 
assisting the potash kartell in its competition with the American 
fertilizer trust. Suggests the Hague act as a possible arbitrator be- 
tween the two governments. 
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P. Das Kartellprol im 


lem Versicherungswesen. Kartell 


Rundschau, April, 1911. Pp. 11 
Combinations between property insurance companies in Germany 
grew out of natural conditions. They have been instrumental in main- 
taining rates but have been prevented from misusing their power by 
the growth of semi-public mutual insurance companies and by organi- 
zation of the insured. 


Mou, E. Die Geschaftsergebnisse der deutschen Aktiengesellschaften im 
Jahr 1908-9. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Jan., 1911. 

A review of the new German official statistics of corporations. 
Montacusr, G. H. German and 

Feb., 1911. 

Compares policies of England and Germany with that of the United 
States. By excessive restrictive legislation this country has only ag- 
gravated evils. 


Riptey, W. Z. Stock watering 


British experience with trusts. Atlantic, 


Pol. Sci. Quart., March, 1911. 

Based upon a sound definition of stock watering. The author dis- 
cusses at some length the various methods by which the process is 
accomplished and concludes by a discussion of the Massachusetts 
policy of controlling the issues of capital stock and accounts. 
Rozerts, E. German good-will toward trusts. 


The Berlin banks have become the center of the banking business 
of Germany and through their control of the banks in the other cities, 
have exercised a very large influence in industrial affairs. 


Scribner, March, 1911. 


The gov- 
ernment is also largely interested in industry and the combined in- 
fluence of the banks. The capitalists and the government have 
brought about and fostered a policy favorable to the consolidation 
movement. The chief object of this policy is to secure international 
preéminence in industry and commerce. 

Weis, Dr. Die Konzentration der Elektrizitdtsindustrie. 


Kartell-Rundschau, 
March, 1911. 


A discussion of the present status of consolidation in the electric 
industry in Germany, the relations of the consolidations to the finan- 
cial interests, and their economic and social effects. 

Wiper, J. 


Preisvereinbargungen im Handwerk. 
1911. 


Kartell-Rundschau, Feb., 


Price combinations among cabinet makers, blacksmiths, ete., are 
becoming numerous in Germany, but are difficult to operate owing to 
their numbers and the lack of a common standard of quality. 


Investigation of alleged combine in shoemaking machinery. 
Labour Gazette (Ottawa), March, 1911. 


This investigation will be the first undertaken under the provisions 


of the Combines Investigation Act of 1910. The judicial order for the 
investigation is reprinted in full. 


Neuseeldndisches Gesetz fiir Unterdruckung von Trusts vom 


21 Nov., 1910. Kartell-Rundschau, April, 1911. Pp. 2. 
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Gives substance of the act of 1910 which went into operation Jan. 
1, 1911. 


Securities 
(Abstracts by A. A. Young) 
Artom, V. Le cause reali del marasma dei mercati finanziari italiani. Rif. 
Soc., Feb., 1911. 

The evils of stock exchange speculation in Italy are not such as 
could be corrected by a proposed measure to check fluctuations of se- 
curity prices by quasi-public valuation of securities. 

Bonn, F. D. The priority of stock prices. Moody’s Mag., Feb., 1911. 

Comparisons with statistics of bank clearings and of railway gross 
earnings are held to indicate that periods of business depression and 
recovery are foreseen and partially discounted in the stock market. 
Dewina, A. S. The position of income bonds, as illustrated by those of the 

Central of Georgia railway. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1911. 

The various faults of income bonds and especially the opposition of 
the interests of income bond holders and stockholders are illustrated 
by this recent case. 

Francois, G. La bourse de Paris. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Jan., Feb., 1911. 


Giuissen, P. M. J. American securities in Holland. Moody’s Mag., May, 1911. 
Gives some information about the nature and amount of American 
securities held in Holland and describes the certificates issued by so- 
called administration offices, by which the titles to registered American 
shares are made transferable. 
Lacerquist, W. E. The security of irrigation bonds. Moody’s Mag., Apr., 
1911. 

An elementary but discriminating account. Emphasis is placed on 
the generally too small proportion of stock liabilities to bonded debt. 
Mircuett, W. C. Rates of interest and the prices of investment securities: 

1890-1909. Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1911. 

A careful statistical study of interest rates on various kinds of long 
and short time securities, their correlation with one another and with 
business conditions. Index numbers for bond values are computed by 
an ingenious method. There are some comparisons with interest move- 
ments in other countries. 

Neymarck, A. Les chemineuz d’l’épargne. Journ. Soc. Statist., April, 1911. 

A discussion of the available statistics of the French holdings of 
government and corporate securities, with consideration of the infer- 
ences which may be drawn from these facts as to the distribution of 
wealth. 


Nusspaum, A. Die Bewegung gegen die Bucketshops. Die Bank, May, 1911. 

Bucketshops have become numerous in Germany only within the last 
few years. The writer describes their methods and mentions the 
measures taken against them by the administration, by the banks, and 
by the exchanges. 
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Pannett, H. H. The continued increase of dividend coupons with a proposal 
for a system of clearing Journ, Inst. Bankers, May, 1911. 


As many of the bankers affected are not members of the London 
clearing house a separate establishment would be necessary. 
Riptey, W. Z. Stock watering. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar., 1911. 

Gives numerous examples of different methods of inflating railway 
capitalization and describes the Massachussetts method of control. As- 
sumes that capitalization affects rates. Stock dividends are con- 
demned, but stockholders’ “rights” to subscribe to new issues at low 
prices are held to be justifiable if the company nets not less than par 
for the shares. 

- Issue of stock below par and sale of bonds at a discount. Rail- 
way Age Gazette, June 9, 1911 

A discussion of testimony before the federal Railway Securities Com- 
mission. Considers the possibility of substituting certificates of par- 
ticipation (without a par value) for stock. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 
A. J. Spérsmaalet om Kvinders Natarbeide, bedémt af de arbeidende Kvin- 
der selv. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, Mar.-Apr., 1911. 


Points out that in Finland in 1909 a majority of women night 
workers did not favor prohibition of night work for women. 
Barker, E. The rights and duties of trade unions. Econ. Rev., April, 1911. 
Favors conceding political activity to the unions, but only for trade 
union objects. The unions should be legally responsible for their 
acts. 


Branvels, L. D. Organized and efficiency. Survey, Apr. 22, 1911. 


Decuesneg, L. Origine des syndicats ouvriers. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Mar.-Apr., 
1911. 


Deano, F., Morrissey, P. H., Carrer, W. S., and others. Arbitration of 


railway labor disputes. R. R. Age Gaz., Apr. 7, 21, 28, May 12, 1911. 


A discussion centering around Mr. Delano’s proposal for the crea- 
tion of a national board for the arbitration of railway labor disputes. 
Fircu, J. H. Judicial basis for legislative restriction of hours of labor of 

adult males. N. Y. Dept. of Labor Bull., March, 1911. 

A general survey of the decisions. Concludes that the courts will 
hold such legislation to be constitutional, if they are convinced that 
it is for the public welfare 
Gomrrrs, S. The McNamara case \m. Federationist, June, 1911. 

A defense of the position of the labor leaders in the McNamara 
nase. 


Gvyor, Y. 


La police du travai Journ. des Econ., May 15, 1911. 


A criticism of the French labor laws and their administration by a 
strong individualist. 
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Hans, P. Le travail 4 domicile. Réf. Soc., Apr. 16, 1911. 


Husert-Varteroux. Le chémage et les remédes étatistes. L'exremple de 
VAngleterre. L’Econ, Franc., Apr. 29, 1911. 
An unfavorable review of the activities of the English distress com- 
mittees. 


Irwin, W. Industrial indemnity. Century, May, 1911. 


Jevons, H. S. Insurance and training for the unemployed. Contemp. Rev., 
April, 1911. 


Ketioce, C. W. The cause and prevention of accidents. Electric R. R. Journ., 
May 6, 1911. 


Larcarve.tte, H. Les services publics et le syndicalisme. Mouv. Soc., March, 
1911. 


Liesse, A. L’organisation du travail dans un service municipal de Paris. 
L’Econ. Frang., Apr. 15, 1911. 
Attributes the increasing cost of street cleaning in Paris to the in- 
fluence of the unions of municipal workers. 
Meurine, F. Aus der Friihzeit der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung. Archiv. f. 
Geschichte Sozial., No. 1, 1911. 
Sketches of F. A. Lange, J. B. v. Schweitzer, W. Liebknecht and 
A. Bebel. 
Micuets, R. Die exklusive Arbeiterpartei in Norditalien 1882-1892. Archiv. 
f. Geschichte Sozial., No. 2, 1911. 


A historical sketch. 

Persons, W. M. Recent publications on women in industry. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., May, 1911. 

A review. 

Pezzorti, A. Un parti syndicaliste en Italie. Mouv. Soc., March, 1911. 
Pricer, G. Factory introspection. Survey, May 6, 1911. 

The results of the shop survey of the cloak and suit trade of New 
York City carried out by the Board of Sanitary Control. This Board 
was established by agreement between the employers and union. 
Rocers, C. F. and Bernert, E. H. Two studies in unemployment. Charity 

Organ. Rev., May, 1911. 

The complexity of the problem of unemployment is illustrated by a 
number of C. O. S. cases, and stress is laid upon the development of 
moral qualities. 

Scuiavi, A. Saggio di un’inchiesta sul lavoro a domicilio in Milano. Rif. 
Soc. (Supplement), May, 1911. 

A careful inquiry into the sweated industry of Milan shows that 
the same conditions exist there as elsewhere, in regard to health, 
hours, wages, competition of workpeople, ete. Fifty monographs of 


special cases, and an ample bibliography of Italian works supple- 
ment the study. 
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Smiru, S. B. Liability for industrial accidents. Mines and Mining, March, 
1911. 

Taytor, B. The labor treaty in the British ship-building industry. Eng. 
Mag., May, 1911. 

Describes the important agreement made in March, 1911, between 
the Ship-building Employers’ Federation and the ship-yard unions. 
The chief purpose of the agreement is to prevent stoppage of work 
pending the settlement of disputes. 

Vanpervetpe. La journée de neuf heures dans les mines de houille. Rev. 
d@’Econ. Polit., Mar.-Apr., 1911 

Westrercaarp, H. Om Arbeidsldshed. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, Mar.- 
Apr., 1911. 

A discussion of the experience of two decades in dealing with the 
problem of employment. 

Wotrr, H. Der Ausbau Arbeitsnachweises. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., April, 1911. 

A comparative study of the German, English, French, and Swiss 
systems of public employment offices. 

Compulsory workmen’s compensation act unconstitutional. N. 

Y. Dept. of Labor Bull., March, 1911. 

The full text of the decision in the Ives case. 


Money, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by Fred Rogers Fairchild) 

Aupricu, N. W. Relation of trust companies to monetary reform. Trust 
Cos., May, 1911. 

Atvia, G. Di un indice che misura l’impiego monetrio dell’oro relativamente 
a quello dell’argento e le sue variazioni dal 1520 ad oggi. Giorn. d. Econ., 
April, 1911. 

Supplies a formula to explain the historical discrepancy between the 
exchange ratios of gold and silver and the ratios of the existing quanti- 
ties of these metals. 


Boreartra, G. II saggio dell’interesse ha tendenza a rialzare? Rif. Soc., Feb., 
1911. 


Contrary to usual supposition, the rate of interest tends now to rise, 
accompanying more or less strictly the rise in commodity prices. 


Conant, C. A. The way to attain and maintain monetary reform in Latin- 
America. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci. May, 1911. Pp. 10. 
Explains the “gold exchange standard” as adopted in British India, 
the Philippines, Mexico, etc., and advocates its adoption in the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 
Cornwet1r, W. C. The Reserve Association, controlled by the banks of the 
country. Moody’s Mag., May, 1911. Pp. 7. 
Summarizes and explains the Aldrich plan, especially the method of 


choosing the directors of the local associations and of the branches. 
Argues that Wall Street cannot control the system. 
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Escuwece. Banken fiir zweite Hypotheken. Die Bank, 1911, No. 3. 


Fisner, E. D. Financial feudalism and a central bank. Forum, May, 1911. 
Pp. 9. 


Tabular analysis of the Aldrich plan with brief favorable comment. 


Forcan, J. B. Possibilities of Senator Aldrich's suggestions for monetary 
legislation. Journ. Am. Bankers’ Assn., May, 1911. Pp. 6. 

Analysis of the Aldrich plan, with criticism and suggestions. Urges 
refunding of the 2 per cent bonds on an investment basis, and broaden- 
ing of the plan to take in State banks and trust companies. Judgment 
is favorable to the plan as a whole. 


Hepsurn, A. B. Trust companies and clearing houses. Trust Cos., May, 1911. 


Horianver, J. H. The development of the theory of money from Adam 
Smith to David Ricardo. Quart. Journ, Econ., May, 1911. Pp. 42. 

An analysis of the contributions of various writers to the theory of 
money from 1776 to 1810, showing to what extent they anticipated the 
views of Ricardo. 

Hoventon, A. Lettre d’Espagne. L’Economiste Francais, April 29, 1911. 
Pp. 3. 

Abstract of the report of the governor of the Bank of Spain to the 
stockholders for the year 1910. 

Knirrix, W. H., Jr. Figuring interest in the savings bank. Banker’s Mag. 
(N. Y.), June, 1911. Pp. 10. 

Discusses such technical questions as the relative merits of monthly 
and quarterly interest payment, days of grace, rules for distributing 
and calculating interest, ete. 

Lainc, A. Banking in mediaeval Florence. Scottish Banker’s Mag., April, 
1911. Pp. 16. 

A disconnected and superficial description. 

Lanspurcu, A. Der Bankausschuss. Die Bank, May, 1911. Pp. 10. 

Advocates the establishment of an expert commission to have over- 
sight over the German banks and to advise the government on matters 
of banking, credit, ete. 

Lansspurcu, A. Zur Charakteristik des dsterreichischen Bankwesens. Die 
Bank, 1911, No. 3. 


Levettetier, F. La fonction sociale des caisses d’¢épargne. Réf. Roc., Mar. 
16, 1911. Pp. 1. 

The necessity of saving and the important function of savings insti- 
tutions. Brief account of the origin of savings banks and their spread 
over the whole world. The service of postal savings banks in making 
saving easy for the laboring class. Savings banks should be as free 
as possible from legal restrictions upon their investments, in order to 
enable them to perform the maximum of social service. 


Martinez-Sosrat, E. Banking in Mexico. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soe. 
Sci., May, 1911. Pp. 9. 
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An account of the banking system of Mexico as established by the law 
of 1897. Some statistics of assets and liabilities. 
Mircuett, W. C. The publications of the National Monetary Commission 
Quar. Journ. Econ., May, 1911. Pp. 31. 
A careful review of all the publications of the commission (49 separ- 
ate works), with the single exception of “The Banks of Issue in Italy.” 


Pace, E. D. Opposition to bills of lading and sales of goods bills. Proceed- 
ings Merchants’ Assn. of N. Y., May, 1911. Pp. 7. 
Brief of the Association's Committee on Commercial Law in oppo- 
sition to certain features of two bills before the New York Legislature. 


PantaLeont, M. Considerazioni sulle proprieta di un sistema di prezzi politici. 


Giorn. d. Econ., Jan., 1911 
‘Political prices’’ are prices that vary according as the buyer (or 
seller) has or lacks certain political, social, ethical, religious, national, 
physiological or other characteristics. Such prices are, by many ex- 
amples (the tax is typical) distinguished from “economic prices.” For 
many reasons, they are likely to be increasingly prevalent in the future. 


RarraLovicu, A. La Banque de Russie. L’emission fiduciaire. L’Econ. 
Francaise, May 20, 1911. Pp. 3. 

Brief history of the Imperial Bank of Russia, being a review of “La 
Banque Imperiale de Russie,’ published in 1910 on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Bank’s foundation. 

Reirscuet, Srecrriep, Die Miinzrechnung der Lex Salica, Viertelj. fiir Soc. 
und Wirtsch., Vol. IX, Nos. 1, 2, 1911. Pp. 53. 

A discussion of the date of the Salie Law, in reply to essays by Lus- 
chin von Ebengreuth and Benno Hilliger, both of whom claim to have 
shown, from evidence based on the use of monetary terms, that the 
Salic Law originated at a date considerably later than the one accepted 
by legal and historical authorities. A critical examination of the evi- 
dence leads the writer to the conclusion that this claim of Luschin and 
Hilliger is not true. 

Roavetre-Buisson. Le crédit agricole mutuel, Dans le départment des 
Hautes-Pyrénees. Le Musee Social Mémoires et Documents, Supple- 
ment aux Annales, May, 1911 

Samezevitn, F. Les banques privées. Revue Economique de Bordeaux, 
Mar.-Apr., 1911. Pp. 15 

Explains the functions of the private banks as distinguished from 
the credit societies; the latter discount commercial paper, the former 
finance commercial and industrial enterprise by granting uncovered 
credit, a business of considerable risk. Regrets the decline of private 
banks and emphasizes their economic and social services. 

Smitn, H. Seddelbankreformen i de nordamerikanaske Fristater. National- 
ékonomisk Tidsskrift, Mar.-Apr., 1911. 

Senator Aldrich’s plan for currency reform briefly outlined and com- 
mented upon. 
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Srevenson, C. W. Looking toward branch banking. Bankers’ Mag. (N. Y.), 
May, 1911. Pp. 6. 


In opposition to branch banking and a central bank. Does not 
discuss fundamental considerations. 


Supercaseaux, G. The monetary system of Chile. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and 
Soc. Sci., May, 1911. Pp. 24. 

History of the paper money system, with special reference to the 
action of the Government in connection with the panic of 1907. 
Veccuio, G. Det. I! premio sull’oro. Giorn. d. Econ., April, 1911. 

A comparative study of the policies of English and French banking 
institutions with reference to the premium on gold—how it arises, how 
it is managed, what is its internal and general significance. The in- 
ferences concern mainly Italy. 

Worrr, H. W. L’aiuto dello stato al credito popolare. Rif. Soc., May, 1911. 

Government aid to people’s banks is unnecessary; coéperative or- 
ganization will discover sufficient resources. Written apropos of an 
agitation to introduce state aid in Italy. 

Wotrr, H. W. Codperative credit. Sociological Rev., April, 1911. Pp. 14. 

A statement of elementary principles and practical rules of coépera- 
tive banking, with reference to the establishment of such banks in 
England. 


Codperative credit societies and land. Quart. Rev., May, 1911. 


The Indian currency. Bankers’ Mag. (London), May, 1911. 
Pp. 3. 

A brief account of the growth of the note issue of the Currency De- 
partment with statistics showing the amount of issue and the character 
of reserves from 1864 to 1911. 

Bank of England. Statist (Banking Section), May 13, 1911. 
Pp. 4. 

Brief historical sketch. 

The most recent developments of agricultural codperation in 
Germany. I. The rural banks. Bull. of Bureau of Econ. and Social 
Intelligence (Rome), March, 1911. Pp. 24. 

A full and detailed account of the work of the rural codperative 
banks, with full statistics covering generally the years 1892-1908. 

The new organization of agricultural credit in Holland. Bull. 
of Bureau of Econ. and Social Intelligence (Rome), March, 1911. Pp. 8. 

Historical and statistical account of the origin and business of co- 
operative banks. 

Agricultural codéperative credit in British India. Bull of Bu- 
reau of Econ. and Social Intelligence (Rome), March, 1911. Pp. 17. 

Includes four articles on ‘Loans by credit societies for the repay- 
ment of debts to money lenders,” “Legislation and state intervention 
in regard to agricultural organization,” “Work of the federations and 
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central institutions of coéperative societies and of the large associa- 
tions,’ and “Miscellaneous information,’ besides an address by Sir 
John Hewitt, Lieut. Gov. of the United Provinces. 
Review ime of the Law papers published by the 
Connecticut Historical Socie Nation, June 8, 1911. 
The Law papers contain some interesting material on colonial paper 


money. 
Proportion sh to deposits. Bankers’ Mag. (London), May, 
1911. Pp. 27. 
An elaborate statistical summary and analysis relating to the banks 
of Great Britain and Ireland during 1910. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by C. C. Williamson) 
Bogart, E. L. History of the state debt of Ohio. II. Journ. Pol. Econ, 
May, 1911. Pp. 19 
The second installment. Deals chiefly with the history of Ohio’s 
sinking fund policy. 
Bonnarp, R. La compensation comme mode d’ertinction des créances pub- 
liques. Rev. de Sci. et de Légis. Fin., Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1911. 
A study, largely juristic, of the policy of allowing claims of citizens 
against the state to be offset by taxes and other public charges. 
Buck, L. Die weitere Ent klung der Einkommen- und Vermégenbesteuer- 
ung in Preussen, Finanz-Archiv, 1911 Pp. 45-140. 
An authoritative discussion with full citation of the documentary 
and other literature, tracing the origin and development of this most 
important tax. 


D. D. Den nya tyska va egringskatten. Ekonomisk Tidskrift, No. 4, 
1911. 
An analysis of the new German unearned increment tax. 
Donato, W. J. Land grar ernal improvements in the United States. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1911 : r 
A brief historical and statistical study based on a government re- 


port published in 1908. 
Dunn, A. W. The governm: id business methods. II. World’s Work, 
May, 1911. Pp. 9 
Describes the symptoms of the “pork-barrel disease’”—the cause 
of enormous waste in our army and navy expenditures. 
FKerscu, H. Die Wehrster eine vergleichende Studie). Finanz-Archiv, 
1911. Pp, 167-210 
A lengthy discussion o history and principles of tax payments 
in lieu of compulsory military service in various European countries. 
Texts of the laws are appended 
Gizert, J. H. Tax apporti nt in Oregon. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1911. 
Describes Oregon’s experience with under-assessment and unequal 
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assessment of the general property tax; the failure of state boards of 

equalization; the interesting attempt to apportion state taxes to coun- 

ties on the basis of their expenditure; and the return to the old system 
of apportionment and equalization by force of judicial interpretation 
of the constitution. 

Harton, A. P. The influence of the adoption of the federal constitution on 
the finances of the middle states. Western Reserve Univ. Bulletin, May, 
1911. Pp. 10. 

The financial conditions of these states was improved, on the whole, 
by increased general prosperity, a sound currency, and the assumption 
of state debts by the national government. The surrender of customs 
duties to the federal government was offset by relief from quotas paid 
into the national treasury and the cost of state civil service lists. 
Hertt, G. Jungtiirkische Finanzpolitik. Vinanz-Archiv, 1911. Pp. 22-44. 

Deals with the first constitutional budget for Turkey ; the public debt; 
the tobacco monopoly ; the so-called state bank; currency problems and 
local finance. 

Jeze, G. Les pouvoirs financiers du Sénat Belge. Rev. de Sci. et de Légis. 
Finan., Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1911. Pp. 9. 

The Belgian senate, though elective, is plutocratic. The Constitu- 
tion of 1830, revised in 1892, gives the more popular branch the initia- 
tive in all financial legislation. Various interpretations of this consti- 
tutional provision are set forth. 

Krucer, W. Zwanzig Jahre aus Hamburgs Finanz- und Steuerwesen, 1889- 
1909. Annal. des Deutschen Reichs, Jan., 1911. 

Traces growth of the city’s budget and discusses relative merits of 
different forms of taxation for municipal purposes. 

Leroy-Beavuuiev, P. Le contréle des dépenses publiques. L’Econ. Frang., 
April 15, 22, 1911. Pp. 5. 

The weak point in the control of public expenditures in France is not 
in the system of auditing, but in the lack of unified control over minis- 
terial action, often resulting in extravagance and deficits. ‘The author 
outlines a method for securing an efficient budgetary control. 
Leroy-Beauuiev, P. Les nouvelles péripéties du budget de 1911, 1’ Econ, 

Frang., May 13, 1911. Pp. 3. 

The editor of “L’Economiste” arraigns the Chamber of Deputies for 
its tardy preparation of a wasteful and extravagant budget and com- 
mends the efforts of the Senate Committee on Finance for its work in 
checking the Chamber, which in the last decade has become “radical 
socialist.” 

Luck, A. Grossberliner Finanz- und Steuerpolitik. Preuss. Jahrb., Feb., 1911. 

Discusses the form of the budget—the backbone of self-government 
—and the different kinds of taxes, with special reference to their in- 
cidence. Concludes that existing taxes raise rents for the poorer classes. 
Nock, A. J. Canadian and American taxes. Amer. Mag., May, 1911. Pp. 12. 


Canadian provinces are able to use a classified property tax, while 
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we are condemned because of our rigid constitutions to adhere to the 
general property tax. Exemption of improvements and special taxa- 
tion of wild land encourage thrift and industry in British Columbia. 
Author is a single-taxer 


NormManp, J. L’octroi de P [..Econ. Frang., May 27, 1911. Pp. 3. 
Presents details of hedules, rates, and revenues. In 1910 the 
octroi of Paris vield d 116,602,192 francs. 
Ortiorr, H. Die Vern ter in Sdchsen-Weimar. Finanz--Archiv, 1911. 
Pp. 333-347. 
A review of the discussion which le d in 1910 to the enactment of an 
Erginzungssteuer to avert a threatened deficit. 
Prenn, C. C. Die ameri n Vermdgensteuer und thre Reform. Finanz- 
Archiv, 1911. Pp 
A description of the property tax in American states and the various 
methods being proposed or adopted for its reform, such as centralized 
administration, heavier taxation of certain kinds of property, and the 
separation of sources for state and local tax revenues. 
Prato, G. Le dogan ; XX: il mercantilismo municipale. 
Rif. Soc. (Supplement), Ma Apr., 1911 


A study of the financial results and theoretical basis of the policy 
of Italian cities in levying duties upon goods brought in from other 
parts of the country. The policy is vigorously condemned, for its con- 
sequences both to consumers and to public treasuries. 

Rossirern, W. S. Federal expenditure under modern 
May, 1911. Pp. 7. 


conditions. Atlantic, 


Although increase of population is the chief cause of the growth of 
federal expenditure, there is much waste which could be avoided if (1) 
the various departments were managed by expert, well-paid, permanent 
under-secretaries; (2) if some non-commercial standard of efficiency, 
with discipline for shirks could be devised; and (3) if officials did not 
feel obliged to see that they leave no unexpended balances from their 
last appropriations. 

Scnonneyper, K. Das Progressionsprinzip in der Besteuerung. Jahrb. f. 
Nat. Oek., April, 1911. Pp. 22 

An important theoretical study. States clearly the fundamental 
difference between taxes and other forms of public revenue and restates 
the case for the contributory theory, as against benefit theories of 
taxation. The author believes in the progressive principle, but attempts 
to show that Pierson’s total utility basis for progression is scientifically 
inaccurate, while Sax was in error in basing the principle of progres- 
sion on marginal utility. Professor Schénheyder expounds at length 
his own theoretical defense of progression, which he believes to be both 
scientifically correct and in harmony with popular ideas of justice in 
taxation. 

Scuvsert, J. Die Besteuerung des Haltens von Hunden im Deutschen Reiche. 
Finanz-Archiv, 1911. Pp. 281-296 
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SuepnearD, W. P. B. Notes on land taxation in England. Journ. Soc. Comp. 
Legis., March, 1911. Pp. 3. 
Discusses taxation of land in Britain as a Roman province. To be 
continued. 
Tormensiant, I, and D. D. Om beskattning af skog till husbehof enligt de 
nya skattelagarna. Ekonomisk Tidskrift, No. 3, 1911. 
Discusses the Swedish income tax with reference to taxation of forest 
products used by the owner at home. 
Wart, H. A. and Hynes, T. The present position of our national finance. 
Finan. Rev. of Rev., April, 1911. 


Wittcren, K. Die Anfdnge der finanzwissenschajtlichen Forschung in Schwe- 
den und Finland, Finanz-Archiv., 1911. Pp. 141-166. 

The science of finance began to develop in the seventeenth century, 
influences coming first from Holland and later from Germany and 
France. 

The budget of 1911. The Economist, May 20, 1911. Pp. 2. 

Mr. Lloyd George has been unsuccessful as a restraining influence 
on expenditure, though from the revenue standpoint his measures have 
been extremely successful. 

—_—_————_ The surplus and its interpretation. The Economist, April 8, 
1911. Pp. 2. 

As a result of the rejection of the budget in 1909, the accounts of 
two years have been presented together, making interpretation and fore- 
cast especially difficult. 

Municipal tariffs in Italy. The Economist, olay 13, 1911. Pp. 1. 

“In Italian cities there flourish a petty protection of the meanest 
type.” The power of the local authorities to levy the octroi renders 
valueless any commercial treaty with the Italian government. 


Tariffs and Reciprocity 
(Abstracts by Henry R. Mussey) 
Beveripver, A. J. Canada’s tariff policy. Am. Rev. Rev., June, 1911. Pp. 6. 


A brief historical account of Laurier’s inability to redeem his pledges 
of free trade and reciprocity with the United States, and his present 
effort to accomplish the latter end. The issue in Canada will be de- 
termined by the comparative strength of the organized manufacturing 
and financial interests of the East and the unorganized farmers of the 
West. 

Carneciz, A. A B C of the tariff question. Century, May, 1911. Pp. 3. 

For revenue purposes no duties on necessaries and heavy duties on 
luxuries ; temporary protection for infant industries. 

Ernaupi, L. Nuovi favori ai siderurgici? Rif. Soc., Feb., 1911. 

Further governmental aid to the Italian steel industry should be 
discouraged because tariff protection to the steel interests already lays 
an excessive burden on the people. 


He, 
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Fiowerpew, H. Psychology of tariff reform. Eng. Rev., May, 1911. Pp. 10. 
A statement couched in psychological form of the orthodox abstract 

argument for free trade. The tariff reform movement rests on the as- 

sumption, accepted without examination, that the supply of labor is 

greater than the demand for it. 

Foster, G. E. The reciprocity agreement. No. Am. Rev., May, 1911. Pp. 8. 

Reciprocity runs counter to Canadian aspirations for national inde- 
pendence. It means the exploitation of Canada’s resources for the 
benefit of the United States, and opposes British imperial unity. Can- 
ada ought to reject it. 

Gmerri, E. Uno studio ufficiale del commercio estero italiano. Giorn. d. 
Econ., March, 1911. 

An examination of recent figures of exports from Italy confirms the 
author’s conclusion that the Italian protective tariff does not benefit 
the country. 

Harneway, W. F. Independence of what? The reciprocity treaty and Cana- 
da’s future. New Eng. Mag., March, 1911. Pp. 4. 

Persistent British neglect of Canada’s interests has given rise to a 
desire for her independence; but independence would make Canada 
simply the backyard of the United States. She should reject reciproc- 
ity and urge on England a carefully worked out scheme of trade pref- 
erence. 

Price, L. I. Canadian and American reciprocity and the future of the fiscal 
question. Econ. Rev., April, 1911. Pp. 22. 


A slashing, indirect attack on British free trade and an appeal for 
imperial preference. Canada’s overtures to England being refused, 
she has turned to the United States. Though the offer of preference is 
still open, if England does not change her policy and act promptly, it 
will be too late. The reciprocity agreement is a first step toward the 
disintegration of imperial trade. 

Reynoips, S. The by-products of tariff reform. Eng. Rev., April, 1911. 
Pp. 11. 

The tariff reform agitation has begun educating the British workmen 
in economics. The Lloyd George budget is one of the first results; a 
changed attitude towards socialism is another. When a real leader 
comes remarkable consequences may follow. 

Tarpett, I. M. The stand-pat intellect. The tariff a moral issue. Am. Mag, 
May, June, 1911. Pp. 9 and 7 

The conclusion of Miss Tarbell’s series on the mysteries and in- 
iquities of the tariff. 

Tarmpie, W. J. The American farmer and Canadian reciprocity. Forum, 
May, 1911. Pp. 7. 

The reciprocity agreement will hurt the farmer, no one knows how 
much. It is formed in the interest of the greedy organized manufac- 
turers. Ratification should be delayed until we have more information. 
Suggests a special commission for that purpose. 
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Weaver, S. R. The first negotiations for reciprocity in North America. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1911. Pp. 5. 

A brief account of the overtures for reciprocal trade and advantages 
made by Massachusetts to Canada in 1647 and of Canada’s overtures 
in 1651. 

Wuus, H. P. “Costs” and tariff reform. Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1911. Pp. 
24. 

A hostile criticism of the Tariff Board plan. Its theoretical basis 
is already abandoned and its practical value is almost nil. We have 
facts enough. The Democrats have no such clear cut policy as is indi- 
cated by their catch word, a revenue tariff. The tariff question is pri- 
marily political and the Democrats should straightway head the popu- 
lar mandate to cut down the duties. 


—_———— Reciprocity between Canada and the United States. Quart. 
Rev., 1911. Pp. 18. 

Beside the old clash between the interests of producers and consum- 
ers, the reciprocity agreement involves the prosperity of Canada’s 
railways and the exploitation of her natural resources. Reciprocity 
would make imperial preference more difficult and by developing north 
and south trade might separate east from west Canada. 


Population and Migration 


(Abstracts by William B. Bailey) 
Bune, H. Relation entre les variations des indices économiques et le mouve- 
ment des mariages. Journ. Soc. Statist., March, 1911. Pp. 12. 

A study by means of coefficients of correlation in the effect upon the 
marriage rate in France of certain economic forces. Down to 1860 the 
marriage rate varied inversely with the price of wheat, but since 
that time the influence of the price of wheat has declined. The co- 
efficient of correlation was computed for the movement of prices and of 
foreign commerce. In both of these cases there was a positive corre- 
lation. In England there was a high negative correlation between var- 
iation in the marriage rate and statistics of unemployment. March's 
formula is employed in determining the coefficient. The article will 
repay careful reading. 

Firsincer, E. B. Immigration—A Central American problem. Ann. Am. 
Acad., May, 1911. Pp. 8. 

A short article emphasizing the importance of the problem of im- 
migration to the five Central American republics, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica. The effect upon possible inter- 
national complications, and the economic development of the countries 
is pointed out. 

Grunspan, A. Hat der Mensch eine Parungszeit? Archiv fiir Rassen- und 
Gesellschaftsbiologie, Dec., 1910. Pp. 94. 

The conclusion is reached that the evidence in favor of a natural 

pairing season for the human species is inconclusive. The births ap- 
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pear to be most frequent in the months when infantile mortality is the 
highest. This phenomenon does not appear with sufficient regularity 
to warrant the assumption of a biological law. 
Hunter, A. Mortality among 1 n. Am. Underwriter, March, 1911. Pp. 5. 
A study of the experience of the New York Life Insurance Co. in in- 
suring women, from 1895 to 1908. When the company made no effort 
to insure women it was found that the death rate among them was high- 
er than among men, but when the company began an active campaign 
along this line the actual became much lower than the expected mor- 
tality. This was probably due to the fact that the cases involving 
moral hazard were comparatively less numerous when a large number 
of women were insured. 


Jenks, J. W. The urgent immigration problem. World’s Work, May, 1911. 
Pp. 6. 

A general resumé of the conclusions reached by the Immigration 
Commission with some of the arguments on which they based their de- 
cision. The principal objection raised is that the immigrants are lower- 
ing our standard of living. 

Leacock, S. Canada and the nigration problem. Nat. Rev., April, 1911. 
Pp. 12. 
An interesting article advocating the restriction of immigration into 


Canada. The claim is made that the population of Canada is too small 
to assimilate an immigration which would contain no element of danger 
to the United States. It is feared that the settlement of the undevel- 
oped farming land may create a west which is without historical con- 
nection with Canada’s past and introduce an element of discord into 
the country. 

Witicox, W. F. The change in the proportion of children in the United 
States and in the birth rate in France during the nineteenth century. 
Quart. Pub. Am. Statist. Assoc., Mar., 1911. Pp. 8. 

Professor Willcox revises a conclusion which he formerly reached ; and 
now holds that the decrease in the proportion in this country began as 
early as 1810 and that this decrease has been even more rapid for the 
United States than for France during the same period. This is in 
opposition to the opinion generally held that the decrease in the pro- 
portion of children began about the time of the Civil War and that im- 
migration may have had some effect upon it. 


Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by William F. Gephart) 


Frankel, L. K. Insurance and home building. Survey, June 3, 1911. Pp. 12. 

A description of the systems in vogue in Germany and in Belgium, 
under which insurance funds are applied for the purchase or erection 
of workingmen’s homes. The chief difficulties in the way of adopting 
the plan in the United States are the “dividends” which American policy 
holders have come to expect and the added expense entailed. 
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Henne, A. Die Bedeutung der Feuerversicherung fiir die Technik. Zeitschrift 
Versicherungs Wissenschaft, Jan., 1911. Pp. 11. 

Fire insurance has great value and great difficulties in the technical 
industries. The character of the risk is continually changing. Esti- 
mates of hazard are often necessary. 

Joser, Dr. Die Hoftung des Versicherungsnehmers fiir Handlungen Dritter. 
Zeitschrift Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, March, 1911. Pp. 24. 

A description of the liability of third parties and a discussion of in- 

surable interests. 


Morr, H. Insurance education in Europe. Am. Underwriter, April, 1911. 
Pp. 11. 

Technical training is good in all the more advanced countries 
but university training for the non-technical student is the exception. 
The actuarial training in Great Britain is particularly well organized. 
Muettier, R. Das Pfandrecht an den Rechten aus einem Lebensversicherungs- 

vertrag. Zeitschrift Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Jan., 1911. Pp. 29. 

A critical discussion of the forfeiture clause, its origin, objection, and 

the rights and duties of the insurer and the insured under it. 


Pickett, C. W. Why one should engage in the business of life underwriting. 
Spectator (N. Y.), June 22, 1911. Pp. 3. 
The eighth of a series of articles, describing the opportunity in this 
business and the qualifications necessary for success. 
RorHance, Dr. Der Selbstmord als mitversichertes Ereignis der Todesfaliver- 
sicherung. Zeitschrift Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, May, 1911. Pp. 30. 
A critical discussion of the bearing of suicide in life insurance with 
a statistical definition of suicide and tables showing the experience of 
companies with suicides as to seasons, sexes, and a critical discussion 
of this mooted question. 


Scanton, T. Our great life insurance companies. Moody’s Mag., May, 1911. 
Pp. 5. 
The first of a series of articles on this subject, the present one being 
devoted to the Mutual Life of New York. Chiefly laudatory and popu- 
lar rather than critical. 


Scuettwien. Die Fusion von Versicherungs-Gesellschaften in rechtlicher 
Beziehung. Zeitschrift Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, March, 1911. Pp. 24. 
The legal aspects of the consolidation of insurance companies both 
from the standpoint of the statute and the common law. The forms of 
consolidation, the advantages and disadvantages from a business point 
of view. 
Sorenson, T. Arbeidsléskedsklasserne og Kritiken imod dene. Nationaliékon- 
omisk Tidsskrift, Mar.-Apr., 1911. 
Meets criticism directed against Danish unemployment insurance 
societies which are organized and administered by laborers and which, 
under certain conditions, receive public aid. 
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Entstehung und Wirken des Vereins 1900-1910. Deutscher 
Verein fiir Versicherungs- Wissenschaft. 

A statement of the purposes of this association together with the 
constitution and its members. The association is divided into divisions 
of Insurance Mathematics, Medicine and Law and Economics. A 
very unusual association which is doing an extraordinary work in Ger- 
many. It has individual and corporate members, including government 
officials, financial institutions, members of professions and all others 
interested in furthering the business of insurance by scientific study 
and practical means of advancement. 


Insurance against damage by hail storms in Wurtemburg. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence (Rome), 
Feb., 1911. Pp. 4. 

In this country damage by hail storms to growing crops is often 
great, and the state, by an arrangement with the private insurance 
companies, secures protection to the agricultural interests. 

Insurance against floods. Bulletin of the Bureau of Economic 

and Social Intelligence (Rome), May, 1911. Pp. 13. 

A description of the renewed interest in this form of insurance in 
Europe, where floods within the past several years have caused an in- 
creased demand for this insurance. Tables are given of damages by 
floods in different European countries since 1900. 

———— The new era of the Equitable tife and the society’s new presi- 


dent. Am. Underwriter, April, 1911. Pp. 5. 

A description of the recovery and the reforms of the company after 

the New York investigation of 1905, together with a statement of the 
policies of the new president, Judge William A. Day. 


The National Fire Protective Association. Am. Underwriter, 
April, 1911. Pp. 4. 

An account of the purposes and accomplishments of this excellent 

organization which is doing such fruitful work in reducing the fire loss 
in the United States. 


statistics 
(Abstracts by A. A. Young) 
Baitey, W. B., and Parmeter, J. H. The census age question: a reply. Quart. 
Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1911 
Defends the omission of the date of birth inquiry in the federal 
census of 1910. 
Barvuccr, G. La tavola di sopravvivienza della popolazione maschile Italiana 
(1901). Giorn. d. Econ., Apr., 1911 
A new life table, constructed by the use of the Gompertz-Makeham 
formula. Other methods are briefly considered. 


Bune, H. Relation entre les variations des indices économiques et le mouve- 
ment des mariages. Journ. Soc. Statist., Mar., 1911. 


‘ 
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A careful study, involving the use of correlation coefficients. Finds 
that the marriage rate is more sensitive to economic influences in France 
than it is in England. 


JAaECKEL, KK Dr. Georg von Mayr. Journ. Soc. Statist., April, 1911. 

A biographical and appreciative note, prompted by the occasion of 
Professor von Mayr’s seventieth birthday. 

Lorxa, A. J., and Suarre, F. R. A problem in age distribution. Philosophi- 
cal Magazine (London), April, 1911. 

A mathematical investigation in which a general expression for the 
age constitution of a population in equilibrium is developed. It is 
proved that temporary variations in birth or death rates will not 
permanently affect the age distribution of the population. 


Mayer, R. Die Arbeit der Menschen und Maschinen bei der Volkzdhlung. 
Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch, XX Bd., 1 u. 2 Heft, 1911. 
An account of the methods of enumeration and tabulation used in 
the Austrian census of 1910, with much pertinent discussion of prac- 
tical problems in statistical administration. 


Mircnett, W. C. The trustworthiness of the Bureau of Labor's inder num- 
ber of wages. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1911. 

The apparent discrepancy between the Bureau of Labor's index 
number of wages (which shows an increase of about five per cent from 
1890 to 1900) and Professor H. L. Moore’s tabulation of the figures 
of the federal census report of 1903 upon Employees and Wages 
(which shows a slight decrease for the same period) is found to be al- 
most entirely attributable to differences in methods of tabulation. It is 
held that the advantage in this respect is largely with the Bureau of 
Labor figures. 

OvpensBerG, K. Ueber den Riickgang der Geburten- und Sterbeziffer, I. 
Archiv. f. Socialw., Mar., 1911. 

This first installment of a detailed discussion deals only with the 
diminishing birth rate. It includes a weil selected bibliography. The 
author examines the thesis that the birth rate varies inversely with 
economic well-being (held in Germany by Brentano, Mombert, and 
others) and decides that it is not proven. He also differs from Bren- 
tano in his interpretation of the causes of the differences between rural 
and urban birth rates. 


Passow, R. Kritische Betrachtungen tiber den Aufbau unserer gewerblichen 
Betriebsstatistik, I, II. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., April, May, 1911. 

The German industrial census, like the American, deals with tech- 
nical rather than business units. Moreover, any establishment is 
counted as made up of a number of T'eilbetriebe if it turns out several 
different products, or if it has to do with several distinct stages in the 
manufacture of a single product. The official attempts to summate 
Teilbetriebe, Zweigbetriebe, etc. into complete business units are inac- 
curate and misleading. Though in this particular the census of 1907 
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is more serviceable than that of 1895, reliable information about such 
things as the “growing size of the business unit” is still lacking. 
Snow, E. C. The application of the method of multiple correlation to the 
estimate of post-censal p itions. Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., May, 1911. 
By this method the amount of increase rather than the total amount 
of the population is estimated. Births, marriages and deaths are used 
as symptons of rather than as factors in the increase. The increase 
in the number of inhabited houses is found to be an especially signifi- 
cant correlated variable. ‘The American census method of estimating 
the inter-censal population of cities (by assuming a constant annual 
amount of increase) is severely criticised on a priori grounds, without 
taking into account its established empirical basis. 


NOTES 


In the interest of librarians and members who bind the Review, the 
managing editor regrets that by a printer’s error, the June issue was 
numbered on the cover as No. 3. It should have read No. 2, as on the 
first page. The Bulletin carries a cumulative number, including the 
Review ; the latter its own separate numbering. It is hoped that with 
the beginning of the second volume this apparent confusion may be 
avoided. 

Since the last issue of the Review there have been added to the 
membership of the American Economic Association 167 new members 
and subscribers. The total membership (July 20, 1911) is 2,160. 


The Chamber of Commerce of New York has appointed a special 
committee on commercial education. One of the members of this 
committee is Mr. George T. Brett, President of the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Mr. Hepburn, president of the Chamber, at the last annual 
meeting devoted a considerable part of his address to the subject. 


The Sixth Dry Farming Congress will be held at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, October 6-20, 1911. 


A conference on Canadian reciprocity was held by the Western 
Economic Society, June 3, 1911. An account of the proceedings will 
be found in the Nation, June 8. Among those who took part were 
Professor E. V. Robinson, Professor W. A. Scott, Professor F. W. 
Taussig, Professor David Kinley, and Professor H. P. Willis. 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science announces 
the publication of the following volumes: Risks in Modern Industry, 
in July; and Stock and Produce Exchanges, in September. 


Professor Francis G. Peabody of Harvard University has prepared 
a pamphlet The Social Museum as an Instrument of University Teach- 
ing (Cambridge, Harvard University, 1911, pp. 43). This contains 
a classified list of collections in the Social Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, February 1911. The collection is largely made up of pho- 
tographs and diagrams, all of which are specifically listed and thus 
made available for investigators. 


Dr. James Ford of the same university has published a pamphlet, 
The Housing Problem, A Summary of Conditions and Remedies, pre- 
pared to accompany the Housing Exhibit in May, 1911, of the Har- 
vard Social Museum (Cambridge, Harvard University, pp. 39). In 
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addition to a brief topical treatment is a catalogue of exhibits and a 


list of books on the subjects of housing and city planning. 


The Macmillan Company will shortly publish a work on Insurance, 
by Dr. W. F. Gephart of the Ohio State University. The volume will 
treat of the theory, principles, and practices of insurance, including 
the actuarial, economic, and social aspects of the subject. It will be 


4 


comprehensive in scope, including treatment of life, industrial, accident, 


and health insurance, as well as employers’ liability. 
George Harding (64 Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, London, W. C.) 
has published a new catalog, Bibliotheca Economica of old and modern 


books and pamphlets. There are some 3000 titles, classified by topics. 


Professor Waentig of Halle announces three new volumes: J. S. 
Mill’s Principles (1848); Sismondi’s Nouveaur Principes (1819); and 
Quetelet’s Sur l’Homme (1835); in the Sammlung Socialwissenschaft- 
licher Meister, issued under his editorial direction by Gustav Fischer 
of Jena. The reprints will appear, like the earlier numbers of the 
series, in German translation, in convenient form, and at exceedingly 
moderate price. Earlier issues are Turgot, List, Ricardo, Malthus, 
Smith, von Thunen, and Stewart. 


} 


The publishing house of Julius Springer (Montbijouplatz 3, Ber- 
lin N. 24) announces the publication of a new periodical ‘“Annalen fiir 
soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung,”’ edited by Dr. Heinrich Braun. It 
will make a special point of social politics and social legislation. Dr. 
Braun has for sixteen years past been the editor of ‘Archiv fiir soziale 
Gesetzgebung und Statistik. 

The Library of the Bureau of Labor at Washington has recently beer 
overhauled and recatalogued and is now classified according to the 
system adopted by the Library of Congress. The Bureau Library 
aims to be a working reference library and is especially rich in sets 
of official publications relating to labor in the leading countries of the 
world; it has practically complete files of reports of bureaus of labor 
both of the United States and of foreign countries, of labor councils, of 
workmen's insurance institutions, and has attained some measure of 


success in collecting files of th ding American labor journals. At 


present the Library contains about twenty thousand volumes besides 
a large collection of pamphlets. The facilities of the Library are 
usually extended to properly accredited investigators. 


Mr. Horace W. Wadlin, formerly chief of the Massachusetts Bureau 


of Statistics of Labor, has prepared for the Bureau of Statistics Carrol 
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Davidson Wright, A Memorial (Boston, 1911, pp. 359-404). This 
will appear as a part of the Fortieth Annual Report of the Bureau. 
Special attention is given to the part Colonel Wright played in the 
development of labor statistics. 


Appointments and Resignations 

Dr. G. B. L. Arner, instructor in economics at Dartmouth College, 
retires from teaching to enter upon literary work. 

Mr. Charles B. Austin who has had charge of the instruction in 
economics at the Grinnell College, Iowa, during the past year, has been 
appointed instructor in economics in the University of Texas. 

Mr. Holmes Beckwith, who took his doctorate degree at Columbia 
this summer, has accepted a position as instructor in economics at 
Dartmouth College. 

Dr. Theodore H. Boggs, formerly instructor in Yale University, has 
been made instructor in economics at Dartmouth College. 

Mr. John Graham Brooks has been appointed lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of California during the first half of the current academic 
year. 

Mr. Harold H. Burbank has resigned his position as instructor in 
economics at Dartmouth College. He will continue courses of study 
at Harvard University. 

Professor Robert E. Chaddock, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been called to Columbia University as assistant professor of 
statistics. Professor Chaddock, together with Professor Henry L. 
Moore, will develop the statistical laboratory. 

Mr. F. S. Chapin has accepted a position as instructor in economics 
at Wellesley College. 

Dr. Edwin J. Clapp of Yale University has accepted a position as 
assistant professor in the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
New York University. 

Dr. M. T. Copeland, who has been abroad during the past year on 
a Sheldon travelling fellowship, making a special study of the cotton 
industry, has accepted a position at New York University, as instructor 
in economics and sociology. He is also to give a course in the School 
of Commerce on European industry and trade. 

Professor Daniels has resigned his position in Princeton University 
to take effect June, 1911, but will continue to live in Princeton and will 
lecture regularly on public finance. His academic place has been filled 
by the appointment, in June, of Frank A. Fetter, professor of econom- 
ics and distribution at Cornell University, who becomes professor of 
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economics in Princeton and takes up his work there in September. His 
work will be in gen nomics, the history of economic thought, and 
the modern theory o stribution. 

Dr. A. S. Field, r ly of Dartmouth College, has accepted a po- 
sition with the Bui Railway Economics in Washington. 

Mr. C. E. Gehike has accepted a position as instructor in sociology 
at Western Reserv Un r 

Dr. John L. Gillin, who has been assistant professor of economics and 
sociology at the State Univer »f Iowa, has been promoted to a full 
professorship in the sar institution. 

Professor W. H. Glasson who has had charge of Professor Jenk’s 
work at Cornell, during the latter's absence, returns to Trinity College. 

Professor M. B. Ham 1 of the Ohio State University, who has 
leave of absence for the coming year, sails in September for New 
Zealand. He will spend most of the year there and in Australia 
studying the social and economic conditions and legislation of those 
countries, returning to America by way of Europe next summer. 

Professor H. R. Hatfield of the University of California will be 
absent until December, spending most of his leave in Europe. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Mr. Frederick 
L. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, by Tulane U1 sitv, New Orleans, on May 17th. 

Mr. S. D. M. Hudson has accepted a position as instructor in po- 
litical economy at Bryn Mawr 

Professor J. W. Jenks, who has been on sabbatical leave during the 
past year, will resume his academic duties at Cornell in the autumn. 

Dr. Fayette A. McKenzie, associate professor of economics and 


sociology in the Ohio State University, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for the first 


11-12 in order that he may serve as 
special agent for the United States Census Bureau in charge of the 
compilation of the social and economic statistics of the Indians. 

Professor Adolph \i r of the University of California will be 
absent on leave July to December, 1911. 

Miss Esther Lowenthal has accepted a position as instructor in 
economics at Smith Coll 

Mr. John A. Morgan, who has recently had charge of Professor 
Glasson’s work at Trinity College, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Middlebury College. 

Professor Paul S. Peir who has been assistant professor of po- 
litical economy and sociology at the State University of Iowa, has been 


promoted to a full prof hip in the same institution. 
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Dr. Frederic W. Roman has been appointed instructor in economics 
and seciology at Smith College during the coming year. 

Dr. I. M. Rubinow has been appointed lecturer on social insurance 
in the New York School of Philanthropy. He has resigned his po- 
sition as statistical expert of the United States Bureau of Labor, and 
will devote the major part of his time as chief statistician of the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation. 

Professor Rufus F. Sprague, recently of the University of Maine, 
has accepted a position at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst. 

Mr. Frank T. Stockton, recently of Johns Hopkins University, has 
been appointed instructor in economics at the University of Rochester. 

Professor Walter Sheldon Tower of the Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has resigned to accept a position in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. J. R. Turner, for several years instructor in economics at Cor- 
nell University, has been promoted to the position of lecturer in eco- 
nomics in the same institution. 

Professor U. G. Weatherly of the University of Indiana has been 
appointed by Governor Marshall as a member of the Commission on 
Industrial and Agricultural Education which was authorized by the 
legislature of 1911. The Commission is to prepare a report for the 
legislature of 1913. 

Professor David Collin Wells of Dartmouth College, died June 11. 
Although especially devoted to sociological studies his interest was 
broad and extended into the field of economics. He had been a mem- 
ber of the American Economic Association since 1888. He was one 
of the executive committee of the American Sociological Society and 
an editor of the American Journal of Sociology. 

The death is reported of Professor Emile Levasseur, Paris, at the 
age of eighty-two. M. Levasseur was elected honorary member of 
the American Economic Association in 1892. His activity in eco- 
nomic studies is well known to Americans. Among his writings are 
L’or (1885); L’ouvrier; Histoire des classes ouvriéres en France; and 
Ilistoire de commerce de la France. He was appointed professor at 
the Collége de la France in 1868, and later at the Ecole Libre des 


Sciences Politiques. 
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